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Mr. Beverley T. Jarvis was one time editor of 


the Weekly Banner of T------ . That was several 
years ago but even at that early date he was a 
character. 

Beverley T. was a fervent lover of democracy, 
so he proclaimed. He championed the rights of 
the masses in every page of every issue of the 
Banner. He found fault with officials in power. 
He featured all the graft stories current in his 
part of the state. His habits were investigative. 
He probed here and there,—everywhere. 

Nor did he lack the ability to tell what his 
ramifications brought to light. He could write 
convincingly, trenchantly, bombastically. He 
could speak upon any occasion. He always had 
a stinging message at his tongue’s end. He 
knew a thousand and one stories to illustrate 
his theme. He understood how to mix humor 
and pathos, how to supplement fact with fiction, 
how to cajole an audience and to shift quickly 
from whimsical wit to deadly seriousness. 

He was a big, square man of imposing ap- 
pearance. And whenever he talked he sort of 
crossed his eyes as though he were looking to 
the inward light which never failed. Men who 
have observed him writing at his editorial desk 
say that he assumed a like pose when he took 
his pen in hand. 

Beverley T. 
was unquestioned. 


liar. 
Ilis honesty was impeccable. 


was not a His sincerity 
He was never swayed by sordid motive. 

And yet, he was a pest. 

Even in the days of the Weekly Banner Bev- 
erley T. On divers occasions 
he composed brilliant satires for his editorial 
column,—satires which removed the hide from 


made his enemies. 


smug and complacent citizens of his town. 
* After such an outburst there would be vague 


hints at tar and feathers. Merchants would 
take their ads out of the paper in high dudgeon. 
But if these measures affected Beverley T. he 
gave no sign. 

He was irrepressible. He would keep to his 
course unswervingly. And he prospered, owing 
no doubt to the fact that we like to read an edi- 
torial which takes the hide off of the other fel- 
low. The Weekly Banner was read widely. 

In time Beverley T. It so 
chanced that a neighboring state was going 
through a period of great unrest. A political 
upheaval lifted itself like a tide. Beverley T. 
rose to the crest of the wave, for his editorial 
style somehow caught the attention of the lead- 
ers of the new political party. These men pur- 
suaded him to move into their state and become 
the editor of their organ, The Daily Ache. 

Beverley T. pursued the same policy among 
his new duties as when editor of the Weekly 
Banner. He continued to probe, to investigate. 
He wrote editorials as barbed, as trenchant, as 
vitriolic as ever. He referred scathingly to the 
men in power. 

The Daily Ache was a replica of the Weekly 
Banner, but with this difference: Beverley T. 
was now writing to a larger circle of readers. 
The men he attacked were bigger. 

The circulation of The Daily Ache grew to 
an enormous figure. The editor became almost 
a national character. 


rose in the world. 


Cardinal School 


Pests 


An Irrepressible Critic 


The fight was a success. 


The opposttion was 
finally defeated at the polls and Beverley T. 


Jarvis’ party came into power. The Daily 
Ache hailed the change as the herald of a new 
era. 

But events did not justify the prophesy. A 
new group of legislators took their seats in the 
state capitol. A new swarm of office 
beset the office of the governor and the leader of 
the new party. A different scheme of politics 
was tried out on the people. But the new era 


seekers 


failed to dawn. 

To Beverley T. this was a great disappoint- 
ment for he sincerely believed what he had been 
And so,—perhaps it 
was because censuring the officials in power had 


preaching all these years. 


become a fixed habit with him; perhaps it was 
because he had always looked upon polities as a 
personal matter,—as soon as he came to the be- 
lief that the new administration was little bet 
ter than the last, he again took his pen in hand 
and proceeded to the hide the 
leader of the new political party. 

Of course they held a hurried meeting of th 
stockholders in the Daily Ache and the editor 
was summarily ousted. But Beverley T. 
irrepressible. 


remove from 


was still 
He had now risen to considerable 
He organized a rival sheet. He kept 
on with the campaign. 

The fight still Some of the 


episodes of this fight have been duly chronicled 


affluence. 
continues. 


on the front pages of a hundred daily papers. 
L shall detail for this is not 
article on politics. It is the history of a Pest. 
Not long ago Beverley T. 
to the town of his origin. 


not go into an 
made a hurried visit 
He came in a high 
powered car and stood on the street of T----- a 
whole half day so that his former townsmen 
could see that he had arrived. 

“I have this 
years.” He spoke to a knot of citizens who had 
gathered about him. 


see no changes. 


not been in country in five 


“In those five years I can 


“Oh, yes, I can see one change,” he corrected. 
“Coming up the valley I passed Lafe Turner’s 
place. You boys know Lafe Turner? 
When I knew Lafe he had four dogs. 
has only two. I 
passed by. 


Surely. 
Now he 


ran over both of them as I 


“But speaking seriously, gentlemen, there are 
few changes in this country so far as I can see. 
You still have the same old bunch of fogies in 
You have a dollar-lov- 
ing crowd at the state capitol, just like it always 
was, 


the county courthouse. 


“Right in this town I can give you an in- 


stance. Old Bill Bankus still sits on his roost 
in the bank. I see he’s back on the school board 
too. 


“Did you men know what your school board 
did last spring? They levied a tax way in ex- 


And those 


cent so 


cess of the millage allowed by law. 
trustees responsible for 
muleted from the people. You can collect the 
money back from that triumvirate if you want 
to. 

“Yes, and one thing more. They borrowed 
money from Bill Bankus to run the school. 
And what interest does he charge? A strictly 
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are every 








legal rate, I suppose. But if he happens to get 


a warrant fromm the school board for floating 
the loan,—or something, and that warrant hap- 
pens to be exactly what he would have collected 
extra if he had been dirty enough to charge 
usury, why, you can draw your own conclusions, 
Of 
I’m not a tax- 


sold the Weekly 


gentlemen, any conclusions you want to. 
course it’s none of my business. 
payer here any more. I’ve 
Banner.” 


The 


much as 


marvel was that Beverley T. knew as 
he did. He had been in 
three hours and had already laid open a choice 
bit 
T. was telling an exact truth. 


town only 


of scandal. The worst of it was, Beverley 
The school board had really levied a tax in ex 


cess of the millage allowed by law. Any tax- 
payer could sue the board for the amount so 
collected. 


Bankus to run the school, and under 


They had borrowed money from Bill 
a gentle 
men’s agreement had pledged themselves to pay 


him two per cent above that allowed 


istered warrants. 


on reg- 

You may guess at the sensation this disclo 
sure brought about. Everyone who nursed a 
real or fancied grievance made the school board 
a target of reproach. Bill Bankus came in for 
his share of the blame you may be sure. 

It was the superintendent of the local schools 
He Fave 
an idea of the dilemma his trustees found 
Folks talked openly of 
Needed expenditures had to be 
The budget cracked under the 
Bankus refused to lend more 
looked as though the school 
would have to close. 


who told me of this phase of the story. 
me 
themselves in. refusing 
to pay taxes. 
cut out. strain. 


Bill 


and 


any money 


for a time it 
But a mass meeting was ealled. Everything 
was then explained to the patrons. People in 
the town were informed how the policy of the 
board, though technically unlawful, was neces 
sary in the light of conditions brought on by the 
war. The trustees had simply been protecting 
the rights of the children. 

this 
time Beverley T. had gone back to his political 
fight. 
tranquility. 


Thus the matter was patched up. By 


The town gradually lapsed into its usual 


But you and I would not like to serve on a 
board and go through an ordeal of this nature. 
Yet, that seems to be the reward of public ser- 
vice. Everyone with a grouch can make us a 
whole lot of unnecessary trouble. 

Take the case I have just told. 
oceasion for the upheaval at all. It 


There was no 
came to 
pass simply because a man steeped in egoism, a 
man whose mind ran to startling headlines and 
stood on the street and 
shouted out facts which were best left unsaid. 


sensational disclosures, 
But, some critics are irrepressible. 


“Tf the school board had 


looked ahead about two jumps before making a 


Newspaper item: 


salary schedule it would not have stirred up a 


hornet’s nest.” The sage who said that taxation 


had been the great unsolved problem in all ages 


evidently never heard of a modern teachers’ 


salary schedule. 











Graphic Aids to School Administration 


E. L. Bowman, Director of Vocational Education, Erie, Pa. 


The other day I walked into the oflice of a 
manufacturing known the 


over for the excellent quality of its 


company country 


products 


and the dependable way in which it fills its 
orders. The walls of one room were covered 
with graphic charts. When I asked the man- 


ager why he took all that trouble to make wall 
decorations, he rather tolerantly explained that 
these were all essential data; that the plotting 
of these facts was necessary for the comprehen- 
sive visualizing of conditions essential for pro 
duction control; and that the company could 
not be sure of filling its contracts nor would it 
know where it stood financially unless such work 
as this plotting was done. And this attention 
to graphs was found in a plant of not more than 
three hundred employees. 

As I walked out of the factory I began to 
wonder if I had found what was the matter with 
many of our school superintendents who do not 
seem to know where they are. 

It is surprising how many schoolmen avoid 
charts and graphs as though their use required 
calculus and the practice of the black art. Suc- 
cessful practice of school administration is no 
different from the practice of business; both re- 
quire the habit of visualization. 
Many problems of school administration in 
volve the clear and concise presentation of facts 
and relationships. 


constant 


The stump speaker to the 
contrary notwithstanding, facts do not speak for 
themselves. Relationships made 
Unless facts and rela 


presel te d in a 


have to be 
vivid to be understood. 
tionships ar manner at once 
clear and interesting, they are as useless as locks 
without keys. Charts and graphs present facts 
and relationships more forcefuily, in less time, 
and require no more space than the same facts 
presented in words, 


School Organizations Complex. 


The schools of today, even in the villages, 
are complex organizations because of the added 
demands that come to them from all quarters. 
Gradually the home is shifting to the school 
the burden of teaching those things in which 
training was given in the home of fifty years 
ago. Besides, the colleges are asking for new 
facts about the pupils that enter higher institu- 
tions: state control is increasing, with the at- 
tendant demands data and reports; the 
public is requiring in no uncertain terms the 
explanation of where the new 
principals and teachers are asking how to do 
this and when to do that; and so it goes! With 
the multiplication of services to be rendered 
and demands to be met, it follows that methods 
of school administration must be changed to 
conform to the new situation. 


for 


money 


goes 5 


Over in the next state somewhere there are 
some superintendents who have held their posi- 
During this 


period their cities have grown from five or ten 


tions for, say, twenty-five years. 


thousand to forty or fifty or seventy-five thou- 
sand. Usually such men are reluctant to give 
subordinates the 


performed decades ago. I 


over to any of duties they 


two know one of 
them who is attempting to handle the details of 
a system five or six times as large as formerly, 
with the same clerical staff of one stenographer, 
and with all the essential data “in his head”. 
He uses the methods of the era of the Spanish- 
American Bradstreet’s list of failures 
reads like the family roll of his brothers in busi- 


ness. 


war. 


Article I: Visualizng Organization Facts 


CHART SHOWING ORGANIZATION 


OF A CITY SCHOOL SYSTEM 
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| SCHOOLS _ ere ei SCHOOLS 
1 ea ng . t 1 
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UPERVI SION OF ACADEM Kc SUPERVISION OF ACADEMIC 
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é Ii TA ADMINIS TRATION, 
DETAILS OF ADPUNI STRATHC MLS OF ADMINKS [SUPERWTENDENT , ENGINEERS CHAR 
| | OF SUPPLIES @ FIREMEN WOMEN 
[Bovs COUNSELOR [GIRLS COUNSELOR] [KINDER [ GRADE IN CHARGE OF 
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SUS TAKERS OFFICERS PHYSICIAN TRIST NURSES W DeVerre 
FIG. 1 CHART OF ORGANIZATION OF SCHOOL SYSTEM IN A CITY OF A HUNDRED THOUSAND. 
NOTE THE PLACES GIVEN TO NEWER FEATURES OF SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION. 


The 
control is confusion and clashing of authority. 
There 


pals and teachers assume 


inevitable result of such administratiy the organism it depicts. It shows the descent 


of authority and responsibility. 


are Such a chart should be drawn for each school 


heart-burnings because new princi 


in emergencies the organization, showing graphically which fune- 
powers reserved by the superintendent to him- tions are delegated to each member of the 
self. Sometimes there develops a hesitation on organization. Then there will be no feeling of 
the part of the more timid to assume 


any 
authority whatsoever because of the difficulties 
that may ensue; hence the noble game of “pass 


authority usurped, no excuses that authority was 
not delegated. 

Figure 1 is a draft of the organization chart 
of the schools of a city of a hundred thousand. 
By amplification of the details of this chart to 
meet the plans of the executive, a graph can be 


ing the buck”. 


Organize, Deputize, Supervise. 


Some one has said that the secret of 


success 


in management is to organize, deputize, and 


This 
is no less true of schools than of other business. 
A good superintendent organize his 


scheme of operation, choose subordinates he can 


supervise the activities of the enterprise. 
must 


trust, delegate to them duties with power, and 
supervise their performance of those duties till 
he is sure the mechanism he has built will per- 
form its functions automatically. 

In the discharge of these functions graph‘c 
charts will be found of utmost service. An 
organization chart of the entire system, supple- 
mented by detail charts showing the duties and 
powers of each of the different ranks of school 
workers will be found of inestimable value in 
organizing and deputizing. Such an organiza- 
tion chart may be likened to the family tree of 
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made to fit conditions in any city of from ten 
to a hundred thousand. Figure 2 is the graph 
of the organization of the Reading, Pennsyl- 
vania, schools as published several years ago. 
It will be noticed that every phese of school 
activity is charted and its control shown on the 
chart. 
Preference in Chart Forms. 

There are several forms in which the organi- 
zation chart can be cast. That in Figure 1 is 
the most often used today, because it allows 
more flexibility than any other method. Some 
executives prefer the pyramid chart, made fa- 
mous by John H. Patterson, formerly president 
of the National Cash Register Company of Day- 
ton in his talks to salesmen and others. The 
pyramid chart is excellent for a limited amount 
of subdivision of authority but it is not suited 
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FIG. 2. ORGANIZATION OF THE READING, PENNSYLVANIA, SCHOOL SYSTEM. 


to show the numerous grades of authority usual- 
ly found in the modern school system. 

In making an organization chart like Fig. 1, 
the shape of the figures containing the titles of 
the officers may be made to show the type of 
position, the tenure of office, whether elected or 
appointed, ete. If, as often occurs, there is a 
ease of dual responsibility, as of an officer who 
owes allegiance to two superiors, this can be 
shown by indicating the stronger tie by a full 
line and the weaker tie by a dotted line. Other 
devices will suggest themselves to the executive 
who makes an effort to clarify his administrative 
situation by charting it. 

But charting duties and authority is but the 
first step in organization. It is vital because it 
removes haziness and forces clean-cut expres- 
sion of relationships. It must, however, be fol- 
lowed up by scrupulous respect for the relation- 
ships thus visualized. 

The administrator who attempts to handle a 
city system with little red schoolhouse methods 
finds himself so firmly chained to his desk by 
petty routine that he never has time to visit 
classroom work. Moreover, he finds himself 
barred from that intimate association with the 
leading men and women of his city that is so 
essential to success in this democratic age. It 
is his duty to free himself of unnecessary 
routine. 

Summarized and Condensed Facts. 

As an executive the superintendent is a busy 

man. A good business executive, when he has 





a lot of facts to get, usually wants them pre- 
sented in a nutshell, so that he need not dig 
through a mass of rubbish to discover what is 
wanted. One can hire for a reasonable amount 
the brains that will throw away the hulls; but 
it is not always possible to find and employ the 
brains that will use the kernel of fact to the 
Hence 


the importance of summarized and coudensed 


best advantage once it is discovered. 


facts, wuecther laid on the executive’s desk in 
rows of figures, graphic charts, models, minia- 
ture essays, or presented by word of mouth. 

In sheer self-defense the executive is forced to 
visualize his plans and requirements for in- 
struction and guidance of his associates and 
subordinates. By reducing his directions and 
general plan of operations to writing he makes 
the matter clear to himself. 

If he causes these plans to appear in the form 
of graphs, he makes easier the comprehension 
of his ideas by others. He makes clear to others 
the relationships he desires to set up between 
himself and his principals, between the prin- 
cipals and the supervisors, and the relationships 
At the 
guards against duplication of 
authority and duplication of responsibility for 


of principals, supervisors and teachers. 
same time he 


essential details, against failure to act because 
of that timidity to assume authority which is 
characteristic of a certain type of lesser school 
administrator. 

Further, layman and pedagog alike learn that 
the superintendent who gives definite directions 
is a master of school administration who knows 
what he wants and how to get it. The inevit- 
able effect is to make cooperation certain be- 
cause of the respect that is engendered and be- 
cause there is assurance of definiteness. 

The only method of expression familiar to 
many school administrators is the written page. 
Language is primarily an artificial form of ex- 
pression. Pictures came before written lan- 
A page of description has not one-tenth 
the effectiveness of a single plate, photograph or 
picture. In representing organization relation- 
ships a chart will tell more than ten pages of 
typewriting, and do it quicker. 


guage. 
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FIG. 38. COURSE ORGANIZATION OF A TYPICAL MODERN SCHOOL SYSTEM SHOWING THE POSSIBLE 


ELECTIONS OF COURSES AND THE OCCUPATIONS FOR WHICH THEY PREPARE. 
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FIG. 4. DUTIES AND RESPONSIBILITIES OF THE 


CHIEF RESPONSIBILITIES 


Observing Chart Rules. 


To prevent charts from defeating their object 
by becoming a nuisance, three rules should be 
observed : 

1. The charts should be so adapted that 
their use will not become burdensome to the 
personnel of the schools. 

2. Only the most important facts of the or- 
ganization should be charted. 


3. The personnel of the system should be 
kept constantly in touch with the charts. 


In following the first rule, it must be remem- 
bered that charts must be made available for 
desk use by the personnel. If a chart is so large 
that it must be kept hanging on the wall in some 
central place remote from the daily contact of 
the organization, it is not so effective as repro- 
ductions of that chart placed in the hands of 
the If a chart is made up so ex- 
pensively that it must remain as a decoration 
of the superintendent’s office, it is not suited to 
the purposes described in this article. Excep- 
tion must be made of course of charts intended 
solely for the guidance of individuals, or of 
charts intended to be used for the information 
of the public at educational meetings, public 
forums and parent-teacher meetings. These 
must be made to suit the conditions under which 
they are to be used. 


members. 


Second, charts should not be too complicated. 
Better two or three charts, each covering a spe- 
cific field well, than one chart so crowded with 
detail that the main intent of the maker is lost. 
Figure 4 may be considered as an amplification 
of the organization charts shown in figures 1 
and 2. A little experience will aid in deciding 
when there is sufficient detail on a chart. 

Third, the charts should be put into the hands 
of the persons directly affected and of any others 
who may be involved. If a charge is made in 
administration function, the charts 
should be corrected to correspond with the pres- 
ent practice. 


of any 


Methods of Duplicating Charts. 

Methods of duplicating charts today are so 
numerous and inexpensive that there is no ex- 
cuse for failing to distribute copies to the per- 
sons who are to use them. Charts may 
mimeographed. Figure 5 is an example of a 
rather complicated chart which was reproduced 
in this manner. Charts may traced and 
blueprinted. Figure 2 was made from the trac- 
ing of the original chart. 


be 


be 


INSTRUCTOR. A GRAPHICAL 
OF THE SHOP TEACHER. 


SUMMARY OF THE 


Charts may be reproduced by the photostat, 
which may be made to reduce or enlarge the 
original drawing. Large charts are best made 
on detail paper by the use of showeard colors 
and showeard writers’ brushes. The next arti- 
cle of this series will be illustrated with photo- 
graphs of charts made in this manner. 


3 is submitted as a means of saving 


time and labor in explaining to parents the pos- 
sibilities of the reorganized school system. 
Most parents have the eight-four system so thor- 
oughly rooted in their minds that it is difficult 
to introduce an image of any other school sys- 
tem. 


Figure ¢ 


By the use of this diagram the parent is 
shown that practically all children pass through 
the elementary school, the only exceptions be- 
ing those that are physically or mentally handi- 
capped so that they need especial care. The 
seventh or try-out year of the junior high schoo} 
affords the pupil his chance to try himself out 
in the fundamental experiences of three or four 
shop subjects. Also, he is given a year’s experi- 
ence under departmental teaching before he is 
forced to choose at all. 

The chart shows that at the close of the 
seventh year there are open to the boys any one 


ORGANIZATION OF HEALTH SERVICE 
FOR THE SCHOOL CHILDREN OF BRIE, 1921 
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The English course (leading 
to the upper high school college preparatory 
course especially) and the eight day trades 
course, planned to prepare for the trades of 
automotive mechanic, 
machinist, 


of nine courses: 


electrician, carpenter, 
patternmaker, printer, sheetmetal 
worker, and tailor respectively. The comple- 
tion of any one of these nine courses admits to 
the upper high school. At the same time the 
trades courses prepare for employment as an ap- 
prentice with advanced standing in the trade 
selected. 


Visualization of Organization. 


The girls may choose the English course, the 
homemakers’ course, (a two year course under 
Smith-Hughes regulations) the bookkeepers’ 
course or the stenographers’ course. Comple- 
tion of any one of these admits to the tenth year 
or first year of the upper high school. 


The courses in the upper high school are not 
presented in a hard and fast manner. Upper 
high school students are required to study 
English and to follow a major and a minor 
throughout the three years. Thus the courses 
are broadly organized as indicated on the chart. 


Under the Cox Act of Pennsylvania boys and 
girls 14 to 16 years of age are permitted to go 
to work if they have completed the sixth grade. 
They are, however, required to attend school at 
least eight hours per week. This part of the 
school organization is shown at the left of the 
junior high school organization. 


Five minutes with a parent before this chart 
will give a clearer idea of promotion opportuni- 
ties than a half hour’s lecture unassisted. 


Summary. 
Modern methods of administration require 
the visualization of organization conditions. 


The status of relationship may be clarified in 
the mind of the executive by working out a 
chart of relationships. By the use of charts the 
personnel of the system may be informed more 
promptly, clearly, and definitely of the facts 
concerning organization than in any other way. 
Charts save time, effort and confusion.. Charts 
are an essential aid in school administration. 


The next article will be concerned with the 
presentation of statistics in graphic form for 
the use of executives and the public. 


NOTE-—The second paper of this series, ‘Watch Towers 
in Charts,” will appear in February. 


Causes of Increased Enrollment. 


—Seymour, Ind. The senior high school has 
reported an increase in enrollment from 136 in 
1919 to 211 in 1921, making an increase of 57 per 
cent in three years’ time. The increase has been 
attributed in part to the growth of the town, but 
more largely to the holding power of the school. 
A table shows the following enrollment figures: 


1918-19 1919-20 1920-21 
Freshmen return as soph- 


mney 5 enn 59 65 81 
Sophomores return as jun- 

DOOR * icckacdnaeaeebeecees 73 84 99 
Juniors return as seniors.. 64 84 85 


The following are the reasons assigned for the 
increase in holding power: 1. The number of 
teachers has been increased to one to every 25 
pupils, with the principal giving additional time 
to supervision. 

2. Teachers devote special attention to stu- 
dents below grade in scholarship. An effort is 
made to find the reason for the condition and to 
help the pupil in his work. 

3. Teachers teach how to study. 

4. Parents keep in close touch with the prog- 
ress of the students. 

5. There is a constant checking up of the 
pupil’s scholastic standing. 

6. Requirements for the actual performance 
of work are made more definite and the stand- 
ards are kept reasonably high. 
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Our minds are “fuzzy” in regard to what we 
expect pupils to know in the various school sub- 
jects at the end of each grade. Our courses of 
study are therefore vague, our supervision is 
haphazard, our standards for promotion are 
wobbly, and neither teachers, pupils, nor parents 
quite know what we are trying to do. 

A solution to this indefiniteness has been 
worked out in the public schools of Winnetka, 
Illinois. It consists of the issuing of “Goal 
Books” for all the children. These goal books 
contain a definite outline of the exact units of 
‘vork to be accomplished in each grade, and a 
space in which the teacher places an O. K. op- 
posite each goal that is reached. Two pages of 
a fifth grade goal book are reproduced below, 
with the corresponding explanation sheets. 


Fifth Grade Arithmetic Goals. 
Explanation: 


Speed is measured in terms of the number of 
examples of standard difficulty that are worked 
in three minutes. 

Accuracy means the per cent of examples en 
tirely correct. Where the accuracy standard is 
90% a pupil who works less than 10 examples 
would either be 90% in accuracy or fall below 
90% —the standard is therefore 90% for all who 
work less than 10 examples. 

Simple multiplication is multiplication by a 
one digit multiplier (e. g. 7x8192); compound 
multiplication is multiplication by two or more 
digits (e. g. 608x1928). 

Problem solving means the ability to apply the 
number facts learned to the solution of simple, 
practical problems. 

Fifth Grade Arithmetic Goals. 

Addition review 

Speed 6, Accuracy 90%....... 
Subtrac. review 

Speed 12, Accuracy 90%..... 
Simple Multip. review 

Speed 3, Accuracy 90%. 
Compound Multip. review 

Speed 5, Accuracy 90%.. 
Short Division review 

Speed 10, Accuracy 90%........... 
Long Division review 

Speed 2, Accuracy 90%. 
Addition of fractions 

Speed 4, Accuracy 90%.. 
Subtraction of fractions 

Speed 4, Accuracy 90%. 
Multiplication of fractions 

Speed 4, Accuracy 90%.. 
Division of fractions 

Speed 4, Accuracy 90%.. 
Decimals—values, addn. & sub. 

Speed, 4, Accuracy 100%....... 
Decimals, frac. to dec., & mult 

Speed 4, Accuracy 100%....... 
Decimals—division 

Speed 4, Accuracy 100%.... 
Decimals—short cuts 

Speed 10, Accuracy 100%........... 
Problem Solving .......... ‘s 
SS ee 5 oa eiw 
Promoted to Grade 6 Language......... 192 


Teacher 


Fifth Grade Language Goals. 


Explanation : 

Fifth grade pupils learn to use the elements of 
punctuation and capitalization listed on the 
opposite page; an O.K. means that a pupil has 
applied his knowledge in his written work and 
passed a test upon it. 

The use of the dictionary includes ability to 
find words alphabetically arranged and to under 
stand diacritical marks used in dictionaries. 


“Goal Books’ in the 
Winnetka Schools 


Carleton W. Washburne, Superintendent 


of Schools 
Ks 


Fifth Grade Language Goals. 
1. Period—end of sentence  ##__...... 
2. Period—Abbreviation = # # #&3&~3K3..... 
3. Question Mark 
4. Capital—begin sentence ees 
Os 0 rr 
6. Capital—person oo q  — wees. 
rr 
8. Apostrophe—‘John’s” ee 
9. Apostrophe—contractions 3) ........ 
10. Capital—Mr., Captain Smith, ete. ...... 
11. Capital—day of week == = } ~XX)—...... 
12. Capital—months 
13. Apostrophe—“James’ ”’ 
14. Apostrophe—‘“Boys’ ” 
15. Apostrophe—‘Children’s” 
16. Comma in series 
17. Comma in address 
18. Comma—yes, no, Oh, 
19. Simple quotation 
20. Exclamation point 


21. Capital for Deity Se ae 
ae es ew 
Re 
UR et eee 
So ee ee eee 192... 

Promoted to Grade 6 Arithmetic......... > 


Teacher. 

An inspection of the arithmetie goals will 
show that a fifth grade pupil must first practice 
in addition until he is able to add six columns 
in three minutes with 100 per cent accuracy. 
These columns, as explained in the teachers’ 
manual, are three digits wide and five digits 
high, and contain all 45 of the possible addi 
tion combinations. The pupil’s next goal is t 
be able to do six subtraction examples in three 
minutes with 100 per cent accuracy—examples 
with four digits in the minuend and three in 
the subtrahend. His next goal is the doing of 
three simple multiplication examples of speci 
fied difficulty in three minutes with 100 per 
cent accuracy and so on. 

When a pupil shows by a test that he has 
reached one of these goals, it is marked O. K. 
and he proceeds to the next. The tests are 
originally prepared, in several alternate forms, 
by the teachers, but mimeographed and distri- 
buted from the office. 

The goal books are sent home monthly, with 
a report-card page showing absence, tardiness, 


‘ 


deportment, ete. The teacher keeps a duplicate 
record on a summary chart with the goals listed 
across the top and the children’s names down 


the left side, thus: 
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fect superintendent, teacher, pupil and parent. 

The superintendent is enabled to exercise 
scientific supervision that is otherwise impos 
sible. He can see in a few minutes what every 
pupil in a room is doing and he ean compare 
the results of one teacher’s work with those of 
another. 

Reserving general use of standardized tests 
for occasional comparison of his schools with 
others, he can ke p close track of the achieve 
ment of pupils and teachers within his own sys 
tem, by inspection of the goal books or the 


teacher’s summary chart. 


The advantages to the teacher are the fact 


that she knows just what is expected of her, and 
exactly where each pupil is in his work. 

The pupil has the advantage of knowing what 
he is working for and noting clearly his own 
progress. Each goal becomes an_ individual 
project. Laziness is discouraged, so is slipshod 
work. There is an objective standard that must 
be reached, and the pupils know it. 

The goal books have the further advantage of 


keeping the parents accurately informed both 


as to the purposes of the school and the pro- 
gress of their children. The parents are able 
to see the results of indolence or poor deport- 
ment where these exist, or of diligent, efficient 
work. They can give the schools intelligent co 
operation. 

Finally, the goal books form a large step 
toward individual instruction. By supplement 
ing them with a complete series of tests, one 
for each goal, and a corresponding series of 
practice exercises to lead up t » the tests or make 
ip deficiencies shown by “them, th Winnetka 
schools have been able easily t Jace all pro 


I 

motions on an individual and subject basis. 
Goal books, such as ‘those used in W nnetka, 
are a stimulating, remedy for “fuzzy minded 


ness” in the schools. 


See Elementary School Journal, Sept., 1920 ina 
Normal Instructor and Primary Plans, May, 1921 
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PROGRESS OF MODESTO SCHOOLS. 

The Modesto High School, at Modesto, Calif., 
has this year enrolled more than a thousand stu 
dents, as against 340 three or four years ago. The 
increase in enrollment has involved a building 
program providing for two buildings, and a new 
bond issue is contemplated in the near future. 

During the past few months, the Modesto 


5th Grade Arithmetic Summary Chart. 


Add. Sub. 
ne kk ea wa ale a O. K. O. K. 
Re ns kb witb e 68 O. K. O. K. 
a Be eee rrr ee re O. K. O. K. 


Contrast the definiteness of this system with 
the usual course of study which merely states, 
“review of addition, subtraction, and multipli- 
cation.” 

There are those who may say that we should 
leave the exact standards to the judgment of the 
teacher. But the minimum standards are the 
one part of the work that should be very clearly 
established. The methods of 
standards may well be left to the individual 


reaching the 


teacher, but the minimum goals should be uni 
form and definite. 
The advantages of the goal book system af- 
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S Mult. C. Mult. L. Div. Frac. Dec Prob. 
O. K. i an 
O. K. O. K. O. K. O. K. O. K. 


school system has carried out a program of 
boundary extensions of the school district, tak 
ing in some twelve grammar school districts and 
increasing the tax values from seven and one 
half to fifteen million. 

Arrangements have been made for automobil 
transportation of high school and college stu 
dents from the various points in the district. A 
further step is the adoption of a program under 
which local organizations will furnish materials 
and the high school boys will do the work in 
connection with the building of an athletic 
bleacher and fence surrounding the field. The 
athletic field is within a few yards of the high 
school campus and embraces about twenty acres 
of ground. 
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Federal Activity in the Educational Affairs 


of the States 


A Study in Education and Government 


W.S. Sutton, Professor of Education, University of Texas 


The school people throughout the country ar 
germ rally in favor of the bill which is now be 
fore Congress and which provide s for the estab- 
lishing of a great national Department of Edu- 
eation, with a cabinet officer at its head. It is 
proposed that this department shall engage in 
educational research and in the distribution and 
supervision of millions of dollars to aid th 
states in making their public schools more ef 
ficient. 


Although I believe in the absolute necessity of 
public education, although no other flag in the 


world is so dear to me as the Stars and Stripes, 
and although I have no doubt that the Federal 
Government has many useful and legitimate 
functions, including some relating to education, 
[ cannot see my way clear to support the Town 
er-Sterling Bill. 

One who is opposed to this measure may bi 
lonesome; but he ought to be content if his 
judgment and conscience forbid his following 
the crowd. He. should be comforted, further 
more with the reflection that the crowd is not 
always right, that, in fact, it is frequently 
wrong. There are many valid objections to th 
proposal that there be created by law the cab 
inet office of Secretary of Education, and I wish 
to set forth briefly some of the grounds of my 
own opposition thereto. 

Plunging Education into Politics. 

One reason is that the creation of the Seer 

taryship of Edueation would tend to increase 


and strengthen the influence of partisan polities 
n the administration of school affairs, an influ 
ence too large even under present conditions. 
For the last thirty years or longer the patriotic 
leaders in education in this country have been 
engaged in a continuous struggle to divorce th 
schools from politics. In that struggle more 
than one tragedy has oceurred in every state 
of the Union; but the selection of the city 
superintendent of schools, which once was con 
sidered a strictly political affair, is now gen 
erally intrusted to a small board which bases its 
choice upon profess onal qualifications. A sim 
ilar policy with respect to the county superin 
tendent and the state superintendent obtains in 
some states, and bids fair to be accepted by 
other states. 

Now, a cabinet officer is most certainly a po 
litical oticer, and eannot possibly expect. to 
serve more than eight years. He is, almost of 
necessity, a party man, and he would be some 
what more than human, should he not be sway 
ed by political influences. A case directly in 
point is the recent and sudden removal of Com 
missioner of Education Claxton, h’s suecessor, 
no doubt, being selected for some political rea 
son, for certainly the new commissioner him 
self was surprised at his own appointment, and 
there is justification therefor, because, while he 
is no doubt both a scholar and a gentleman, h 

nevertheless, far from being widely known 
as a leader of great educational attainments 
and distinguished professional public service 
The fact is that very few people outside of his 
wn provincial habitat had, until a few weeks 
ago, ever heard of him 

To place at the head of our educational in 
terests in this country a politician, is emphat 
cally a backward step, and is not in harmony 
with the distinctive American policy of having 
the school, as well as the church, separated as 
widely as possible from the baneful effects of 


polit cal 


practical politics. Of course, the 
minded teachers, school superintendents, and 
college men in our country are supporting the 
Towner-Sterling bill, loaded down as it is with 
political elements and consequences. The 
National Edueation Association is now ex 
panding its staff of field agents to round up 
all the pedagog-politicians and allied friends to 
put over this b'll, but these agents and the men 
and women higher up should be told, and told 
straight from the shoulder, that, as an old Mary 
land farmer once informed Ex-Senator Lorimer, 
f Illinois: it i 


. disorder.” There are, of course, let me hasten 


“Politics is not a profession; it is 


to say, many honest and capable members of 

the N. E. A. who are supporting the bill, and I 

have no desire to cast reflections upon them. 
Creating a Dangerous Bureaucracy. 

Avain, the bill should be defeated because the 
establishment o 1 wigantie national Depart 
ment of Eduecat’on would inev tably lead to the 
multiplication and extension of Federal activ 
ties in education in the several states and local 
communities, and bureaucratic control would as 
surely result. No more deadly thing could fast- 
en itself upon education than bureaucracy, 
which is now, always has been, and always will 
be, the sleepless enemy of that freedom of 
thought and action, without which the liberties 
of the people cannot be secured. 

’Tis a long way to Tipperary; but it is a 
much longer way from California or Texas to 
Wash'ngton, D. C., and a prudent man will 
think much before consenting to the building 
up in the Federal capital of an autocratic, bu- 
reaucratic edueafional machine. That it is 
possible for such a machine to be created and 
to function vigorously, these words from an ad- 
dress made by Hon. Elihu Root before the 
American Bar Association in 1916 are submit 
ted as the evidence of a man who is really quali 
fied to speak with the authority of one who 
knows what he is talking about: 

“There will always be danger of develop ng 
our law along the lines which will break down 
the carefully adjusted distribution of powers be 
tween the national and the state government, 
and, if this process goes on, our local govern 
ments will grow weaker, and the central govern 
ment stronger in the control of local affa’rs, un 
til the loe: 
Washington by the votes of distant majorities, 
indifferent to local customs and needs. When 
that time comes, the freedom of adjustment 


l government dominated from 


which preserves both national and local liberty 
in our system will be destroyed, and the break 
ing up of the Union will inevitably follow.” 

Of like purport is a speech recently delivered 
before the Arkansas Bar Association by Ex- 
Governor Frank S. Lowden, who also is a distin- 
guished member of the Republican party and 
who, as does Mr. Root, holds high rank among 
the public men of our country. As Mr. Root 
inveighed against the encroachment of the Fed 
eral government upon the rights expre ssly re 
erved in the Constitution to the several states, 
so Governor Lowden condemned the exercise of 
unwarranted Federal power. 

One competent eritic, who heard Governor 
Lowden’s address, declared that it was a deliver- 
ance upon states’ rights worthy to be cataloged 
with the classic utterances upon that subject 
by Lamar of Mississippi, Garland of Arkansas, 
Hill of Georgia, and other eminent Southern 
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statesmen of their day, all of whom died poor 
in this world’s goods, but rich in character and 
in the affectionate regard of the people: whose 
constitutional rights they had faithfully en- 
deavored to maintain. 
Increasing Cost of Education. 

A third objection is that the creation and 
maintenance of a separate national Department 

' Education would vastly inerease, and un- 
ly so, the cost of education. The al- 
most insane desire on the part of our national 
officers and employees to spe nd with careless, if 


not riotous extravagance, the people’s money, is 


hnecessar 


attracting attention far and wide, and is receiv- 
ing the condemnation of the thoughtful and 
patriotic portion of our citizenship. The 
American people are in favor of instructing 
Congress as follows: 

“This is no time to establish new offices and 
departments; our tax burdens are now so heavy 
that, instead of adding to them, you should abol- 
ish outright many useless offices that are now 
maintained, and should make such consolida- 
tions as are demanded by bona fide economy, ef- 
ficiency and honesty.” If one should imagine 
that I am mistaken in my contention that the 
U'. S. government’s ways in business affairs are 
exceedingly expensive, about the most expen- 
sive known, let him consider this testimony fur- 
nished by that business expert, Mr. Edward N. 
Hurley, who contributed to Collier’s Weekly of 
July 2, 1921, an article upon Uncle Sam as 
General Manager: 

“A well organized business tries to prevent 
buck-passing; it puts responsibility on individ- 
uals. The government is organized to facili- 
tate buck-passing—nobody is ever responsible 
for anything—and our type of human being 
grows only according to the responsibility 
placed on him.” 

Danger of Nationalizing Schools. 

In the fourth place, I fear that increased ac 
tivity on the part of “thie Federal government 
will lead to the nationalizing of our schools. I 
know very well that the advocates of this new 
doctrine bitterly deny that the purpose of the 
Towner-Sterling bill is intended to centralize 
the control of education in the United States 
government; but, as Aeneas once remarked, “] 
am afraid of those low-lying Greeks, even when 
they bring attractive gifts in their hands.” even 
so I, who love our national government, estab- 
lished by the wisdom and blood of patriots, am 
nevertheless, somewhat alarmed when that gov- 
ernment seeks to improve the condition of the 
states by offering tempting blandishments in 
the way of cash bonuses. 

Whatever purpose the authors of the bill may 
have in mind, yet they have no control over the 
future, and it is a well-known fact that he who 
carries the purse strings or even supervises the 
expenditure of funds, is endowed with unusual 
opportunity to carry out whatever projects may 
be devised in his fertile brain. I have observed, 
furthermore, that the brain of the public ser- 
vant in high position is as fertile as the valley 
of the Nile. And so I repeat that the friends 
of liberty and genuine educational progress in 
this country have a right to reject any move- 
ment if they believe it leads in the direction of 
the centralized control of public education. 
It was the complete absorption of the individ- 
ual by the highly socialized state, that led to the 
destruction of ancient Sparta and it likewise led 
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to the downfall of Germany, the modern Sparta, 

and I have no desire that our fair land follow 

the example of those two unfortunate nations. 
Destroying Individual Initiative 

Another objection: One of the calamitous 
results that would follow the nationalizing of 
our schools is that tendencies of autocracy and 
bureaucracy would inevitably arise and would 
finally destroy that splendid spirit of individual 
and local initiative, which is the characteristic 
virtue of American life. A great national de- 
partment of education, operating in thousands 
of ways throughout the country, might become 
technically efficient; but, in the end, it would 
surely hamper free thought, that most priceless 
possession of a democratic people. 

Education at all worthy of the name, is ex- 
ceptionally fruitful in the land of a free people 
in that it decreases the number of apes, as well 
as the number of bosses, among men. We en- 
tered the World War for the purpose of destroy- 
ing autocracy in the governments operating 
among men and to make the world safe for 
democracy and democracy safe for the world. 
I say this notwithstanding the recent utterances 
of our minister to the Court of St. James. In 
this view, I am certainly supported by General 
Pershing, who was the wise and victorious lead- 
er of the American Expeditionary Forces and 
who said, on the 10th day of this month at a 
memorial service held in Hoboken, New Jersey, 
in honor of some thousands of dead soldiers: 
“They fought for eternal right and justice, as 
did the founders of this great Republic. The 
freedom of mankind was their battle-cry.” 

In similar vein, Major John Emory, national 
commander of the American Legion, said in his 
Independence Day statement: “While pro- 
claiming the effect, let us not overlook the cause 
which made possible the world triumph of the 
vision of American ideals and institutions of 
Government. The cause lies in the fact that in 
the beginning, our colonists were inspired by a 
sense of individual responsibility and obligation 
to the state.” Certainly one of the results of 
the World War is that the King business is 
now rather hazardous, and many European 
dukes are in the ditches. It seems, therefore, 
rather ill-becoming for the United States, which 
occupied a commanding position among the 
nations that fought the battle for world freedom, 
to foster a policy fraught with peril to that gen- 
uine liberty her own people have a right to en- 
joy. 

Destroying Democratic Ideals. 

In the fifth place, the Christian religion, 
which furnishes its followers with a philosophy 
of life, a view of the world, is shot through with 
democratic ideals, and more than any other re- 
ligion known among men, lays emphasis upon 
the majesty of the individual, while by no 
means destroying his social obligations. The 
founder of that religion did not come into the 
world to establish an autocratic or oligarchic 
institution. For the first time in the history of 
our race, Jesus preached the rights of the com- 
mon man, and therein lies the explanation of 
the fact that the common people heard him 
gladly. Now, while church and state are de- 
yoreed in this country, nevertheless, Christian- 
minded men in America of every sect and of no 
sect should be unwilling, if they believe what 
they profess to believe, to sanction any legisla- 
tion, the influence of which will hinder the 
freest, completest development of the thought 
and the life of the individual citizen. 

Constitutionality Questioned. 

Finally, I am opposed to the Towner-Sterling 
bill beeause I believe that is is unconstitutional. 
An argument to support this contention cannot 
be set forth in a few brief paragraphs, ‘and I 
must now dismiss this phase of the subject with: 
very scant discussion. 
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That great commoner, James Stephen Hogg. 
in 1891, vetoed a bill passed by the Texas legi:- 
lature providing for the acceptance of sugar 
bounty from the national government; so ought 
every governor in every state veto all bills look- 
ing toward the receiving of educational boun- 
ties from the Federal government. The fact is 
that these bounties are paid by the taxpayer, 
and we vainly delude ourselves when we imag- 
ine we are getting a kind of graft, something 
for nothing. The sons of Confederate soldiers 
who gave their lives in defense of the principle 
of states’ rights are often humiliated in these 
days, for they cannot but reach the conclusion 
that even here in the South we are unquestion- 
ably willing to sell our birthright for a mess of 
pottage, and are so simple-minded as to furnish 
the pottage, besides. 

I am well aware that the Constitution which 
our fathers adopted in 1789, has been amended 
eighteen times in a regular constitutional way, 
and that it has also been stretched tremendously 
by decisions of courts and by acts of executives 
and of Congress; but, notwithstanding great 
changes have been made, I concur in the view 
expressed by a former colleague of mine. in the 
faculty of the University of Texas, Robert I.. 
Batts, which I find in the concluding paragraph 
of an able and illuminating address he delivered 
before the American Bar Association in 1919, 
and which reads thus: 


“In the great crisis for civilization, the Con 
stitution has not so far failed. It is being sub- 
jected to the supreme test as to whether preju- 
dice, partisanship, and centralization are to pre- 
vent the nation’s duty to its own people and to 
all mankind.” 

I regret exceedingly that I cannot follow that 
great leader, Ex-president Woodrow Wilson, in 
his belief that it is perfectly justifiable to 
amend the Constitution unconstitutionally. In 
his book entitled, “Congressional Government”, 
he writes as follows: “It is at once curious and 
instructive to note how we have been forced into 
practically amending the constitution without 
constitutionally amending it. The legal pro- 
cesses of constitutional change are so slow and 
cumbersome that we have been constrained to 
adopt a serviceable framework of fictions which 
enable us easily to preserve the forms without 
changing the spirit of the Constitution, which 
will stretch as the nation grows. It would seem 
that no impulse short of the impulse of self- 
preservation, no force less than the force of 
revolution, can nowadays, be expectcd to move 
the cumbrous machinery of formal amendments 
erected in Article Five. That must be a tre- 
mendous movement of opinion which can sway 
two-thirds of each House of Congress and the 
people of three-fourths of the states”. It seems 
rather strange that so great an_ intellectual 
giant and one so versed in Constitutional his- 
tory and so devoted to democratic ideals, should 
be responsible for the thought just now quoted. 
Prudent men, those wishing to preserve their 
liberties and the liberties of their children, are 
unable to welcome stretching the Constitution. 
They belong, rather, to that class which upholds 
the theory of the “Old Alcalde”, the sobriquet 
of Oram M. Roberts, a former governor of 
Texas, now deceased, who, one day told that 
his state was going to hell replied: “If 
she goes to hell during my administration, she 
will go according to law.” 

Furthermore, the process of amending the 
Constitution is by no means so difficult as Mr. 
Wilson declared it to be, for within a few short 
years after the publication of his book, four 
amendments, relating, respectively, to the in- 
come tax, to the election of the United States 
senators by popular vote, to prohibition and to 
woman’s suffrage, have been adopted in an ex- 





ceedingly regular, constitutional and peaceful 
manner. 
Education not Included. 

The friends of the Towner-Sterling bill are 
perfectly frank in saying that among the powers 
delegated to the federal government, education 
is not included. But they argue, though spe 
ciously, I believe, that the bill is justified by 
reason of the general welfare clause found in 
the preamble to the Constitution. They are in 
error because they fail to interpret aright th 
power thus granted to Everything 
that happens in this country affects to a greater 
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or lesser degree the general welfare. Shall! 
the Federal government, therefore, legislate 
upon every matter that may concern the 48 
states? To illustrate: The preservation of edu 


cational wisdom would be a sure means for re- 
moving illiteracy from the land and for pro 
moting general educational Why 
should it not be altogether proper, then, for Con- 
gress to pass a bill providing that all the school 
men and women of fifty years of age and up 
ward who have by their long experience, gained 


pri gress 


real insight into educational processes and prob 
lems, be taken in hand by a great army of expert 
physicians (allopaths, homeopaths, osteopaths, 
et id omne genus), aided by thousands of mas- 
seurs, physical trainers, and nurses, and be so 
diligently cared for that they will be kept in 
the very pink of physical and intellectual con 
dition, and thus have their lives prolonged in 
definitely to the great glory of a paternal, social 
istic government and to the unfailing delight of 
a wisely instructed and deeply grateful people ? 
Is not such a bill just as constitutional as many 
other bills that have already been passed by 
Congress, and which candor would compel one 
to declare, aim at far more significant results? 

Surely, the phrase, to promote the general 
welfare, should not be so loosely interpreted as 
to justify the federal government’s either sup- 
planting the state governments in foto or in dis 
charging in part every function reserved to the 
states. From two celebrated anti-trust cases. 
decided in the Supreme Court of the United 
States, the decision for the majority of the 
court being written in each instance, if I re 
member correctly, by the late Chief Justice 
White, we may get some help toward the solu 
tion of the question at issue. In those two 
cases, the “rule of reason” was set up as a guicdk 
to the proper interpretation of the 
Act. 

Why should not this same “rule of reason” 
be applied to the Constitution itself, as well 
as to the Statutes founded thereon? If this 
rule be adopted, the United States Government, 
in addition to the exercise of powers specifically 
delegated to it in the Constitution, should, 
under the authority of the “general welfare” 
clause, engage in only such activities as are rea- 
sonable. 


Sherman 


Certainly no one should contend that 
in those matters which can be cared for success 
fully by the states, it would be reasonable for 
the Federal Government either to interfere or 
to offer assistance forms of 
“promotion”. Again, the promotion of the gen- 
eral welfare must be interpreted in the light of 
all other passages in the Constitution if we ad- 
here to another well-known principle of con 


through various 


struction. Inasmuch as therefore, as the Con- 
stitution lays especial emphasis upon the fact 
that Federal powers are delegated powers 
only, upon the fact that all other powers 
are reserved to the States, and upon the 
fact that the liberties of the people as 
individuals are to be guarded with jealous 


care, it stands to reason that, so long as our 
constitution shall remain in its present form, in 
all governmental business, 
ally designated as Federal business or 


which is not gener- 
which 
cannot, without dire disaster to the nation, be 








performed by the states, the former has neither 
the actual right nor a decent excuse for inter- 
ference. I do not believe that, under the gen- 
eral welfare clause, broad as it is, the Federal 
Government is justified in discharging all sorts 
of functions, from chasing poor innccent book 
worms to untimely death to ministering to the 
educational welfare of all our people from the 
cradle to the grave. If the contrary construc- 
tion be correct, it would be in order to abandon 
utterly all pretense of government by state, 
county, city or district. If we cannot be con- 
stitutional, let us, at any rate, in Jods name, 
try to be honest. 
Supreme Court Silent. 

One more point in connection with this phase 
of the subject: For some days I have been 
searching, after the awkward fashion of the lay- 
man, for a supreme court decision which set- 
tles the constitutionality of Federal activity in 
promoting through educational means the gen 
eral welfare; but I have labored in vain. While 
the index to the decisions of that great court 
constitutes a volume of nearly seven hundred 
pages, while every other phase of the Constitu- 
tion has been tested again and again, not a sin- 
gle case in which the constitutionality of fed- 
eral effort to improve public education in the 
states is reported. 

From that investigation the humiliating con 
clusion is that we have always been ready to ac- 
cept gifts laid on state altars by Federal author 
ity, end have manifested no disposition to learn 
whetiier such proceeding were right or wrong. 
What is the Constitution, anyhow, between 
friends, the hearts of whom are possessed of a 
burning desire to lay deep and strong the found 
ations of education and of national security, 
and of an equally intense desire to become num- 
bered among federal office-holders ? 

I much prefer to stand in the company of 
those represented by George Creel, who in an 
article written for Collier’s Weekly, and publish 
ed July 9th of this year, submits this view: 
“There are today something over 5,000,000 here 
who cannot read or write in any language. II- 
literacy pours a steady stream of poison into 
the wells of citizenship. More schools and bet- 
ter schools! Great reforms that will relate the 
school system to real life! More teachers and 
better paid teachers! All of which is not th 
business of Federal concern, but the duty of the 
state and of the community.” 

I prefer to follow Madison who taught con 
cerning the Constitution that its characteristic 
pecularities are first, the mode of formation, 

F 
covernment between states in their united ca- 


and second, the division of supreme powers « 


pacities and the states in their individual capac 
ities. Just as there are two forces in the uni- 
verse, the centripetal and the centrifugal, by 
which all things are held together, enabling the 
spheres to move ceaselessly and without friction 
in their prescribed orbits, so the American Con 
stitution provides for two similar forces, by 
which the phenomenon of history has been ac 
complished—a great national government with 
virile, yet legitimate powers, and soverign state: 
functioning freely, but with unquestioned loy- 
alty to the unified government of which they are 
honored and indissoluble parts. 

Again I say that I am not ashamed of my lox 
alty to the Constitution, for Gladstone once ex 
pressed the judgment that it is the greatest 
work ever struck off at one time by the mind of 
man, a view supported by another great English 
statesman, Viscount Bryce, who recently declar 
ed, at the inauguration of a chair of American 
History in his country, that the United States 
Constitut'on is the greatest single contribution 
made to government as an applied science. | 
much prefer to be in the company of such men 
to sharing the opinion of a large number of ped- 
agogs, who are scattered from Maine to Texas, 
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many of whom have not given one hour to 
serious study of the intimate relationship that 
exists between governmental and educational 
affairs. 


The ultra-loose construction put upon the 
general welfare clause may be well adapted to 
monarchical and semi-monarchical countries in 
the Eastern or the Western hemisphere—that is 
a question I shall not debate; but, if we remain 
true to the fundamental principles embodied in 
the Constitution as given to us by the great men 
who framed it, we shall be extremely cautious 
about extending Federal activities to affairs 
that constitutionally belong to states and local 
communities. My heart was cheered some days 
ago when the Honorable Sam Rayburn of 
Texas, said, in the House of Representatives in 
Washington City: 


“IT am getting sick and tired of the Federal 
government’s everlastingly sticking its head in- 
to the affairs of my state and I am against any 
more building up of bureaus and of bureaucracy 
in Washington. 


“One of the greatest issues is coming within 
the next few years, and it is going to be whether 
or not the individual citizens of the several 
states are capable of managing, at least, a por- 
tion of their own business, instead of having to 
run to Washington every time they want to 
know whether they can or cannot do a certain 
thing.” 


President Harding, also, is prepared to en- 
dorse the contention that too much Federal gov- 
ernment is undesirable. His address at Ply- 
mouth Rock at the celebration of the three 
hundredth anniversary of the landing of the 
Pilgrims, contains this emphatic protest against 
the centralizing tendencies in the American 
government. “Just as these fathers drew to- 
gether toward ample authority to make the na- 
tion and still preserve the freedom of those 
who compose it, so must we guard against 
the supreme centralization of power at home, 
and the superstate of the world. Moreover we 
must combat the menace in the growing as- 
sumption that the state must support the peo- 
ple, for just government is merely the guaranty 
to the people of the right and opportunity of 
that people to support themselves. The one 
outstanding danger of today is the tendency to 
turn to Washington for the things which are 
the tasks or the duties of the 48 commonwealths 
which constitute the nation. Having wrought 
the nation as the central power of preservation 


” 


and defense, let us preserve it so. 
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Opposed to Federal Aid. 
| am opposed not only to the Towner-Sterling 
bill, but also to any other bills which may here- 
after be drafted to grant Federal aid to educa- 
tion. The policy of giving such aid is in my 


judgment unconstitutional, unnecessary, unwise 


and positively harmful. 

Federal aid is vicious morally for it leads 
many people to vainly imagine that, when Fed- 
eral substance is granted them, they have come , 
into possession of graft in more or less generous 
proportions. They are, furthermore, deluded 
into the belief that they are getting something 
for nothing; the truth being that, inasmuch as 
the Federal Government gets all its money from 
us, we are simply getting our own money 
when we are the recipients of Federal aid. 
Again, the administration of Federal aid to 
education is far from perfect and that it adds 
to the high cost of government cannot be ques- 
tioned by anyone acquainted with the facts. 

Every decent man ought to be in favor of go- 
ing forward, but he who expects to go forward 
too rapidly in too short a time, is almost cer- 
tain to postpone the day when actual progress 
shall begin. Too many moral and educational 
uplifters are not entitled to confidence and re- 
spect because they are unable, to borrow an ex- 
pression from Emerson, to resist the usurpation 
of the mere moment, and are too impatient to 
listen to what the years and the centuries say 
against the hours. When the disposition to 
think things out, clean out, becomes general, a 
sweetly quieting influence will steal over the dis- 
turbed consciousness of many educational re- 
formers—who abound in our day to a greater 
degree than ever before in the history of the 
world—and we shall then enjoy both rational 
peace and real progress. 

NEW BOSTON SUPERINTENDENT. 

The school committee of Boston, Mass., on 
November 3rd, elected Mr. Jeremiah E. Burke 
as Superintendent of Schools to complete the 
unexpired term of the late Frank V. Thompson. 
Mr. Burke received unanimous election for the 


next three years, at a salary of $10,000 per an- 
num, 

Mr. Burke was born in Frankfort, Me., in 
June, 1867, and was graduated from the East 
Maine Conference Seminary at Bucksport. He 
is a graduate of Colby College, class of 1890. 

In 1891 Mr. Burke was appointed superintend- 
ent of the Waterville, Me., schools, and a year 
later became superintendent of schools at Mar!l- 
boro. He was apppointed superintendent of 
schools of Lawrence in 1894. He remained 
there until 1904, when he was chosen as assist- 
ant superintendent of the Boston schools. 

Mr. William B. Snow who was unanimously 
elected assistant superintendent to succeed Mr. 
Burke, will complete the term which expires 
in 1927. 
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Improvement of School Grounds 


Louise Klein Miller, Landscape Architect, Board of Education, Cleveland, Ohio 


There are three types of schools in every gen 
erally recognized educational system: Elemen- 
tary schools, junior high schools, and senior 
‘high schools. The senior high school is the 
goal which all students aspire to attain and 
should be centrally located with reference to 
the junior high schools and they, in turn, should 
be within easy access to children completing 
elementary school courses. 

When cities and towns have adopted a ration 
al scheme of city and town planning, and manu 
facturing, business and restricted residential 
districts are defined and established, school zon 
ing will result in an economic saving in the 
purchase of building sites and equipment o/ 
large and expensive parts of school plants use | 
only part time by a minority of students. 
School zoning would eliminate economic waste 
which has resulted from poor business policie: 
of the past. 

The requirements and characteristics of a 
good building site are insistent. The easiest 
solution of the problem is a generally level area 
of easy gradients, requiring the minimum ex- 
pense for grading and development. Swampy, 
boggy land is insanitary and demands drain- 
age. Hillsides are expensive to grade and de 
velop, especially where blasting is necessary. <A 
site of unusual topography requires a building 
adapted to it and demands the skill of trained 
engineers, architects and landscape architects 
whose services boards of education are not us 
ually able to retain. All exposure of children 
to danger or annoyance so far as possible; all 
railroads, street cars, factories, boiler shops, 
stables, or any factor which is dangerous or dis 
tracting should be avoided. 

Site Considerations. 

The size of the building is established by the 
requirements of the district. The site depends 
upon circumstances. Frequently congestion re- 
quires the enlargement of a school plant, and 
because of a short-sighted policy in the pur- 
chase of school sites, land values have increased 
and the purchase price of the required addition 
al land is far in excess of that for which it could 

have been originally secured. 


(Second Article) 
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ROSEDALE SCHOOL, CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


The elm tree decided the building site. 
Wall made from glacial boulders found in building excavation. 


The size of the building site varies with the 
type of school. An elementary school should 
have two and one-half to three acres. <A junior 
high school site which combines municipal and 
school playground, should be ten acres, which 
would provide space for a one-fourth mile run 
ning track, two baseball diamonds, one football 
field, high jump, broad jump, pole vault, four 
tennis courts, 60°x120° with ten per cent for 
approach; swimming pool 30°x75’ if possible. 
Space for smaller children would provide boys 
with basketball courts, handball courts 30°x36’ 
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MEMORIAL GARDEN, CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


Garden maintained in memory of children and teachers who lost their lives in the Collinwood fire. Water garden 
marks the spot where the greatest fatality occurred. 
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and volley ball courts; girls with the same facil- 
ities and sand boxes, swings, seesaws and slides 
for smaller children. An experienced physical 
director or someone who is qualified should co 
laborate with the architect and landscape archi- 
tect. 

High school sites which will provide adequat 
housing for trade and industrial shops, indus 
trial arts department, buildings for music, gym 
nasium, athletic field should be twenty or 25 
acres in extent. Play and recreation of chil 
dren and adults should have the same considera 
tion and provision as any academic subject. 


Selection of a Site. 

The acquisition of a new building site is fre- 
quently the result of personal interest or influ 
ence and the choice may or may not meet the 
requirements of the school and the best interests 
of the school patrons. An intelligent, far-see- 
ing building program must be actuated by a 
comprehensive appreciation of the future de 
velopment of the city or town and adequate 
space acquired for school purposes before land 
values are prohibitive. The selection of an ap 
propriate building site is a momentous ques- 
tion. The location should be determined by the 
educational department because it deals directly 
with the children, in cooperation with the archi 
tect who determines the feasibility of utilizing 
the proposed site as an adequate area and suit- 
able foundation for his building. 

As soon as the site is determined upon and 
recommended by the superintendent of schools 
to the board of education, negotiations for pur 


chase are initiated. Then begins the routine 


of the blue prints, abstracts of property, loca 


tion of owners, market notices, tender blanks, 
land and building appraisal, real estate boards, 
builders’ exchange, tenders to owners, purchase 
or condemnation of property, vacation of streets 


and other minor details. 
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Many factors enter into the purchase of 
school property besides transfer of land titles 
and payment of land values: Nature of school 
to be erected; character and needs of the neigh 
borhood; cost development and maintenance; 
convenience, transportation and satety. 

Experience of various school authorities 
serves as a basis for the action of others facing 
intricacies of the same problem. Success or 
failure depends largely upon the point of view 
and vision of those in authority. A new school 
was to be built in a town in the middle west. 
Some members of the board of education insist- 
ed upon a lot near the center of town. The build 
ing plans were made, but when adapted to the 
lot, the building would not only occupy the en 
tire area, but spread out over the sidewalk. <A 
public spirited citizen with a vision who is in- 
terested in the civic development of the town as 
a whole, offered at cost. a twelve acre tract of 
land of varied contours and interesting possibil 
ities and fine, well-grown trees. The location 
of the new building is on the axis of a street 
with an unusual vista of trees; ample provision 
is made for all possible future school ground 
development and plans are made for the school 
to be the center of a restricted residential de- 
velopment of artistic and financial value. 

Utilizing Natural Advantages. 

Every architect desires proper setting for his 
building.. It is more satisfactory and econo- 
mical to utilize all natural resources and take 
advantage of every opportunity which presents 
itself, than to develop artifical features. <A 
swampy piece of land was drained and made 
into a sunken garden, an unusual setting for a 
school building. It was regarded as a reckless 
expenditure of school funds, when in reality it 
has proven to be the most economical solution of 
the problem because it would have been more 
expensive to fill the hole than to install the 
garden. The building site for the new Patrick 
Henry junior high school in Cleveland is very 
little larger than the requirements of the build 
ing. By cooperating with the city park depart- 
ment, a street will be vacated and a piece of 
waste land bordering on the boulevard, a natur- 
al amphitheater will be developed as a stadium, 


MEMORIAL GARDEN, CLEVELAND, OHIO 


which will provide accommodations for all 
athletic events, concerts, pageants, and other 
school activities. 

The board of education of Cleveland is doing 
an unusual piece of work by maintaining a 
Memorial Garden in memory of the children 
and teachers who lost their lives in the Collin- 
wood fire, an expression of sentiment in these 
days worth while. 

The monumental schools and landscape de 
velopment in Boston, Brooklyn, Buffalo, Cin- 
cinnati, Minneapolis, New York, Pittsburgh, St. 
Louis, St. Paul, Seattle, San Diego, Washing 
ton, and other cities are bright and shining 
lights in the field of school ground development. 
The great mass of the people reside in smaller 
cities and towns, villages, surburban and rural 
districts. It is encouraging when the board of 
education of a surburban district will expend 
$90,000 for the development of a twelve acre 
building site, providing spacious lawns, formal 
approach to the building, well laid brick walks, 
good driveways, well-selected trees and shrubs, 
athletic field, running track, tennis courts and 
every desirable feature for play activity. 

Health and happiness of children, strength 
and vigor of youth, physical efficiency of adults 
are of paramount importance. It is saner to 
keep children well than to attempt to cure them 
after they become sick. Money invested in 
playgrounds yields greater returns to the 
greater number than money spent in any correc- 
tive measures. Ample provision should be 
made for free play in the open air. 

Playground Requirements. 

Generally speaking in a city it is better to 
have a playground enclosed to keep children in, 
exclude others, and prevent children from run- 
ning into the street, subject to automobile and 
street car accidents. A good standard iron 
fence four or five feet high, is most durable, but 
a strong woven wire fence may be substituted 
and when covered with vines well trimmed, 
will give the effect of a tall hedge. Should the 
playground area be large enough, a shrub bor- 
der twelve to sixteen feet of well-selected trees 


and shrubs will soften the effect and make the 


glaring playground less objectionable in a 


neighborhood. Planting material should be of 
such a character as to prevent ch.ldren trom 
running through the planted area. When the 
playground is small, a fence or reta.ning wal 
may be placed three feet from the sidewalk gv 
ing space for shrubs and vines without obstruct 
ing the playground. 

There is a difference of opin on about th 
visibility of hav ng trees in a playground. Ex 
perience proves that it adds much to the com 
fort of ch ldren on hot days to have some had 
where small children can enjoy sandboxes and 
larger children have reading, storytelling, and 
the less active games. A _ well-equipped play- 
ground would provide a wading pool, sandboxes, 
swings and seesaws in a shady grass playground 
for small children, an athletic field with grass 
football field, baseball diamonds, running track, 
straight away, quoits pit, tennis, and athletic 
apparatus desired or afforded. 

Question of Maintenance. 

Installing a playground is like buying an 
automobile. It is not a question of first cost, 
but of maintenance. The size, surface, sur- 
roundings, equipment and maintenance of play- 
grounds is a mooted question. All agree that 
the size should vary with conditions and should 
be large or small as can be afforded or secured. 
But the surface, shall it be cinders, slag, ce- 
ment, brick, or grass? How and by whom will 
it be maintained? Shall it be enclosed and 
how? There are some outstanding instances 
where communities, boards of education and in- 
dividuals have had the courage of their con- 
victions and we have New York City condemn- 
ing blocks in congested neighborhoods and con- 
verting them into playgrounds; Flint, Michigan 
with a 57 aere high school site; Cleveland with 
six acres for the school for truant boys. 

Before undertaking any scheme of school- 
ground development, large or small, a comprte- 
hensive plan of the entire area should be made 
by an expert, who is familiar with the require- 
ments and details of such an undertaking. Out- 
standing features are drives, walks, lawns, play- 
ground surface and planting areas. After the 
building has been located on the building site, 
drives and walks are fairly well determined, and 
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areas for various types of playgrounds suggest- 
ed. There are scientific principles, fundament- 
al details, and common sense underlying any 
piece of construction. What would apply in 
one instance would fail in another. The de- 
mands of the situation will suggest the solution. 


A playground surface should not ve too hard 
to cause injury to children when falling, and 
not too soft to hinder them in free play running 
games. Lawn is excellent for football, basket- 
ball, hockey, ete. A light sandy soil two-thirds 
loam and one-third sand, packed makes a good 
surface, but must be watered to keep down the 
dust. <A building and grounds adequate for in- 
structive purposes alone will not suflice. It 
must be beautiful as well. Building sites have 
been too small and every available space was 
used for play. 


New Uses for Playgrounds. 


The educative value of moving pictures is 
generally recognized. Moving picture build- 
ings in outlying districts are hot, poorly venti- 
lated, and the films offered, frequently of medio- 
cre quality. A small portion of the playground 
equipped with a small stage, seats and portable 
moving picture machine would make it poasible 
for hundreds of mothers, fathers and children 
to see good films under wholesome conditions 
with small, or no expense. Good music could 
be given and plays and pageants staged. Thus 
not only would the physical standards be. raised, 
but also the intellectual and spiritual. The 
playground has its definite function to perform, 
but it should also be an important part of the 
general decorative scheme for the proper setting 
of the building. What it does for the children 
on the physical side, the decorative planting of 
the school yard must “carry on” on the esthetic 
side. 


School authorities and respond 
more readily to demands for provision for re- 
creational facilities in school ground develop- 
ment than to expense incurred for decorative 
features of the building site. Results are more 
immediate. One must visualize landscape de- 
velopment, and see results, two, five, or ten years 
hence. People are impatient. An iron fence 
in place, or a playground surfaced is so much 
visible return for money expended. A satis- 
factory city-wide policy comes only as a result 
of a process of education. The time required 
varies with conditions. 


taxpayers 


Expensive, well-constructed buildings have 
been occupied for a number of years without 
the yard being graded. Such a procedure is 
short-sighted. The moral influence on the chil- 
dren is wrong. A child is urged to begin and 
complete a specific piece of work. When a 
board of education, responsible for the ideals of 
children is remiss in the completion of work 
which is so apparent, the policy is faulty and 
should be remedied. 


The educational plant completed is the vision 
of the architect. It is not complete until the 
grounds are commensurate with, and as well ex- 
ecuted as the building. Before beginning con- 
struction, every detail has been worked out, ma- 
terial of proper quality and quantity estimated 
and specified. The same definite plans must be 
made and material specified for landscape work. 
The work should not be undertaken by an inex- 
perienced person as there are many questions to 
be considered and problems solved. 


Land and Soil Considerations. 


Grass plots and planting areas must be staked 
out to conform with the shapes of the beds as 
shown on the plan. Soil is not usually of qual- 
ity or texture to satisfy the demands of the 
planting list, and should be removed to the 
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ENTRANCE TO SCHOOL FROM MEMORIAL GARDEN, CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


depth of eighteen to 24 inches, and space filled 
with a good loam mixture. 

Soil must be enriched, lightened and prepared 
as its nature requires: Clay soil, by the addi- 
tion of sandy loam and manure; sandy soil, by 
the addition of clay loam and manure. The 
soils in the resultant loam mixture should be of 
equal parts, the manure to compose one-fourth 
the volume of all beds, be well decomposed, and 
not “fire-fanged.” Loam should be at all times 
in a proper condition to receive the planting. 
It should be reasonably free from visible weed 
growth and sufficiently fertile to promote nat- 
ural growth of plant material. This quality of 
soil will supply the needs of most plants, but 
there varied hab- 
Sand dunes are congenial to some, while 
Many broad- 


An acid 


soil will kill some plants and an alkali soil de- 


are others which thrive in 
itats. 
others revel in bogs and marshes. 


leaved evergreens require peaty soil. 


GRANDFATHER’S CARPET-BAG. 
Frances Wright Turner. 


Up in Grandmother’s attic 
The place where I used to play, 
Hanging away in under the eaves 
And covered with cobwebs gray, 
I found,—well, I’d never have guessed it 
If it hadn’t been for the tag 
That was printed, and tied on the handles, 
Labeled,—“Grandfather’s carpet-bag.” 


And down in the very bottom, 
Were some school-books old, and worn; 
The quaintest little geography, 
On it’s fly-leaf printed, “JOHN,” 
And a reader with old-time pictures 
Of children all in groups, 
Where each of the girls wore pantalets, 
And most of the boys chased hoops. 


There were spelling-book, ’rithmetic, and a slate 
With a pencil tied to it’s frame, 
And a heart carved out by grandfather, 
With his own, and Grandma’s name. 
And I found such dreams and fancies 
That whenever the hours lag, 
I steal up in Grandmother’s attic, 
To that strange old carpet-bag. 


Such an attic! Filled with treasures 
From the old brass warming-pan, 

To the hair covered trunk by the window, 
It belonged to my Uncle Dan. 

But still tucked away, where I found it 
Beneath a worn old flag, 

Is the relic I love the best of all, 
My Grandfather’s carpet-bag. 


stroy others. The only safe procedure is to 
study needs of plants and if you are able to sup- 
ply congenial conditions you are safe in inelud- 
ing them in your planting list. 

reliable 


nurseries and insist that specimens be typical 


Always secure plant material from 
and up to specifications in height, width, and 
quality. <All stock should be 
transplanted stock. 
Influence of Attractive School Grounds. 
The 


tween time of digging 


rootpruned and 


care of nursery stock intervening be- 
and planting may mean 
Stock 


All evergreens must 


your plantation. 
should not be “stripped.” 


suecess or failure in 
be balled and burlapped, and heeled in, or other 
wise protected as soon as they arr.ve. 

A fine lawn or grass playground is much to 
be desired. The space should be excavated to 


inches below finished grade 


line, all poor soil, rocks and building debris re 


the depth of six 


moved. Fertilization of plots will depend upon 


local conditions. Plant trees and let the chil 
dren grow up with them. Properly planned, 


planted and cared for, the school and its sur- 
roundings must radiate beauty, order, inspira- 
tion, health and happiness through the neigh- 
borhood. 

A laborer speaking of the effort factory man- 
agers are making to 
“If it is 
men of sixty with beautiful, orderly surround- 


improve factory grounds 
remarked : thought wise to influence 
ings, how much more important it is to inspire 
children in their impressionable years. I am 
in favor of spending money for that purpose.” 

A little girl in 
white lily. 


a slum district was offered a 
Before taking it she said: “Wait 
until I wash my hands.” 

When a new schoolhouse is built in a locality, 
well designed and constructed, with artistic and 
appropriate setting, ample, well-equipped and 
maintained playgrounds, the hair ribbons of the 
little girls are brighter, little dresses are daint- 
ier, shoes neater, in fact, the whole neighbor- 
hood seems to be trying to line up to the stan 
dards set by the new school. 

In a short and hedges 
planted in the schoolyard will be duplicated in 
Houses get a fresh coat of 
neighborhood 


time, shrubs, trees 
the home grounds. 
the 


well-groomed appearance. 


paint, and soon assumes a 
The school is the potent factor in community 


betterment. 
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Practical Consolidated School Budgeting 


Budgeting is worth while in a consolidated 
school as well as in a large city school. The 
following actual experience is typical of what 
ean be done in a newly organized consolidated 
school in the Middle West. 

Each year the school board of Albert City, 
Iowa, has met and estimated taxes by guess- 
work. Each year the superintendent has 
“asked” for as much money as he dared, for 
each item in which he was interested. The 
board has not known where the money went nor 
whether it was well spent. They have hoped it 
was spent for better schools. The superintend 
ent has not known except in the most general 
way how much money the sources of revenue 
could supply without hardship to the taxpayer. 
Neither the board nor superintendent have ever 
known how their expenditures compared with 
those of other schools of the same size. The 
worst thing about it is that this seems to be the 
usual situation in village school finance. 

The board of education of Albert City con- 
siders itself a business body, representing the 
taxpayer. Its members are elected to estimate 
the school tax money and to spend it to best 
advantage. Their task is to get the greatest 
good for the greatest number out of the schvol 
tax dollar. The superintendent is supposed to 
be an educational expert. He is hired by the 
board to make a school policy for the year and 
carry it out. But it was clear to the Albert 
City board that unless his policy could be ex- 
pressed in dollars and cents the board could not 
intelligently approve or disapprove it. 

In other words, the superintendent was hired 
to propose, out of his superior technical train- 
ing and experience, a policy for the school. The 
board insisted that this policy be stated in terms 
of the dollars necessary to carry it out. Then 
they might pass judgment upon it as business 
men, much as a jury sits on a case. They 
argued that a good school policy ought to show 
results which an intelligent group of citizens 
could see and understand. The superintendent 
might make his plan as up-to-date as he knew 
how, and as expensive as he thought necessary, 
but he must defend it on the grounds of com- 
mon sense before the board acting for the public 
who pays the bills. Their approval could then 
be indicated by the amount of their tax estimate. 


Reaching Budget Estimates. 


This policy the superintendent presented 
through his budget. He set his aims for the 
school for the coming year. He made such 
changes in curriculum as the latest educational 
practice seemed to warrant. He estimated the 
teaching force needed, and the supplies needed, 
to carry out this policy. He listed the fixed or 
contracted expenses known for the year, and 
estimated the cost of each new item as carefully 
as possible. 

All these he listed in a budget of proposed 
expenditures, as shown in Table I. The head- 
ings are those proposed by Dean Russell and E. 
E. Lindsay in a recent bulletin of the State 
University of Iowa. He then revised these 
estimates under each heading by comparison 
with the median number of dollars per pupil 
spent by forty-seven other consolidated schools 
in Iowa, as shown in Table II. He also checked 
his distribution of money between the various 
items, by comparison with the median distribu- 
tion found in the same group of schools (Table 
IIT), 

Then not forgetting the “money shortage” 
and the popular tendency toward cutting out 


L. J. Castle, Superintendent, Albert City, Ia. 


TABLE I. 
I. GENERAL FUND. 
1. Administration 
oo eee ey $ 2400 





i POPE ET ETE TET 200 
Se MII "6 5.5 0d ste pwieaca ss 150 
BOCTOTRTY Of BOOPE.....cncencte 100 
Secretary’s Supplies .......... 25 $2,875 
2. Instruction 
a . <0 0s 8803s o5R EEE $1600 
1400 
1400 
1500 
1450 
1200 
1080 
1080 
1080 
990 
1170 13,950 
EOD. ccaciasvccdauss saat 190 14,140 
3. Operation 
Fg PTT Tete 1,080 
Janitor’s Supplies ............ 100 
2 AS errr rrr err 1,000 
Light, power, gas, etc.......... 200 2,380 
4. Maintenance 
DEED. ads rho TNss ve ORS OKe ERS 100 100 
5. Auxiliary Agencies 
SE 6 tc¢e-en esiesendetsnden 225 
DD 6¢ccaraeeuteeketaresas 100 
ON REFIT CUCCCETT ERC CET 50 375 
6. Transportation 
Bus Drivers, 7 routes.......... 6,300 6,300 
7. Fixed Charges 
Wire IMSUPAMOS 0600000 cove v er 550 
Liability Insurance .......... 50 600 
8. Desks for high school......... 590 
Tablet-arm Chairs............. 425 
ree GD. 5.5 ks kb 5s ctsavdess 225 
Science equipment ............ 200 
Manual training equipment.... 200 
Domestic science equipment... 100 
POPDUUEOOD: cc aevacrensecies 50 81,790 
Total General Fund Expenditures. $28,560 
Tax of $95 per pupil of school age...... $30,875 
Diets BUG GUOGIGGs 6h 64h cep cnsne esas 1,200 
Received from sale of old property..... 3,156 
eo re ere se $34,631 
+. < . Seeeererrer  t ee 28,560 
NN a5 5350 cass ose ses eee 6,071 
eT Rg Eee ee 5,427 
BONED 5 0 kkec5 500 seebehashesassan $ 644 
Il. ScHOOLHOUSE FUND. 
1. Interest Gh BORE. v<ccadsdiscs $ 4,980 
B: Tee BO bk. 00s c005e eences 1,400 $6,380 
Tax of ten mills, Total Revenue......... 6,400 
Total Expense ........ 6,380 
are rrr Fore $ 20 
III. BOonps. 
1. Outstanding warrants ....... $30,000 
S. Bee 65.504 042Seennaes eee es 1,800 
5; Bee BE iicaaves cage teens ce 500 
6, SE FOG boc kccdcievvsteoes 600 
a A Teer er eer rr eee 4,500 
6. 


POREERMBOUS. © 5 cca da vcedoears 2,600 $40,000 


all expense not absolutely necessary, he figured 
the tax necessary to supply the money needed, 
and compared it with last year’s tax. By care- 
fully re-checking each item of expense, he was 
able to reduce his estimate considerably with- 
out cutting down its educational efficiency 
greatly. The new estimate, he found, could be 
covered by a tax six mills lower than the tax of 
last year in the old independent town district. 
The millage outside the town would still be 
raised considerably, but since this is a newly 
organized consolidation, that change was ex- 
pected. The main point is that the superinten- 
dent made his final estimates for the year’s ex- 
penses with the tax-payer’s interests before him! 
Naturally he planned to make every dollar go as 
far as possible. 


39 


Defending a Budget. 


Armed with this revised budget, the charts 
here shown and some charted results of his work 
during the past year, the superintendent placed 
his policy before the board at their annual meet- 
ing. He explained the budget item by item, de- 
fending the expenditures which seemed unusual. 
The board asked questions. Why did he need 
an office assistant? The superintendent ex- 
plained that a student could care for much of 
his correspondence and filing at one third the 
expense for her time, leaving his time free for 
administrative and supervisory tasks. He 
showed that the average superintendent in a 
small school wastes at least two hours of each 
day doing “cheap” tasks. 


Other items were called into question and de- 
fended. A new mimeograph for the use of the 
teachers, pupils and the office was approved after 
a demonstration of its necessity. A fund for 
library books was shown to be a wise use of 
school money. Several items of equipment 
were carefully gone over and their exact use as- 
certained. The questions by the members of 
the Board are mentioned to show that these 
men were working at their job, namely, the job 
of spending the tax-payers’ money intelligently, 
not haphazardly. They compared each division 
of the budget with the median for the forty- 
seven other consolidated schools mentioned. 
(Tables II and III.) Most important of all, 
they compared the total number of dollars spent 
per pupil with the median numbers of dollars 
per pupil spent by these other schools and found 
that their own figure was fifteen per cent lower. 
(Table IV). 

They estimated that this difference was less 
than the decrease in the cost of supplies. In 
other words they found that the school was 
actually able to give more to the pupils than the 
median consolidated school, with a lower millage 
in the town district than before! Finally, they 
compared the portion of the total tax dollar in 
town which was to be spent for schools with the 
median percent for 164 towns of the same size 
in lowa (Table V), 

The Board accepted the budget, after these 
comparisons. Taxes were estimated to cover 
the amounts called for in both the general and 
schoolhouse funds. It was then “up to the 
superintendent” to not exceed the budget esti- 
mates during the ensuing year. 


The budget and some of the comparisons here 
shown were then published in the local paper. 
In the article the superintendent tried to show 
the tax-payers just how their money was to be 
spent for better schools. At the first meeting 
of the “Home-School Club” the superintendent 
at the request of the board again presented the 
facts to the people by the use of slides and a 
short talk on finance. Comparisons of the local 
school with others of the same class were clearly 
made. 


The Effect of a Budget. 


1. By making the superintendent responsible 
for the careful administration of every dollar, 
the town millage was lowered six mills and the 
whole district was taxed only $95 per pupil of 
school age instead of the $100 legal limit which 
the board had thought would be necessary. 

2. The pupils received an up-to-date curricu- 
lum, better teachers, and several pieces of new 
equipment which the board would probably not 
have felt justified in buying had these items not 
been presented to them on a business basis. 


























DOLLARS PER PUPIL GENERAL PUND EXPENSE 
ADMINISTRATI Our School tio. 
os The Others $10.87 
_—— i Ali 
The Others $59.20 
OPERATION Our School $661 
— The Others $14.00 
Our School $0.37 
MAINTENANCE The Others 40.25 
AGEN Our School $1.36 
GSEELIART ores, The Others $2.65 
TRANSPORT RTT Our School $25.53 
aties The Others $26.90 
CHARGES Our School $2.22 
— f The Others $1.56 
TABLE Il. 


A Comparison with the Median of Forty-seven Iowa 
Consolidated Schools, 1920-1921. 


3. The tax-payers were saved several hun- 
dred dollars by the provision for a sinking fund 
to retire the bond issue due at the end of ten 
years. 

4. The Board members gained materially in 
the confidence of the tax payers and will be re- 
membered of 
funds. 

5, The superintendent gained greater knowl- 
edge of his job in its larger aspect. 


as good administrators public 


He now 
has the viewpoint of the man who pays the bills, 
and spends with discrimination. Not least of 


HOW THE TAX DOLLAR IS DIVIDED BETWEEN 
SCHOOL AND TOWN EXPENSES 





A COMPARISON WITH THE MEDIAN OF 164 IOWA 
TOWNS BETWEEN 500 AND 999 POPU. 
LATION, 1920-1921. * 

TABLE V. 

A Comparison with the Median of 164 Iowa Towns Between 
500 and 999 Population, 1920-1921. 
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PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF GENERAL FUND EXPENSE 








Our School 10.7 % 
ADMINISTRATION a, The Others 11,1 % 
- 8 
INSTRUCTION 
7 The Others 47.7% 
Our School 6.9 £ 
OPERATION — The Others 13.0 % 
Our School 0.4 ¢ 
MAINTENANCE bh The Others 1.6% 
Our School 1.44 
AUXILIARY agencres The Others 0.8 &% 
Our School 25, 
TRANSPORTATION [ANNIE Our School 23. 
- Our School 2.2% 
FIXED OHARCIS bal The Others 0.6% 


TABLE III. 

A Comparison with the Median of Forty-seven Iowa 

Consolidated Schools, 1920-1921. 

all, he has by this one piece of administrative 
work gained the support and staunch friendship 
of every member of the board and the confidence 

and good will of the tax-paying community. 
The chief difficulties are those of a pioneer. 
The meager comparisons used were worked out 
by the superintendent from data gathered by the 
Department of Education of the State Univers 
ity of Iowa. Much more data is now availabie 
in a bulletin published by this department on 
lowa.' Other 


TOTAL DOLLARS PER PUPIL, GENERAL FUND EXPENSE 
(Exclusive of Capital Outlay) 


school finance in small schools 


WE SPEND THIS 

year PER »pp?, $100.56 
OTHERS SPENT LAST 

YEAR PER PUPIL $ 115.41 


TABLE IV. 
A Comparison with the Median of Forty-seven Iowa 
Consolidated Schools, 1920-1921. 
should try out. the plan and report results. Is 
the budget worth while in a consolidated school ? 
The writer believes there is nothing a superin- 
tendent can do that will help more to build for 
his boys and girls a’strong school, than to in- 
form himself so as to intelligently advise his 
Board by presenting his yearly policy in terms 
of dollars and cents. 
of Iowa School 


and E. E. 
Sulletin, 1921 


Finance,” 1920-1921, by 
Lindsay, University of 


“A Survey 
Wm. F. Russell 
Iowa Extension 


Honoring Civic Heroes 


The world thinks of heroes in terms of self- 
sacrifice and exceptional service accomplished 
through brilliant action in time of great human 
It fastens 
heroes, as it should. 


stress. its admiration upon 


It glorifies them., 


war 


But it overlooks the civic heroes of its own 
time—these remarkable men whose sacrifice and 
service to mankind are modestly and unostenta- 
tiously rendered. Their task is devoid of the 
dash and thrill of dramatic action. They per- 
form a laborious drudgery in order that the 
world may be a better place for us all. We 
raise no monument in praise of them. We ob- 
serve their passing with silence. 

When Frank V. Thompson, superintendent of 
the Boston schools, died after a brief illness on 
October 23, 1921, a writer who signs himself 
“Unele Dudley” under the title of 
Heroes” uttered a tribute in the Boston Daily 
Globe which is well worth reproduction: 


“Civie 


“When the able superintendent of schools of a 
great American city lays down his life in ser- 
vice he leaves vacant a position which demands 
of the person who holds it more than that re- 
quired by almost any other place in our public 


life. 


“The tendency of our civilization has been to 
make a sharp distinction between technical and 
The Mayor of a city 
need not be a skilled accountant, or an authority 


administrative ability. 


on sewage to render acceptable service. A 


Governor who does not know which end of a 
surveyor’s instrument should come next to the 
eye can give his State a splendid administration, 
Kven a Presi- 
dent can make a creditable record without be- 


provided he is a judge of men. 


ing expert in the work of any Federal depart- 
ment. All these positions are executive, calling 
for the ability to get hold of the right men to 
do the. work. 

“Technical experts are usually put in an en- 
tirely different class. 
ed for years in a particular field and not ex- 


Kach is a specialist train- 
pected to shine outside of it. The great sur- 
geon is hot required to administer a hospital, 
nor is the great engineer commonly selected to 
direct an’ industry. 
The Hero of Education. 

“In public education it is ‘different. Prac- 
tically every man who rises to a place of author- 
ity in our American system not only has made 
teaching his life work, but has specialized in 
branch of education. Mr. 


some particular 


Thompson, for instance, had attained high 
standing as an expert both on technical and on 
commercial training. In order to be certified 
as fitted for a position as superintendent in any 
of the 250 Massachusetts towns and cities which 
come more directly under the control of the 
State Department of Education, a teacher must 
be able to prove not only that he has had the 
proper higher training, but he must show at 
least two years of successful administrative ex- 
perience and must submit to a long written ex- 
amination in order that the department may be 
sure that his knowledge is still at his finger tips. 

“The position is one of authority over other 
experts and it is obvious that a superintendent 
cannot command the respect of his teachers un- 
less they recognize he is also a teacher of proved 
ability. 

“In spite of earnest efforts to keep the schools 
out of politics they can never be quite outside 
of the political life of a democratic country. 
For that reason the mere technician would be 
He 
should not be a politician, but without a keenly 
developed political sense he cannot succeed. If 
the schools are not to become emmeshed in the 


utterly lost as director of a school system. 


tangle of partisan strife so common in large and 
small political units, the chief reason is always 
the man at their head. He must have the wis- 
dom of the serpent and use it in defense of his 
schools. 

“Philadelphia had occasion a short time ago 
to appoint a new superintendent. It is 
well governed city, as the teachers realize. 


not a 
The 
result was that many able men either turned 
down the position or declined to be considered 
for it. The increase in salary did not tempt 
them because they feared that it involved get- 
ting into a political mess. For years Chicago 
had Mrs. Ella Flagg Young, one of the ablest 
women in America, in 


its schools. 


The municipal politics of Chicago are about as 


charge of 


bad as can be found anywhere in the country, 

but Mrs. Young managed to keep her feet and 

her ideals, although once she resigned in the 

process. The man appointed to follow her was 

broken by the ward bosses in less than a year. 
The Defender of the Schools. 

“In the small city or the town, polities is of- 
ten a more serious menace to the schools than in 
a larger center. If the wayward son of a local 
potentate is refused promotion or fails to pass 
father is 
sometimes observed on the warpath looking for 


college entrance examinations, his 
the scalp of a teacher with which to vindicate 
the wounded family dignity. Then it is that 
the superintendent must stand his ground or the 
will be impaired. A 
politician can play polities, but a school head 
must understand sufficiently well to 
keep himself and his school clear of them. 

“All in all it is a big job. 
the schools must be an authority on buildings, 
equipment, and real estate. 


integrity of the system 
polities 
The man who runs 


He must maintain 
the morale of the teaching staff and must wear 
well with the boys and girls. Running a trust 
or bossing a labor union looks simple beside 
what But that 


most of the superintendents are living up to the 


he does. the amazing fact is 
specifications which circumstances have made 
for them. 

“What do these prodigies of skill, tact and en- 
durance receive their 
toil? That is a question hardly worth asking. 
As much as $18,000 has been reported, but Bos- 
ton only pays $10,000, and it is doubtful if there 
are half a dozen cities which offer more. The 
average in New England is not far from $2600. 


compensation for 


as a 


It is not a well-paid profession, but there are 
no publie servants who give more for their pay. 

“Anyone who is looking for a civie hero is 
likely to find the object of his search in the office 


of superintendent of schools.” 








Educational Publicity in Daily Newspaper 


R. E. Garlin and B. F. Pittenger, University of Texas 


The importance of the newspaper as an 
agency for school publicity is already widely 
recognized. Several recent articles in this and 
other journals have emphasized its values and 
described But these treatments have 
been, in the main, prophetic and ideal. No ac- 
count has been found of any extensive study of 
newspaper educational publicity as it exists. 

It has therefore seemed useful 


its uses. 


to attempt a 


report of publicity actually given to edu- 
cational matters by a representative newspaper 
For this 
purpose was selected one of the leading dailies 


of Texas, chic fly because of the local connec- 


over a considerable period of time. 


tions and interests of the writers. Hvery issue 
of this paper was scanned, and every article 
having to do with schools or education con- 
tained therein was carefully read, for the period 
from January 1 to December 31, 1919. 
Immediately after reading, each item or arti- 
cle was classified according to the rubrics of the 
tables accompanying this report. These rubrics 
were themselves the product of a considerable 
amount of preliminary reading and trial class- 
ification. Each item was classified only once, 
according to its apparent emphasis. The judg- 
ment of the reader was the only available means 
for deciding this emphasis, and consequently 


for determining the classification. 


Classifying Educational Publicity. 

Two possible sources of error at once appear 
in this method. First, as each item was classi 
fied only according to its one emphatic point, 
this report takes no account of other matters 
touched upon in a minor way. For example, a 
half-column article devoted chiefly to a descrip- 
tion of a new school building would be counted 
as a half-column under “buildings and grounds”, 
although a portion of its space may have been 
No 
practicable way to avoid this error occurred to 
the writers. However, it is probable that this 
error was compensating to a considerable de- 
gree. 
item were compensated by minor emphases of 
other The 
found in 


given to topics covered by other rubrics. 


Minor emphases of certain sorts in one 


second evident 
the fact that the 
reader’s judgment was the only criterion used 


elsewhere. 


sorts 
source of error is 
for determining the classification. The errors 
from this source were minimized so far as pos- 
sible by the exercise of scrupulous care, and by 
frequent checking. 

Despite these acknowledged deficiencies in 
their method, the writers feel, with the impres- 
sions of their long reading fresh in their minds, 
that the tables submitted herewith give a reli- 
able the distribution of 
space among the various rubrics. 


indication of actual 

One further word of explanation is in order. 
It will be observed that every item, advertise- 
ment, or article touching directly upon educa- 
tional 


‘ 


matters has been considered as “educa- 


tional publicity”, without reference to the in- 
of the publisher. This 
been done in the belief that publicity is not a 
fact, and that 
newspaper mention of or reference to the schools 
Possibly the 
most effective publicity is often secured wher 


Moreover, 


there was no clear way to discriminate between 


tention writer or has 


matter of intention but of any 


has a certain advertising value. 
there is the least obvious intention. 
intentional and accidental publicity, except in 
the case of paid advertisements. 


Analysis in Three Tables. 
Turning now to the tables, it will be noted that 


they are three in number: one for each of the 


TABLE I—NEWS ARTICLES. 


SPACE IN COLUMNS. 
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ITEMS OF PUBLICITY. OD eB wh «3<s ae & Pa 
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Pre ret Pe eee let 1% 1% 
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three chief newspaper departments. Table I 
assembles the publicity material appearing in 
the news columns; Table II, that found in the 
Table III, that discussed 


in the editorial department. 


advertising sections; 


The vertical columns in each table assemble 
the matter according to the level. of 
school referred to. Only two of these column- 
titles seem to require explanation. The 
“all departments” that did not 
show clearly what level or type was under con- 


type or 


term 
covers items 
sideration, while the term “general” is employed 
to cover items that obviously referred to edu- 
cation in the abstract, and not to any particular 
type or level of institution. 


indicate the nature 
emphasis given in the different publicity 
The figures in the tables represent news- 
columns. Thus the figure “32” in the 
upper left hand corner of Table I means that 
during the year 1919 the newspaper under dis- 


The horizontal columns 
of the 
items. 


paper 


cussion assigned 32 columns of news space to 


student-activities in college and university, 
aside from athletics. 

The most general fact revealed by these tables 
is that this one newspaper devoted during the 
period of one year approximately twelve hun- 
dred columns of its space to some aspect of edu- 
eation. This is an average of about one hun- 
dred columns per month, or more than three 


columns daily. There is no reason to suppose 
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that conditions were abnormal in any way dur- 
ing the period investigated. Of this grand total 
of approximately twelve hundred columns, 754 
were news space, 418 were advertising space, 
and not quite 30 were in the form of editorials. 
This distribution is perhaps roughly propor- 
tional to the distribution of the total newspaper 
space among these three departments. 


This grand total of nearly 1200 columns (1181 
to be exact) is an impressive one. If the news- 
paper studied is at all representative, and if 
the period covered is not abnormal (and the 
writers are not aware of anything unusual about 
either), then it that a considerable 
amount of educational publicity is being regu- 
larly effected through the newspapers of the 
country. 


follows 


The question next arises: What kind of edu- 
cational advertising do newspapers afford? A 
review of the tables shows that a decided dis- 
proportion of emphasis, both as to school level 
affected and as to the topics embraced. For ex- 
ample, more than half of the total news space 
used is devoted to some aspect of higher educa- 
Of the about half 
is used by higher institutions and nearly all of 
the remainder by business colleges. Of the edi- 
torial space, except for that devoted to matters 
of general educational interest, the greatest 
amount is again given to colleges and univers- 
ities. Kindergartens, and public 


tion. advertising space, 


elementary 
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TABLE II—ADVERTISEMENTS. 


ITEMS OF PUBLICITY. 


DIE ChB nb iis ges ve cccs cs sacccecccccccceses 
EE ee 
Kindergarten Training School.................- 


SPACE IN COLUMNS. 


TABLE III—EDITORIALS. 


ITEMS OF PUBLICITY. 


I 
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and secondary schools are comparatively e- 
glected in all of the newspaper departments. 
Student Activities Lead. 

The reader will also notice that some subjects 
are emphasized much more than others. For 
example, the news-columns give 4541% out of a 
total of 734 columns to the subjects of student 
activities, athletics, buildings and grounds, 
courses, and opening and closing of schools, and 
teachers. Specifically, 543 columns are given 
to student activities, 1554 to athletics, 634 to 
buildings and grounds, 75} to courses, 643 to 
the opening and closing of schools, and 403 to 
teachers. The significance of these figures be- 
comes more apparent when it is noted that the 
table contains 40 different subjects or rubrics. 

In the news-columns, more space is given to 
athletics than to any other item. In fact, from 
one-fourth to one-fifth of the total news space 
used for education is given to athletics. This 
subject is given twice as much news space as is 
given to courses, nearly forty times as much as 
is given to equipment, more than twenty-five 
times as much as is devoted to enrollment, 
more than twenty-five times as much as is given 
to attendance, more than five ‘times as much as 
is given to finance, nearly three times as much 
as is given to other student activities, more than 
fifteen times as much as is given to honors, 
nearly nine times as much as is devoted to Tegis- 
lation, more than eight times as much as is de- 
voted to salaries, and nearly three times as 
much as is given to teachers. This over-em- 
phasis upon athletics in the news is compensa- 
ted for in part by the almost total exclusion of 
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the subject from the advertising and editorial 
sections, where the emphasis is given to courses, 
salaries, and equipment. 

There are also evidences of the other extreme. 
For instance, Table I shows that there are 
eleven subjects to each of which is given less 
than two columns of space. The average num- 
ber of columns per subject in this table 
is about eighteen. There are only ten subjects 
that are average or above, leaving thirty sub- 
jects below the average in the amount of space 
assigned. Subjects like attendance, consolida- 
tion, enrollment, census, classes, etc., receive 
comparatively slight attention. 

It must not be inferred that the writers re 
commend an equal apportionment of space to 
all these various rubrics. Just what propor 
tion ought to be assigned to each it is, of 
course, impossible to say. The purpose of this 
report is to present the facts as they are, and 
the reader is left to draw his own conclusions. 

Who Initiates School Publicity. 

Turning to tables IT and TTT, it appears that 
the emphasis in the advertising sections is over 
whelmingly given to courses of study, while the 
editorials tend to stress salaries, with courses a 
close second. Here the ‘news interest is clearly 
subordinated to the interests that actuate the 
advertisers and editors. The effect is to com 
pensate in part for the peculiarities of the news 
columns. 

One other fact of interest disclosed in the 
study, but not included in the tables, was the 
tendency to concentrate publicity efforts, espec- 
ially in the news-columns, around the beginning 





and the end of the school year. This fact was 
evident, although no data was compiled to mea 
sure it. 

In conclusion we may ask: Do the schools 
and education appear to find mention in the 
newspapers because of their own efforts to se- 
cure intelligent publicity, or because of the 
newspaper’s efforts to find news? In other 
words, do the schools or the newspapers at pres- 
ent take the initiative in educational publicity ? 

The fact that so much of present publicity 
comes through the news-columns and so little 
through the advertising and editorial sections 
suggests that it is the newspaper rather than the 
school that is taking the initiative in this work. 
This impression is confirmed by the facts that 
present publicity is not distributed evenly over 
the year, that emphasis is placed upon private 
and higher schools, and that athletics is given 
such unique prominence in the school news. To 
reverse the foregoing: If school authorities 
were taking an intelligent interest in educa- 
tional advertising we would expect other topics 
than athletics to be given greatest emphasis, we 
would expect public elementary and secondary 
schools to be better represented, we would exX- 
pect a more even and systematic distribution of 
publicity efforts over the year, and we would 
probably find a larger proportion of space given 
to the schools and their needs in the editorial 
and regular advertising columns. 

BEAUTIFYING RURAL SCHOOL 
GROUNDS. 
Orin Crooker, Wheaton, III. 

The rural school ground is often far from at- 
tractive in appearance—a fact which has led to 
many good intentioned efforts in the past to 
make good some of the apparent deficiencies in 
the way of adornment. Such efforts usually 
meet with poor success, the reason for which, 
often times, is not easily fathomed. A speaker 
at a rural planning school held at Madison, 
Wis., told in a most instructive way of the dif- 
ficulties encountered by himself and others in 
an effort to beautify the surroundings of sev- 
eral rural schools. Out of his failure—for it 
was such—he pointed the way to successful 
work. of this kind. According to his statement 
the state horticultural society some ten years 
ago Offered to “landscape” with shrubs and 
trees the grounds of seven rural schools in the 
southern part of the state. The work was to be 
done without cost to the school districts and the 
plantings were to be supervised free of charge 
for a period of four years. No encouragement 
was met with from directors, teachers or others, 
and though the work was put through without 
open opposition it was found afterwards that 
in some instances the shrubs and trees were 
rooted out. 

Out of this experience, the speaker stated, 
much wisdom had been gleaned. In the in- 
stances spoken of the plans had miscarried for 
the reason that they had been too elaborate. In 
its desire to “beautify,” the horticultural so- 
ciety overlooked the fact that the school grounds 
belonged to the children for recreation pur- 
poses and that the location of choice and attrac- 
tive shrubs was not viewed with favor when 
these interfered with the use of the grounds for 
ball playing and other sports. There are, the 
speaker stated, but few things that are really 
practical in any such place for purposes of 
adornment. A screen of tall growing bushes 
for the outbuildings is desirable and will add 
as much as any other thing in improvement. 
No trees or groups of shrubs should be placed 
on the grounds except possibly at the corners. 
A few roadside trees, where these may be lack 
ing, or a few border trees will give a welcome 
shade as they develop and will interfere in no 
way with the use of the grounds for ball or 
other sports. Nothing else in the way of shrub 


or tree planting should be attempted. 
(Concluded on Page 112) 
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Is Discipline a Part of a Load 
for a Teacher? 

studies the per cent of a 
teacher’s load in discipline is 9.5. In the first 
cease, Table I, 98 teachers rated the question- 
naire with a median of nine per cent and in the 
second study, Table IT, 139 give the 
median of ten per cent. Of this 9.5 per cent of 
effort just what does the community receive? 


In both 


average 


teachers 


Does the socalled question of discipline yield 
the returns to the community which will justify 
9.5 per cent of the effort or expenditures of en- 
ergy by the teacher? It is an easy matter to 
a better condition would save much of 


this 9.5 per cent loss. 


see that 
When young Americans 
of the age of understanding which justifies the 
expenditure of money for demand 
9.5 per cent of a teacher’s effort for discipline, 
it is time that the home and the community see 
that a larger social efficiency be secured. Some 
organization or 


edueation, 


competent person must bring 
about the right guidance and respect for social 
customs among the young people. <A clear view 
of the purpose of school cannot fail to reduce 
the expenditure of energy much below 9.5 per 
cent for disciplinary purposes. 

From another standpoint possibly much of 
this energy is lost due.to the standards and or 
ganization of a school. Supervisors and admin 
istrators may ask for eccentric measures in dis- 
cipline which are out of keeping with an edu 
eative process. In such event the discipline is 
by-product. No little of the far 


reaching loss in discipline comes from vicious 


simply a 


promptings in the conversation about the fire 
side, on the gatherings 
Some of the against school 
authority which have come to the attention of 
those 
which were suggested to boys by young fathers 
had 


Too commonly a 


street, or in. social 


worst offenses 


a superintendent of years’ experience are 


who children in school or by aged men. 


ne’er-do-well or street wag 


gathers a group of curious boys about him to 


tell them “how I done it.” Many very grave 
offenses against schools have been carried out 


Pos- 


sibly ignorance or a desire for revenge is a guid- 


by young people from such promptings. 
ing motive in these evils. There is no way of 
protecting the school from the evil of outside 
social Discipline from the highest 
standpoint can be very closely associated with 
the attitudes of The product of un 
wholesome attitudes carries far in conduct. 


influences. 
pupils. 


In studying the medians under discipline the 
reader will see that every element has a part in 
producing this load in discipline. There is a 
median of three per cent of load in classes, and 
as modified by the 
supervisors 


a median of four per cent 


community, parents, 


and pupils 
The discipline in the halls and assemblies has 


a median just as high as that of classes. The 
playground discipline seems to be slightly 


lower. 

After all much of what we call discipline is 
very vague. One school may be very poorly dis 
ciplined if the standards of another were to be 
applied. 


Many agree that a free opportunity 


The Teacher’s Load  / awe? 


S. W. Johnson, Superintendent of Schools, 


Brookings, S. D. 


(Concluded from November) 


for instruction along useful lines must be pro- 
vided through discipline. 

Morale is recognized immediately 
the 


success in 


as one of 
most desirable outstanding influences for 
school if it be of the right kind. 
Possibly no other element has more virtue in its 
relation to a teacher’s work. In both question- 
naires discipline as modified by community; 
parents, supervisors, and pupils shows a median 
of four per cent or more. 

What Per Cent of the Teacher’s Load is Given 

Particularly to Student Relations? 

In this questionnaire the first three phases 
have to do very largely with the pupils’ side of 
the The influenee and reae- 
tion to the attitudes of pupils is distinetly for a 
student’s consideration. 


school. teacher’s 
The classroom instrue- 


tion is outstanding in its 


student relation; it 
deals entirely with discipline and is confined to 
pupils alone in its function. The total per cent 
of medians of teachers on these three divisions 
of the questionnaire amounts to 54 per cent of 
the teacher’s load in the first study and 70 per 
cent in From this standpoint the 
pupils are most of the teacher’s effort. 
The The other 
phase of the questionnaire deals with the pupil 
indirectly and can be said to exist for the pupil, 


the second. 
vetting 
exists 


school for the pupils. 


yet the direct application of a teacher’s energy 


in an average of 62 per cent of the teacher's 


load is given to the pupil. 
To What Extent is Professional Growth Recog- 
nized in a Teacher’s Load? 
Ih 


all commendable organizations in the in- 
dustrial world the question of up keep receives 
definite This problem 


should be recognized by supervisors in schools 
if the system in which 


very consideration. 
a teacher works is large 
enough to connect with the units of our plan of 
education. For a teacher to stay in a school a 
few years and be passed on to another as a worn- 
out or inefficient worker has no justification or 
commendation for the profession of teaching. 
It costs too much to train and prepare a teacher 
to allow her neglected. The 
weight and magnitude of this problem of pro- 
fessional growth will be modified no little by 
the preparation which the teacher had made be- 
fore entering the profession. 


up-keep to be 


Teachers in all 
probability are breaking down from nerve ex- 


haustion, discouragement, or failure because 
adequate preparation and training have not 


been made before entering the teaching profes- 
sion. 

The living teacher who is really achieving the 
most in her work is that one who is carrying 
out some project in professional study each year. 
This calls for study in service beyond the mere 
warming-up of daily lessons. It is impossible 
for a thoughtful, studious mind to have less in- 
terest in school work because of regular study. 

In the first study the median for this is ten 
per cent with 89 teachers checking. In the sec- 
ond study it is ten per cent with 119 checking. 
See data in Tables T and TT. After the first 
study was made a number of superintendents 
and teachers in colleges of education felt that 
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ten per cent of the load over-rated the real ef- 
fort, that teachers did not use so much energy 
in professional growth. There is some assur- 
ance in this per cent from 119 teachers giving 
the same median in the second study. In fair- 
ness this percent is possibly an approximate 
part of a teacher’s load. If a teacher has made 
ample preparation in study and practice before 
being assigned to her duties her efforts for pro- 
fessional growth will not be so heavy. If she 
has begun thoroughly prepared and has an am- 
bition to become a superior teacher this load 
will, no doubt, be much greater. 

There are many elements associated with the 
school system which will modify prefessional 
growth. If the superintendent is working new 
plans and courses where higher standards of in- 
struction and better methods of teaching are de- 
manded, the load in growth is 
added. If there is a tendency to be very con- 
servative, little progress is attempted. 


professional 


A com- 
fort is felt in methods that have been practiced 
in the past and the teacher’s load under these 
conditions may be very small. Academie and 
professional training is recognized by 55 teach- 
ers and a median of four per cent of the load is 
determined. In the second study 70 teachers 
have a median of five per cent of the load in pro- 
fessional growth. The other subjects such as 
growth in service and recreational studies hold 
minor places, with a number of teachers recog- 
nizing them in professional growth. It is in- 
that 51 teachers recognize 
growth for service with a median of three per 
cent and at the same time 55 of the teachers 
consider recreational studies with a median of 
two per cent. In the second study in the same 
order 90 of the teachers give a median of four 
per cent and in recreational studies 68 teachers 
give a median of three per cent. 


teresting to note 


In both in- 

vestigations there is a difference in medians of 

but one per cent between the recreational stud- 

ies and growth of service. 

School Organization as a Factor in a Teacher’s 
Load. 

It seems rather remarkable that 70 teachers 
rate school organization, in Table I, as a part of 
the load with a median of ten per cent and in 
the second study 94 teachers gave the same 
median, (in Table IT). Is it probable that the 
organization of a school can use ten per cent of 
a teacher’s effort? Buildings with an average 
median of 2.5 per cent for these two studies; 
number of classes with an average median of 
three per cent; the size of classes with an aver- 
age median of 3.5 per cent; the length of per- 
iods with an average median of 2.5 per cent; 
the cooperation of departments with an aver- 
age median of 2.5 per cent; the individuality of 
instruction with an average median of 2.5 per 
cent; the attitude of boards toward 
teachers with a median of 2.5 per cent; are all 
small medians, but they total a good per cent. 

There is some satisfaction for the superin- 
tendent or teacher who can locate gain or loss. 
If the school organization is calling for ten per 
cent of a teacher’s load this organization should 


school 
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contribute to the educational life of boys and 
girls in a positive outstanding fact. In many 
schools th's energy is consumed in purely inci- 
dental, unimportant routine. If the buildings 
are out of date and inconvenient in the arrange- 
ment for rooms or passing of classes, no little 
energy is spent without any valuable result. 
This loss exists for which nothing may be antic- 
ipated in the future. Many of these out of date 
school systems are like Topsy, “They just grew”. 
The school organization is one of the outstand- 
ing factors for the efficiency or it is the cause 
of failure and inefficiency in teaching. In the 
last decade enormous sums of money have been 
spent in school buildings. Many of these are 
constructed for the h'ghest efficiency to the com- 
munity. But in many instances the buildings 
have little to commend them for efficient organi- 
zation lighting, heating, 
and ventilation are factors that out- 
standing in their relation to a teacher’s load 
and to the success of classes. 


or service. Seating, 


are very 


Frequently inquiries from applicants for posi- 
tions are made about the size and number of 
classes. The medians in this study do not indi- 
cate a great importance from the standpoint of 
the teacher’s load. The size of the class in both 
the first the 
median is three per cent and in the second four 
per cent. If the size of the class is a factor of 
very great importance a larger median per 
The stan 
Association of 


of these studies is rather low. In 


cent, 
as the teachers rate it, would exist. 
dard set by the North Central 


Secondary Schools and Colleges may have 
helped this or may have no effect whatever. The 


size of a class is not of much consequence and 
probably much less than some of our inspectors 
More atten- 


tion to the quality of the class instruction and 


have endeavored to place upon it. 
less consideration of quantities of instruction 
will prove profitable. 

How many classes shall each teacher have? 
Dr. Strayer will immediately say four, certainly 
no more than that. To quote him, “As a maxi 
mum load for high school teachers I would sug- 
I hoped to 
secure very superior work | would want to re- 


gest four hours of work a day. If 


duce this amount by from two to five hours a 
week. The load high 


school teachers is so heavy as to make them fall 


commonly earried by 


back upon routine instead of having an oppor- 
tunity to do the live, enthusiastic work which 
would mean so much to boys and girls.” 
Immediately associated with the number of 
classes must, of necessity, come the idea of the 
correlation of Is it the 
teacher to variety of and 
what 
these subjects? 


work. necessary for 


prepare a subjects 


is the difficulty in mastering many of 
Will preparation in one be of 
help and assistance in the preparation of an 
other? Also is the subject which the teacher 
is presenting in one of these classes or in all, a 
subject that is going through a process of re 
that the field of 


Someone at some time told school 


construction in system or in 
education ¢ 
people how large the classes should be but for 
several years some super ntendents have been at 
least skeptical about the merits of our socalled 
for class. No 


iyy students have been in large classes where 


tandards the size of a doubt 
very great value was received from the instruc 
tion. And on the contrary some have been in 
very small classes where the instruction was al 
most valueless. 

Some day there should be a way of measuring 
and knowing the value of instruction received 
from classes of different sizes. Some teachers 
can handle thirty or forty pupils very efficiently 
while other teachers, drawing the same salary, 
having the same years of preparation and pos 
sibly an equal amount of experience, are unable 
to handle a half dozen with any degree of suc 


cess. 
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The length of recitation periods ought to be 
recognized in measuring this teacher’s load and 
also how much work must be presented in this 
period of time. There are many elements en- 
tering into this question of school organization. 
How much administrative work is required of 
the teacher? What records must she keep of 
classwork, plans and instruction, and what is 
the coordination existing between the different 
How with 
each other, how free is the school organization 
of friction different 
How much time are some teachers demanding 
from how completely these 
How s this 


overzealous, exacting teacher adding to the bur 


departments ? cordial are teachers 


from teachers or classes? 


students and 


others ¢ 


are 


teachers 


robbing much 


den of the faculty who may have the same pu- 


pils? No doubt, it is a common practice for 
principals to find, from inquiry and question- 
naire, the time of study given to various 
subjects. To sight an extreme case, one child 


is spending daily fifteen minutes in English and 


over two hours as an average in Latin. Sim 
ilar conditions can be found only with different 
subjects in many schools. 

Possibly school superinte ndents 
satisfied to distribute the load on 


instruction. 


may fee] 
the 


superintend 


basis of 


cost of Frequently 
ents feel a little satisfaction in knowing that a 
teacher is being paid per student hour on a par 
This is 


completely satisfactory. 


with others. a suggestive basis but n 


The cooperation of departments with a m« 


dian of 2.75 per cent seems very satisfactory 


There is little excuse for different department 
in a school system adding to a teacher’s load 
Individuality of supervision, or the peculiar 
ities of supervision, has a median of two per 
This does not 


situation for supervision. 


cent. reflect a very unfavorable 


Th re are some ec 
centric cases where supervision adds to a teach 
er’s load without securing any valuable results. 

The attitude of school boards toward teachers 
does not add much to the load. Two and fiv 


tenths per cent is the average median of these 


two studies. 
Social Activities of the School. 
In the better schools today literary activities 
Besides 


the regular organization it is necessary for th 


receive rather prominent recognition. 
teacher to work in arranging attractive and a 
ceptable, educational programs for literary 

cieties. If with credit there 
is no little effort required from teachers through 
Very often 


coach the 


such work is done 


committees or direct management. 


the teacher must direct the singing, 


speaking, revise the productions for the s:0CK ty 


and take charge of the program. Debating is 
becoming one of the standard recognized activ 
ities of the better schools and days must be 


spent in organizing, selecting of material, guid 
ing the reading, revising speeches, correcting 
addresses and training for the final contest. In 
most schools there is one or more schoo] parties 
faculty and often 
there are dances and other social events which 


under the management of the 


eal] for no little thought, wisdom and foresight 
of the faculty. 
In this 


nized. 


athletics is to be 


In some communities only a 


connection 


recog 


great courage dares to fail the star on the foot 
ball 


hazards great. 


team. 


and the consideration of school morale through 
different activities. There is some social recog 
nition due to the returning heroes. The com 
munity is loyal to the boys and this interest 
must, for the best results in the school, h 

some cooperation from the facults In many 


schools there are financial pr iblems for athletic 
which call 
Sales, 


annuals, school papers, for manage 


ment and time of teachers. lunches 


fairs, and many other means of financing school 


te acher of 


Her burdens are manifold and her 


There must be the pep meeting, 
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affairs require something of teachers and in the 


sum-total contribute to their burden. In 


some 
schools the re will be a committee ot the teach« rs 


to manage the social work I the a hool. Sur- 


veys are often made tor diff rent organization 


Occasionally the census is taken for 


specifi 
purposes. Red Cross, and other local drives are 
made under the management of the schools. 


Even employment agencies are earried on by 
All ot these activities make ar ° 


mands upon teachers and unless faculty mem- 


many schools. 
bers are added to amply provide for these fune 
tions there is reason for many teachers desiring 
a change of work annually. 

Sixty-six teachers in the first questionnaire in 
table I have a median of 
their load. In the 
dian of five per cent. 


eight per cent tor 
second 93 teachers have a me- 
This is not large for the 


many literary societies, general interest in de 
bating, almost innumerable social activities and 
the ambitious program of many student organi- 
zations. Possibly labor expended in wholesome 


activities adds pleasure to the teacher and com- 


pensates in other ways. Even followimne war- 
time the social duties through Red Cross, and 
other charitable organizations, called for but 
two per cent of the teacher’s load in both 
studies. Athletics, with a median of three per 
cent, ranks as high as literary societies and 
above debating which has a median of two per 
cent for both questionnaires. Data may be 


found in Table I. 


Does a Community Affect a Teacher’s Load? 


n the first study 83 teachers rate the load 
from this standpoint with a median of seven per 
cent. In the second study 91 teachers rate the 
load with a median of five per cent. The aver 
age of the two medians places this at per 
cent. The standing of the school in the com- 
munity has more recognition in both studies, 
than outside attractions or health of students. 
See data in Table I. 

Are Teachers Concerned About Tenure? 

Fewer teachers check th item than any 
other in the studs In the first case 54 teachers 
gave a median of five per cent in their load. In 
the second 140 had checked questionnaires 
against 102 in the first but only 56 marked 
tenure for their load with a median of five per 


cent. This is probably very low and is quite im 


dicative of the freedom in finding atisfactors 
locations which teachers « njoy at present. It is 
general knowledge that the teacher scareity has 
relieved many from embarrassment of perman 
ency 1n location, Kven this five per cent 1s loss 
to the school from which no one gains. The 
teacher, the community, or pupil have nothing 


to gain from a teacher's unrest about her posi 


tion. Possibly we are 
the 


position lies with 


approaching a time when 


burden of proof for a teacher's change in 


school administration. Ire 


quently it 1s necessary for school boards and 
superintendents to explain the cause of so mans 
vacancies at the close of each year. This indi 


considerate attitude 
of the public toward their faithful workers. 
When 


a large change in the 


cates a happier and mor 


school officers are compelled to justify 


personnel of a faculty 


there will be less of inexcusable changing of 
teachers. The public school system is without 
excuse for so many annual upheaveals in the 
school faculties. This results nh little good and 
much harm. Pupil become restless for a 
chang , parents are sensation eeke! wonderit 

what can be found in a new faculty and teachers 
work with less ethicienes price they know littl 
about permanency of position. Tenurs soa 
problem that affects the best work of each 
teacher. Assurance of a pleasant, happy po 

tion for quite an indefinite time results in a 


stability about teaching 
found in the endl 


(Concluded on Page 112) 
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Value and Use of a School Budget 


S. E. Weber, Superintendent of Schools, Scranton, Pa. 


The successful operation of any school system 
is directly dependent upon the revenue avail 
able as well as the distribution and expenditure 
of such revenue. I+ involves the careful mak 
ing of a school budyet, regardless of the size of 
the school system, in which are set forth ap 
proximately the various estimated items of ex 
penditure. The school budget thus directly be 
comes a rather reliable index to the possible 
effectiveness with which a school system may 
minister to the educational needs of a commun 
ity. In miniature it reflects a school system at 
work. Like the pent-up waters of a large dam 
or the stored-up powers of an electric motor, 
the school budget harbors the potential energies 
of a school system. 

Assuming the validity of the foregoing ‘state 
ments does it not seem futile to attempt to dif 
ferentiate sharply between the educational and 
financial problems involved? It also follows 
that boards of education must sense the educa- 
tional significance of the several items of expen 
diture and superintendents of schools must be 
thoroughly informed as to the financial limits 
imposed. 

Not a Mere Balance Sheet. 

Interpreted as the most effective means of 
serving the childhood of a community the schoo! 
budget can no longer be considered a mere bal 
ance sheet of credit and debit accounts but as a 
living, throbbing organism whose development 
and use reach every phase of public school activ 
ity. Consequently, to judge the educational ac 
complishments of any school system one needs 
only to examine its school budgets for the years 
that have preceded, the budget now in operation, 
and the one now in the process of making. 

The making of the school budget for the suc- 
ceeding year should begin with the operation of 
the budget for the current year. Such a plan 
lends itself admirably to purposes of correct 
ing any limitations found in the budget for the 
eurrent year. In the making of the budget 
there should be the closest cooperation between 
the various directors of special fields of educa 
tion, supervisors, principals and heads of de- 
partments with the business director and the 
superintendent of schools. Every item re 
quested should be based upon sound educational 
grounds and should presume the most econom- 
ical procedure consistent with the best educa 
tional practice. 

A financial policy guided by the foregoing 
mode of procedure will bring the leaders of edu- 
cation in a school system in direct practical 
touch with the financial problems involved. It 
will also serve to convince boards of education 
that school men and women have knowledge of 
and reasonable regard for the practical financial 
problems which are constantly arising in the 
administration of schools. 

There should be no attempt on the part of 
any school official to camouflage any item or 
items to secure the approval of the board of edu- 
eation. Any phase of educational policy must 
stand or fall on its own merits. If it is worth 
presenting to the board for adoption in case of 
initial rejection it will bear presentation a sec- 
ond and a third time. Above all, school officials 
must be sincere with their boards of education. 
An open and above-board policy should leave 
few oceasions for regret. 

Considering Sources of Revenue. 

Independent taxing power legally granted to 
school boards in Pennsylvania gives school dis 
tricts in this state a distinct advantage over 
those districts in other states where school funds 
must be secured through some outside agency 
like a city council or board of estimates. There 


however, still much to be done in Pennsy] 
Vania in the way of equalizing assessments. and 
bringing the assessment valuation more nearly 
up to the market valuation of the properties as- 
sessed. We can also be very materially aided 
financially by the state’s paying to each district 
promptly its allotted portion of the state appro- 
priation. Revenue derived from direct taxation 
of local property and that received from the 
state are the only two sources of revenue that 
need to be seriously considered in the making 
of a budget. 

After the budget for the school year has been 
finally approved by the board it is a matter of 
good business management to limit expendi- 
tures to the amount allowed in the budget. 
Only in the exceptional cases of emergency 
should there be any deviation from the rule and 
then only with the full knowledge of the board. 
When deficits must occur in any one depart- 
ment they should be met by transferring the 
necessary amount from some other department 
or departments in which a surplus occurs, or be 
drawn from an emergency or contingency fund 
set aside in the budget to meet such exigencies. 

Averting the Danger of Deficits. 

There should be studied effort to have the 
budget show a surplus at the end of the year, 
however small such surplus may be. It is safer 
to err on the side of conservatism than to err 
on the side of prodigality and be obliged to face 
a deficit at the end of the year. A deficit al- 
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ways undermines public confidence in any enter- 
prise. School districts are no exception to the 
rule. Public funds should be expended with the 
same care one exercises in the expenditure of 
private funds. 

A study of the budgets of other school sys- 
tems is usually helpful for the purposes of com- 
parison with one’s own budget. As soon as 
school men will make an intensive study of the 
problems of relative expenditures that should be 
applied to General Control, Instructional Ser- 
vices, Supervisory Services, Operation and 
Maintenance of Plant, Fixed Charges, Debt Ser- 
vice, and Capital Outlay such comparisons will 
be still more valuable. 

Of course, there may be items that appear in- 
ordinately large or inordinately small by reason 
of expenditures made in certain directions, or 
not made, during fhe years preceding the year 
of the current budget. To the extent that any 
item receives an allotment out of proportion to 
the norm, the explanation is usually found in 
the statement that a local situation had to be 
met. As soon as approximate norms are es- 
tablished commparisons of expeditures will be- 
come of additional value. 

In establishing such norms reversion must be 
made continuously to the fundamental purposes 
of the school system; namely, educational ser- 
vice to boys and girls. The scope which such 
service shall include is always determined by 
the educational policies projected by the super- 
intendent of schools. The problem of financ- 
ing his educational policies depends entirely up- 
on the whole-hearted acceptance of such policies 
by the board of education and the community 
in which such policies are projected. 


Training Teachers in Service 


J. H. Clement, Superintendent of Schools, 
Junction City, Kans. 


For a number of years I have been convinced 
that “Training of Teachers in Service” is equal- 
ly important with initial professional prepara- 
tion of teachers for their chosen work. I recog- 
nize that the minimum requirement of profes- 
sional work for certification of teachers who 
have secured life diplomas or college degrees 
is of considerable value and _ importance. 
Nevertheless it has always occurred to me as 
rather absurd to presume that a prospective 
teacher could “store up” enough professional 
life, vigor, and preparation while in college, uni 
versity or normal school to serve her indefi 
nitely. For after all we are but human batteries 
and need to be charged frequently with fresh 
knowledge and advanced or appropriate methods 
of school procedure. 

Then too if education is adjusted it does 
mean that regardless of how well-equipped a 
teacher may be when she enters the service she 
must recognize that changes in education come 
about much more rapidly than in former years 
in order to meet the ever-modifying conditions 
of life and society. Again “Training of Teach- 
ers in Service”, it seems to me, presents an op- 
portunity for really bringing theory and prac- 
tice together in a very vital way. The school- 
room becomes the great laboratory in which in- 
telligent experimentation may be carried on 
Even though the teacher may have had a pre 
liminary preparation in some standard training 
school yet the real problems arise only when she 
actually enters the field. 

I felt this whole problem so keenly that I pro- 
posed to the teachers in our own school system 
last year that we organize ourselves into two 
groups—elementary and secondary teachers, the 
former including the first six years and the lat- 
ter the second six years—in order to undertake 


some significant professional study. We there- 
fore invited an instructor from our state uni- 
versity to direct us in our work. We attacked 
the problems of “Supervised or Directed Study” 
in the junior and senior high schools and in- 
sisted if possible that our study relate itself 
very definitely to the problems at hand in our 
daily work. Assignments were made accord- 
ingly and the outcome was surprisingly worth 
while. It was not merely university extension 
work, but it was the kind that actually fune- 
tioned in the classroom. The teachers of the 
elementary schools were assigned to the study 
of “educational measurement” and “intelligence 
tests”. A similar plan to the above-mentioned 
one was arranged and an instructor from one of 
the state normal schools conducted the course. 
Incidentally many of the teachers applied for 
and received credit for this work. 


It is not any easy task of course to divide a 
teaching force into large groups so that each 
teacher will feel that she is securing an opti- 
mum of good or profit from the study that has 
been undertaken and yet the unifying effect of 
such a precedure, it occurs to me, is well worth 
the effort. 

For the present school year we have again 
divided our forces into two groups—elementary 
and secondary teachers—for the purpose of pro- 
fessional study. The courses we are undertak- 
ing lend themselves especially to the question of 
training teachers in service. The studies un- 
dertaken are “the elementary school curricu- 
lum” and the “secondary school curriculum”. 
The purpose will be to study underlying and 
fundamental principles involved in curriculum- 
making. Aims and objectives, content of cur- 
riculum and methods of procedure will be essen- 

(Coneluded on Page 112) 
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MAIN ENTRANCE, ELIZABETH GIRLS’ HIGH SCHOOL, MANNHEIM, GERMANY 
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FIG. 2. MAIN ENTRANCE, GIRLS’ HIGH SCHOOL, BRESLAU, GERMANY FIG. 4 MAIN ENTRANCE FOR GIRLS, PUBLIC SCHOOL, MANNHEIM 











Germany's Schools— Retrospective and 


Prospective 


The Decorative and Ornamental in Schoolhouse Interiors and Exteriors 


Stadtbaurat Perrey, (Building Commissioner) Mannheim, Germany 


Note: 


architecture which appeared in the March num 


In the first article on German school 


ber of the School Board Journal, Commiss:oner 
Perrey discussed the subject on somewhat gen 
eral lines, touching upon building programs, 
floor plans and exteriors, also dealing with the 
financial phases involved in the same. He also 
pointed out the attitude which the German peo 
ple had taken as to the future of their schools. 
In the present article, which is liberally illus- 
trated, he presents some of the ornamental and 
decorative features in school 
ture as expressed in interiors and exteriors. 


Editor. 


German architec- 


German schoolhouses, which have frequently, 


and with injustice, been designated as “school 
palaces”, are in the main modest in outline and 
yet graceful and at the same time monumental 
W hile 
greater stress is placed upon the grouping ot 
architectural 
the 


vVantageous 


ini proportion. details are ignored, 


certain and 


dignified etfect 


features upon secut 


ing on whole a and an ad 
setting. 
The ornamental as applied to the exterior is 
usually confined to certain advantageous parts 
of the building, preferably in or about the en 
Illustrated 


words. 


trances., 
better 


examples will serve me 


than Let me present several for 


your consideration. 


For instanee, Fig. 1 shows the main entrance 
of the Elizabeth Girls’ High School at Mann 
heim. The group of four girls expresses the 


To the left of 
the entrance the domestic science idea is 


main purpose of the structure. 
indi 
cated while in the center the study of 
To the right is indicated the ambi 
tious girl who strives to become 


musie is 


suggested. 


a graduate. 


Fig. 2 shows the main entrance to a new girls’ 
high school at Breslau. Here it will be noted 
that while the entrance is brought forward, the 
treatment of the facade s held to dignified 
lines 

Fig. > presents the main entrance oT a publie 


Mannheim. 


forward in 


The entrance is brought 
afford 
The entrance is emphasized through a “Risalit” 
extended to the roof. A pergola, covered with 
vines and flowers, attaches itself to the strue 
ture and lends a friendly aspect to the light 
colored brick and red sandstone facade. 


school at 


order to storm protection. 


Fig. 4 shows one of the two main entrances of 
the public schools in Mannheim. of the 
entrances are found two groups of boys and on 


On Ovi 


the other two groups of girls, inasmuch as both 
admitted to this institution. The il- 
lustration shows the girls’ entrance. 


sexes are 


Interiors Bright and Homelike. 


The interiors of the German schools are 
treated, it may be said, with the same modesty 
that characterizes the exteriors. But, here 


again the monumental is effected, more particu- 
larly in the cheerful wall coloring which is em- 
ployed and in emphasizing the more important 
rooms through special treatment. 

It is the purpose here to render the 
rooms bright and homelike and to educate the 
youthful the tints and 
There is also an effort made 


fixed 
mind in harmony of 
shades and colors. 
here to effect a departure from the prison-like 
air of the older type of schoolhouse. 

Then there is the vestibule which is empha- 
some of these 


sized in most schoolhouses. In 


the walls are covered with durable material, or- 


namented with a clock set in delightful relief, 











FIG. 3. 


MAIN ENTRANCE, 


decorated with a colored window bearing Ger- 
man proverbs and with a frieze showing dance 
ing children. 

Thus, it will be noted that it is the purpose 
to impress the children upon their entrance in- 
to the school with an inviting aspect, and then 
through a more artistic expression and monu 
mental effects stimulate the cultural tastes and 
inclinations of the student. This effort not on 
ly applies to the high schools, but the grammar 
and primary schools as well. 

Fig. 5 illustrates the vestibule of the Uhland 
Grade School at Here, 


effects are resorted to. The walls are covered 


Mannheim. too, eolor 
with substantial material, such as glazed tile, to 
withstand the wear occasioned by pupil activity. 

Fig. 6 illustrates the 
school at Luzenberg. 


vestibule of a public 
The entrance leads to the 
boys’ section of the school and corresponds to a 
similar entrance leading to the girls’ section. 
Bright colors are employed, and the door frames 
A tab- 
let giving the date of erection, as may be 
in this illustration, 
vestibule. 


and detail are finished in gold and color. 
seen 
is usually placed in the 


Planning Wide Corridors. 
The entrances, of course, lead into the pas- 
corridors. Frequently in Ger- 
man schools the width of the corridors is plan- 


sageways and 
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ned in proportion to the attendance and with a 
view of enabling the children to play in them 
during stormy weather. 

Such a corridor is shown in the girls’ high 
school at Breslau. (See Fig. 7.) The ceiling is 
covered with concrete ( Eisenbeton) and is cast 
in somewhat ornamental lines. The walls are 
in part treated in oil colors. A pretty fountain, 
a flower table and pictures on the walls produce 
a pleasing» whole and lend a fairly homelike 
character to the interior. 

Somewhat similar in treatment is the roomy 
corridor leading to the main staircase of a pub- 
lic school at Breslau. (See Fig. 8.) Here it 
will be that good effects may be 
achieved by the employment of simple means. 
A plain stair bannister and an equally plain 
fountain are employed. 


observed 


Colored linoleum cov- 
ers the floor and a maximum of light is intro- 
duced. 

In the corridor of a trade school at 
Mannheim the supports consist in part of pol- 
ished granite, a rich ceiling is provided, and 
special attention is given the approach to the 
main stairway through more elaborate treat- 
The woodwork stained in brown, lino- 
leum in bright colors, and the introduction of 
plenty of light provides the whole with a pleas- 
ing effect. 


main 


ment. 
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FIG. 5. VESTIBULE, 
Stairways of Liberal Width. 

In addition to the main entrances and corri- 
dors, special attention is given in most German 
schools to the treatment of stairways. This is 
in part due to the fact that the liberal width of 
stairways is conditioned on the size of the 
school or pupil attendance. In German schools 
a stair width of one meter is allowed for every 
120 children. This accounts for the wide stair- 
ways which have the advantage of the expedi- 
tious passage over them during panics. These 
were quite frequent during the war when the 
air raids came most suddenly. As far as the 
ornamental is concerned the same purpose is 
here sought, namely to secure socalled monu- 
mental effects through simple means without 
sacrificing the practicable and serviceable. 

Fig. 9 illustrates the main stair housing of 
the Girls’ High School No. Il at Mannheim. 
The wall sections most likely to be worn are 
covered with glazed tile while the stair lifts are 
constructed of cement and covered with red 
linoleum. The white walls and ceiling to- 
gether with adequate light produce a good ef- 
fect. 

Fig. 10 presents the two main stgirways at 
the Humbold Grammar School at Mannheim. 
Owing to the heavy weight which is carried, the 
supports are constructed of granite secured in 
the Schwarzwald region. Otherwise the treat- 
ment is the same as found in other schools. A 
fountain is placed near the stairs. 


Garments Hung in Corridors. 

The disposition of pupils’ garments, as is 
customary in all German schools, is noticeable 
in this illustration. The walls are provided with 
garment hangers. Separate wardrobes are in 
troduced in some of the schools, but since they 
increase the cost of the structure materially 
they have not become popular. Besides, it has 
been demonstrated that where separate ward- 
robes are employed the children cannot be re- 
moved from the classrooms as expeditiously as 
this can be done when the garments are placed 
in the corridors. For these reasons the separate 


PUBLIC SCHOOL, 


MANNHEIM. 


vardrobes have been dispensed with in the new- 
er school buildings. 


Now let us turn to the assembly, class and 
administration rooms. The schools, which may 
be compared in part with your high schools, are 
provided with a special assembly hall known as 
the Aula. 
ing to the cost involved, omitted these assembly 
halls, but the 
serve for auditorium purposes. 


In recent years most cities have, ow 


gymnasium to 
An example of 
a modern assembly hall is shown in the Breslau 
Girls’ High School. (See Fig. 11.) 


have arranged 








Wall Decorations. 

Here you will find a simple treatment of the 
walls and ceiling with an attempt at graceful 
outlines. The principal ornaments consist of 
the organ and the lighting fixtures 

An older example of a gymnasium, treated in 
bright colors, may be noted (Fig. 12) in the 
School (Volksschule) of Stettin, 
1899. This school displays the sup- 
ported ceiling (Dachstuhl) which, for reasons 
of economy, has been resorted to in many Ger- 


Grammar 
erected in 


man schools. At the same time it will be noted 


that even here some attempts in the direction 
The pro 
vided with proverbs, municipal coat of arms and 


of decoration are made. walls are 


richly colored ornamentation. All apparatus 
can be removed whenever the hall is to be used 
for social or assembly purposes. It may be 


a gymnasium, but 
that the 


too ornamental for 
should be 
serves a dual purpose. 

Fig. 13 
provided in a large, or what is known as double- 
sized, public school at Mannheim. Here, too, 
all paraphernalia may be removed when this 
may be deemed The finishing is 
quite simple but held to bright colors. 


deemed 


here it remembered room 


shows one of the two gymnasiums 


practical. 
The necessity for economy has, in some in- 


compelled the placing of the gymnas 
ium to the roof section of the building. 


stances, 
An ex- 
ample of this is given in Fig. 14, a public school 
located at Breslau. This 
come popular because, notwithstanding a cer 
secured for the 
gymnasium, the noise incident is not entirely 
subdued. Note the natural and artificial light- 


ing. 


course has not be 


tain isolation which has been 


Separate Housing for Gymnasiums. 

A separate gymnasium which stands apart 
from the schoolhouse, and which also serves for 
assembly purposes, is connected with a gram- 
mar school located in a suburb of Mannheim. 
The interior is practically in white, and only 
the woodwork and the floors display any color. 
The windows are provided with an arrangement 
whereby all may be opened simultaneously. 

Gymnasiums are 


provided for girls’ schools 


I 
as well as for boys’ schools. Fig. 15 furnishes 
an example. It shows a gymnasium connected 
with the Higher School for Girls at Breslau 


which also serves for an assembly room. It is 














FIG. 6 


VESTIBULE, LUTZENBERG PUBLIC SCHOOL, MANNHEIM. 
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FIG. 8. MAIN SECOND FLOOR, GIRLS’ HIGH SCHOOL, BRESLAU. 


simple in design and almost devoid of orna 
mentation. 

Next may be mentioned classrooms for speec- 
ial studies. Fig. 16 shows a drawing or sketch 
ing room in a girls’ high school at Breslau. 
Fig. 17 illustrates a music room in the same 
school. The design in these rooms is simpzie, 
the woodwork is treated in warm colors, mild 
decorative painting and some pictures. On the 
whole the effort is made to secure ample light. 

Simple and Orderly Kitchens. 

A school kitchen in a Breslau school is shown 
in Fig. 18. Such kitehens are found in all 
grammar schools (Volksschulen of Germany. 
They are not designed to train girls to perfee- 
tion in the culinary art so much as to cultivate 
order and cleanliness, and to serve those who 
lack proper home environment. 

At the same time these kitchens aim to pro 
vide the students with elementary training in 
cooking and baking and in the orderly manage 
ment of a household. As shown in the illustra 
tion, these kitchens accommodate from 30 to 40 
girls, divided in groups of from six to eight, 
each having access to a cooking range or gas 
stove. 

The meals here prepared must be eaten by the 
students which, under favorable circumstances, 
may be relished and under unfavorable cireum- 
stances may prove a punishment. The illustra 
tion shows that the room is extremely plain. 
The thought here is that cleanliness and order 
are the real beauty of a kitchen. Every article 
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FIG. 9. MAIN STATRCASE, LISELOTTE GIRLS’ HIGH SCHOOL, MANNHEIM. 














FIG. 7. CORRIDOR, GIRLS’ HIGH SCHOOL, BRESLAU. 
































FIG. 12. GYMNASIUM, PUBLIC SCHOOL, STETTIN 
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FIG. 18. GYMNASIUM, PESTALOZZI PUBLIC SCHOOL, MANNHEIM. 
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FIG. 10. 


is in its place. The habits acquired here by 
theSpupils will eventually be carried into their 
own households. 

Fig. 19 shows the usual classroom of an older 
Breslau. The 
desks and seats is practically the same in all 
German schools providing three rows of double 
desks and seats. In recent years the so-called 
“Rettigbanke” have been introduced which have 
the advantage of being movable thus permitting 
free action in cleaning the floors. 


school in arrangement of the 


Examples of Wall Ornamentation. 

; In this illustration may also be noted a style 
lof sliding curtains which have come into use 
and’ which obviate the use of cords. We call 
them ““Wurfvorhange.” They are readily 
moved by a touch of the hand and do not get 
out of order as those strung on cords. 

These 
ornamentation or devices which are not shown 
in the illustrations presented. 


classrooms frequently contain minor 
Sometimes the 
door is provided with figures giving the several 
dimensions of the room 
area and cubie contents. 

Many ornamentation 
(Wandschmuck) in high schools for girls might 
be shown. In most of the classrooms a frieze 


-length, width, height, 


examples of wall 


bearing colored paintings dealing with German 
legends are applied to the walls. 
stance, show fairy queens and the seven dwarfs; 
others, selections from the book of proverbs; 
again others, relief friezes of dancing girls. 


Some. for in- 


the classrooms, attention is 
administration Every 
school is provided with a room for the director 
or principal, a social room for both male and 
female teachers, libraries, ete. 


In addition to 


given to the rooms. 


Fig. 20 shows a conference room for teachers 
of a girls’ high school at Breslau. The furnish- 
ing is cozy. Pictures are introduced and the 
woodwork and floor covering is held to subdued 
colors. Generally these rooms are 
with clothes closets and individual bookcases 
and receptacles for the teachers. Usually, too, 
there are two rooms of this kind, one for the 
male and one for the female teachers. 

The description and illustrations in this 
article are in nowise intended to be exhaustive. 


provided 


MAIN STAIRCASE AND CORRIDOR, HUMBOLD SCHOOL, MANNHEIM. 


at best merely give a partial picture 
Only 


with the actual 


They can 
of the German schools. a personal visit 


and a familiarity work per 
formed in the schools can demonstrate how well 
the buildings, 


the arrangement of their equip 


ment and decorative features serve the pur 


pose for which they were created. 


But, enough has perhaps been presented to 


demonstrate that the modern German school 
house observes economy in construction, grace- 
achievement of 
[t will 


an effort to keep the 


ful lines in design, and the 
pleasing effects through ornamentation. 
also be seen that there is 
cost of the maintenance of the structure at a 
minimum. On the whole there is a constant 
aim on the part of the school authorities to 


make life and living of both pupils and teachers 





through their surroundings in the 


schoolhouss 


as wholesome, 


sible. 


agreeable and pleasant as pos 


THE SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENT AND 
DIPHTHERIA. 


A recent bulletin on diphth ria pre vention 
tells how the superinte ndent and his assistant 
ean help in controlling the high prevalence 

diphtheria, which threatens annually the schoo 


population of the United States and Canada. 


During the late autumn and early winter, th 
disease takes its greatest toll. From present in 
dications, the death rate this year will be highe: 
than that for 1919, when 15,000 children under 
15 years of age died of the disease in the United 
States. 

During the past ten years a practical method 
to diph 
and also a inethod of 


of testing individuals for immunity 
theria has come into use 
conferring on children 


to the d'sease. 


a permanent immunity 
The test for immunity, known 
as the Schick test after its inventor, is similar 
to the test for smallpox with vaecine virus, and 
the immunizing is done by injecting a diph 
theria toxin-antitoxin mixture. 

School authorities, it is declared, can help by 
asking the local health officers to test all chil 
dren for diphtheria and to immunize the sus 
ceptibles in accordance with approved practice. 
The superintendent, through the principals and 
teachers, can win the consent of th 
for the tests and for the immunization of th 
susceptible children. The New York health de 


partment 


parents 


conducted suecessfully during the 
spring of 1921 about 52,000 Schick tests. This 
through the 


cooperation of the principals and teachers in the 


was accomplished almost entirely 


schools, whose devoted efforts secured the con 


sent of the parents and the cooperation of the 
illustration of the 
efficiency of the test was shown in the spring of 
1921 in Hackensack, N. J., where all the chil 


dre n and teachers were tested and all susceptible 


children. A very striking 


children were successfully given the immuniz- 


ng injections so that a threatened incursion ot 
the disease was promptly st ypped. 

The United States Publie Health Service, in 
a recent issue of the Public Health Reports, of 


fers a detailed description of the Schick tests 


























FIG. 11 





ASSEMBLY HALL, GIRLS’ HIGH SCHOOL, BRESLAU 
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which are of interest to school authorities in 
connection with medical inspection and disease 
prevention. 

The Schick Test for Immunity. 

The Schick test consists in the intracutan 
eous (not subeutaneous) injection of a small 
amount of diluted diphtheria toxin, a positive 
reaction being shown by a red papule and indi 
cating that the subject tested has not enough 
antitoxin in his blood to ward off an attack o1 
diphtheria. In this test, therefore, a reaction 
indicated nonimmunity. In healthy young 
adults somewhat less than half may be expected 
to give positive reactions; in children there is a 
larger proportion of susceptibles. 

Purpose. The test is useful (a) in determin 
ing the susceptibles (those wiith positive 
Schick reactions) to be immunized with a tox 
in-antitoxin mixture, in case more permanent 
protection is desired, or with antitoxin instead, 
if there is immediate danger of infection; and 
(b) in indieating that carriers of the diphtheria 
bacillus who happen to have slight throat symp- 
toms, but who have given a negative Schick re 
action, are not suffering from diphthe ria. 

Toxin. The classical dose for the Schick 
test is one-tenth eubie centimeter of a toxin di 
luted so that this amount contains one-fiftieth 
of a minimal lethal dose for guinea pigs. 
Zingher, in New York, has recently used two 
tenths cubic centimeter of a weaker dilution 
which contains one-fortieth of a minimal lethal 
dose in this double volume. In practice it is 
safer to add some such excess (25 per cent) on 
account of the deterioration which diphtheria 
toxin undergoes and to avoid interpreting a 


Minimal 


lethal doses are not readily determined and de 


weak positive reaction as a negative. 


livered with much greater accuracy than that 
represented by 25 per cent differences. Al- 
though only those toxins should be used which 
are sufficiently aged to be relatively stable, it is 
well to remember that diphtheria toxin is sub- 
ject to loss in toxicity, especially when diluted, 
that the dilution should not be made more than 
twelve hours before use, and that toxin should 
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GYMNASIUM, PUBLIC SCHOOL, MANNHEIM, GERMANY 
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FIG. 15. GYMNASIUM, GIRLS’ 


at all times be kept in the coldest part of the 
ice box. 
Control. Since pseudoreactions may b 
caused by the proteins in the toxin broth and 
not by the true toxin, each test should be con 
trolled by the injection, at a corresponding site 
on the other arm, of the same amount of simi 
larly diluted toxin which has been heated to 75 
C. for ten minutes in order to destroy its spe- 
cific toxic properties. It is advised that two 
test injections and two control injections be 
made, four in all; more definite readings are 


thus obtained. Pseudoreactions appear earlier 


HIGH SCHOOL, BRESLAU 


and do not last as long as true reactions. 

Instruments. Two tuberculin syringes are 
needed so graduated that the dose of one-tenth 
cubic centimeter may be easily and accurately 
measured; one of these should be plainly marked 
and used for the unheated toxin, the other for 
the control. The needles, being boiled between 
injections, may be used interchangeably on 
The needles should be of fine 
caliber (about 26-guage) and kept very sharp. 
They are most easily manipulated if fairly short 
(one-fourth to one-half inch) and with a bevei 
not too tapering. 


either syringe. 
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FIG. 17. MUSIC ROOM, GIRLS’ HIGH SCHOOL, BRESLAU. 


Technique. With the usual sterile precau- 
tions, one-tenth cubic centimeter (or one-fifth 
cubic centimeter if the New York dilution is 
used) of the unheated toxin dilution is intro- 
duced intracutaneously (not subcutaneously) 
on the flexor surface of the right forearm, and 
the same amount of the control dilution on the 
flexor surface of the left forearm. The needle 
should be inserted parallel with the skin sur 
face, far enough to avoid leakage backward 
along the needle track, and deep enough so that 
the oval opening of the needle is just visible 
through the epidermis. If the injection is at 
the proper depth it will form a white elevation 
in which the depressions of the hair follicles 
are prominent. 


Reading. A red area at least one-fourth inch 
in diameter on the right arm, distinctly more 
marked in 96 hours than the area on the left 
arm, may be taken as a positive reaction. If 
two injections are made on each arm, the varia 
tion in reaction caused by injecting one of the 
dilutions deeper than the other is balanced. 
The amount of discoloration where the heated 


toxin was injected indicates the degree of’ 


pseudoreaction. 
Diphtheria Toxin-Antitoxin Mixture. 


Active immunization of young children 
against diphtheria is useful in institutions, and 
in localities where prompt diagnosis and treat- 
ment of diphtheria are not assured. The most 
favorable age for active immunization is from 
six months to six years. In older children and 
in adults a considerable proportion of pseudore- 
actions to the Schick test, which offer diffi- 
culty in interpretation may be expected, with 
correspondingly greater local and constitu- 
tional reactions following the injection of toxin- 
antitoxin mixture. Active immunization can 
not be used instead of passive immunization 
with antitoxin in the presence of actual expo- 
sure to diphtheria, since the active immunity 
is slow in developing; neither should a combi- 
nation of the two methods be used simultan- 
eously, since the 1,000 units of anti-toxin used 
for passive immunization tends to prevent the 


development of immunity from the toxin-anti 
toxin mixture, if both are injected at about th: 
same time. 


The toxin-antitoxin mixture used in activ: 
immunization is not quite neutralized, larg 
doses injected into guinea pigs producing some 
reaction; this remaining toxicity is necessary i! 
order to stimulate the production of immun 
ity. Only such reactions occur as are observed 
after typhoid immunization. In older persons 
who give pseudoreactions to the Schick test, a 
certain amount of local and constitutional dis 
turbance may be expected. In general, young 
children bear the injection without any marked 
disturbance. 


By the Schick test for the presence, or rather 
absence, of natural antitoxin in the patient it 
is found that only a certain proportion of 
persons are susceptible to diphtheria. There 
fore, before active immunization, a Schick test 





























FIG. 16. DRAWING ROOM, GIRLS’ HIGH SCHOOL, BRESLAU 
































FIG. 18. SCHOOL KITCHEN, PUBLIC SCHOOL, BRESLAU wm « 
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should performed in the case of older | 
dre th. nd only those viving positive reactions 
should receive the toxin-antitoxin mixture 


Children under two years of age are so general 


ly susceptible to diphthe ria that the prelimin 


ary scn ck test may be omitted in their case 
As for typhoid immunization, three doses 
should be injected subcutaneously at about 


weekly to two weekly intervals. These doses are 


usually one cubic centimeter in volume. 

Six months after the first series of injections 
another Schick test should be performed and the 
few who have not developed by that time an im 
munity which is shown by a negative Schick re 
action should 


tions with the 


receive a second series of injec 


toxin-antitoxin mixture. 


SELLING EDUCATION. 
We Canli 


a quarter oT a 


have only pity for th 

ago. His 
frock suit, his ready-made 
lar fitted in well appearance, 
apologt tic cough, and general air of abject self 


He 


to the school, his form slightly 


schoolman of 
black 


tie, his standup col 


century shiny 


with his anemie 


abasement. 


was usually seen wending his 


way bent with 
eare and books, smiling kindly upon truant and 
scholar alike. 

It is to be said that he 
purpose. He actually believed in 
He patted good boys on the head, and applied 
the rod to the shirker. Ie rhapsodized on the 
classics at He could and did 


fill the pulpit when the minister was called to 


not served no useful 


education. 


commencement. 


conterence, At institutes the southern style ot 
ratory came easily to him, and he dwelt feel 
ingly on the relations between the school and 
the home. 

But he is hopelessly out of date. His plac 


has been taken by that newest product ot schools 
of education; the superintendent who is a sales 
man. The old superintendent couldn't sell edu 
cation; he couldn’t sell anything; he 


have traded bootleg 


couldn’ t 


Bourbon for sen sen at a 


convention of movie stars. 


But no one regrets his passing. The new super 


intendent has the human touch. He is equip 
ped for the trade. He does not carry heavy 
samples, but he has the talking points pretty 
well worked up, if you know what I mean. His 


motto 
“Let’s 


“Push”, and 
He is the middleman of 
the school business, or his representative. 


is. “Feo. his adjuration, 


put it over”. 
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FIG. 19 


Just “As 


his 


tactics have changed so has his 
appearance. The shiny suit, the depreeating 
manner have vanished. Instead meet a gentle- 
man wearing yellow shoes, a suit of Seotch 


plaid, a tie as spotted as an adder’s tongue, a 


horseshoe watch charm, and a heavy seal ring. 

It is true that eynies maintain he is more in 
terested in his own career than in the children. 
They say he 


introduces something new because 


t will redound to his own glory; that he plans 


unnecessary building 


because he 
wants the experience. This as Shakespeare put 


programs 


it is to be counted not worth a fly: it is pure 
slander. 

In justice we may admit the fraternal feeling 
he has for brothers in the chamber of commerce, 
and in his lodges. Too, he cultivates the golf 


devotees at the country club even to the extent 














FIG. 20. TEACHERS’ CONFERENCE 


ROOM, 


GIRLS’ HIGH SCHOOL, BRESLAU 


STANDARDIZED CLASSROOM, PUBLIC SCHOOL, BRESLAU. 


of smoking their cigars, what of it? 


a blue hose! 


but One 
can’t be As for automobiles they 
have become necessities, and if his salary has 
been tilted slightly out of proportion to that of 
the grade teachers, isn’t that a tribute to his 
selling ability? It sell 
himself. 


takes a good man to 
Caricature probably has its uses: and mainly 
as a warning. The moral is that we have been 
graciously spared from meeting extremes among 
schoolmen either of the old or of the new type. 
Of the two there is no question of which is pre- 
ferable—John C. Almack. 


CHATS DURING RECESS. 

A modern economist says that what the world 
needs is more models in financial stability and 
soundness. We wonder if that economist ever 
heard of a teachers’ pension fund. 

At Sandusky, Mich., a teacher has petitioned 
the board to be allowed to teach a half hour 
longer each day without additional pay. That 


fellow ought to be fired. He certainly is not a 


teacher. 
Dr. A. E. Winship has gone into the school 
survey business which is not unlike the base- 


ball umpire business. Be careful, doctor, the 
umpire is apt to be razzed by the fans. Besides, 
the umpire business exacts a dignified silence. 

In these days pupils go out on strikes as 
readily as their elders, and for more original 
At Vancouver, Wash., the pupils went 
out on a strike because the school board con- 
sisted . of 


reasons. 


these 
board 


and bachelors. If 
youngsters were adopted by the 
their first consist of 


spinsters 
school 
reception would a good 
spanking. 

“Tf the superintendent can’t think of any- 
thing else to do he can ask for another report 
on something or other,” says the Ohio Educa- 
tional Monthly. “Then he can submit this re- 
port to the board and they will probably think 
And 
then again, the board may think the oppostte, 
for instance, a smart teacher. 


it has something to do with education.” 


Who says that school superintendents are not 
a success? In Pennsylvania a county superin- 
tendent has asked two school board members to 
resign, and they are seriously considering com- 


pliance with the request. 
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DISCOURAGING SCHOOL DRIVES. 

The school administrative authorities of this 
country have long realized that the exploitation 
of promiscuous movements, projects and 
schemes, through the medium of the schools, is 
unwise. They have gradually constructed bar- 
riers and protected the schools against the well 
intentioned yet baneful activities of the modern 
uplifter and reformer. In the thought that 
every laudable enterprise must find its begin- 
ning with the school child, the reformers have 
rushed to the schools with every conceivable 
panacea for the ills of mankind. 

But, the school authorities in many commun- 
ities have gradually come to the realization that 
while it may prove an elevating task for the 
pupil to attempt an essay on the higher aspira- 
tions of modern civilization, it was even more 
desirable to first acquire a mastery in the rudi- 
ments of writing and spelling. They began to 
discriminate between the desirable and the 
necessary—the merely desirable and the highly 
necessary—and began to realize that pupils may 
be better fitted to do certain things after, rather 
than before, the completion of their school days. 

The greater evil, however, has come with the 
constant school drives for money. While the 
purpose is almost invariably a laudable one, it 
has its serious objections, not only in that the 
money raising may disturb the efficiency of the 
school, but because it may disturb even more 
seriously the spirit of equality and democracy. 

This evil is emphasized in the smaller com- 
munities, more particularly in the high schools, 
where the school collections embrace a variety 
of purposes, from pianos, decorations and mov- 
ing picture machines, to foot and baseball uni- 
forms and instruments for a band. Students 
are asked to sell tickets for all sorts of charit- 
able, patriotic and educational purposes—all 
meritorious and splendid. 

But, how about the immediate and ultimate 
effects upon the true and sole purpose of the 
school? How about the boy and girl of poor 
parentage? How about the drain upon the slen- 
der purses, and the consequent premature re- 
tirement of pupils from the school? ‘These are 
considerations which enter into the problem as 
to how much of the collection business can con- 
sistently be tolerated in the schools. 


During the war the school authorities let 
down the bars, and properly so, but with the re- 
turn of normal conditions the bars must be 
raised against all extraneous activities likely to 
divert or injure the true course of the schools. 

The Teachers’ Council of New York City re- 
cently went on record as being opposed to all ex- 
ploitation of movements and drives in the 
schools. The school board at Oklahoma City 
has just passed a rule forbidding school collec- 
tions, with the reservation that “in exceptional 
cases permission may be granted to sell tickets 
through the schools, but application must be 
made thirty days in advance.” 
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School boards throughout the country are 
once more increasing the restrictions on the cir- 
culation of propaganda literature, the collection 
of moneys, and the exploitation of movements 
and projects in the schools. This is not done in 
opposition to worthy purposes of high minded 
and well intentioned persons, but strictly as a 
measure of protection for the schools. 

If the school plant is to render the highest 
measure of service to the rising generation, then 
all impediments and discouragements to that 
end must be eliminated. The schools must be 
free to carry out to the fullest the mission for 
which they were created. 


WHOM DO SCHOOL BOARDS REPRE- 
SENT? 

There is a tendency in most communities to 
permit certain considerations or conditions to 
guide in the choice of school board representa- 
tion. In some communities racial considera- 
tions come into play, in others religious denom- 
inations must be considered, and in still others 
social elements must be recognized. 

Well balanced school boards are believed to 
be those in which the business, professional and 
labor interests are represented, and where the 
several sections of the community have been 
recognized. Here it is not implied that either 
ward or district representation is desirable or 
practical. 

Whatever may be said about a well balanced 
school board, and the various elements that go 
to create such a board, it follows that in the 
nature of things it should be representative of 
the community in all its better tendencies. We 
may not subscribe to the various formulas em- 
ployed in arriving at satisfactory results, but 
every community should know, or does know, 
its constituency and the expediencies that mus‘% 
be recognized. 

But, in no instance can a school board mem- 
ber hold that he represents exclusively a cer- 
tain section or constituency. The school board 
personnel, taken from the various stations and 
activities, must in its individual as well as col- 
lective capacity, be representative of the whole 
community. The varied experiences and views 
brought school administrative councils must be 
applied for the common good. 

“The public school does not owe to business 
interests, labor interests, or to special interests 
of any kind,” said Dr. Payson Smith of Massa- 
chusetts recently, “anything that may construct 
in the minds of young people attitudes and 
opinions designed to be definitely and specific- 
ally helpful to those interests.” 

Thus, the school board member may reflect 
the views of a class in order to reach together 
with the views of other members, conclusions 
which may subserve the interests of all classes. 
The representative character of a school admin- 
istrative body tends not only to reflect the edu- 
cational aspirations and needs of the commun- 
ity but also to imbue the citizenship with the 
spirit of equality and democracy. 


THE AUTUMN TEACHERS’ CONVEN- 
TIONS. 

During the past month teachers’ conventions 
were carried on in the various states of the 
union. The attendance in nearly every in- 
stance was large, the program matter was of ex- 
cellent quality, and the spirit which prevailed 
was highly professional. Educators of note 
appeared before them and discussed the school 
problems of the day with great warmth and in- 
cisiveness. 

Judging from the numerous reports which 
have come to our attention there is once more 
a tendency to believe with State Commissioner 
Dempsey of Vermont that “education should be 
ahead of civilization, not merely following it 
and interpreting the part.” 


, 





The leaders are wisely concerning themselves 
with the problems of better teaching, the true 
purpose of the school, and the enlistment of 
public interest and cooperation in the cause of 
popular education. 

Educational gatherings constitute in some re- 
spects the barometer by which the professional 
spirit, the desire to serve and serve well, is meas 
ured. There has been less discussion of what 
legislatures must do for the material welfare of 
the teacher than there has been about what the 
the teacher may do more efficiently for the edu 
cational welfare of the pupil. 

All along the line there is an indication that 
the rank and file of the teaching profession is 
determined to promote the standards of the 
schools. With better economic conditions at- 
tending the profession in the face of a general 
lowering in the wage and cost of commodities, 
there must come the realization that this should 
be SO, 

It is only by manifesting a deep concern in 
the educational progress of the nation and by 
demonstrating a high order of efficiency on the 
part of the teaching forces that the danger of a 
lowering of averted. 
Make teaching worth the price paid for it and 
no one will look for the cheaper article. 


SCHOOL BOARD ELECTIONS. 

A newspaper in a New England city made a 
frantic appeal to the citizenship not to forget 
the school board at the last election. The can- 
didates for the school board appeared on the bal- 
lot for the mayoralty election. The election of 
a mayor had overshadowed all other candidates 
and the selection of a school board has become 
an insignificant matter. The candidates be- 
come the tail to the political kite of the hour. 

Unless the voters at elections of this kind 
exercise the most careful scrutiny and vote for 
worthy men and women regardless of party afiil- 
iation the incompetent are swept into office on 
the popularity of the mayoralty candidate. 
And surely, that is not the way to select a school 
board. 


compensation can be 


The remedy does not lie so much in a belated 
appeal as it does in a timely correction of the 
evil. The election of school board members, 
like elections to the judiciary, should be con- 
ducted at times other than regular municipal, 
state or national elections. The latter are con- 
ducted on partisan lines. While men are sup- 
posedly chosen on lines of personal popularity 
they are specially preferred for the political 
faith and public policies they may espouse. 

The selection of men for school board duties 
goes deeper. It implies not only a high order 
of character and standing in the community, 
but a special fitness for a delicate and important 
task. While the man elected on the political 
ballot performs a duty of citizenship, the schools 
must train for that citizenship. The one pre- 
cedes the other and involves a finer conception 
of the things that make for useful American 
citizenship. 

If the schools are to be protected against the 
influences of politics—we mean polities in its 
commoner aspects and influences—the selection 
of men and women for school board honors must 
steer clear of popular city elections. It must 
become a specific task on the part of the citizen- 
ship to weigh and measure the fitness of those 
who are to direct the school affairs of the com- 
munity. 


WHERE POLITICS WILL HELP SOME. 

The evil of engaging in the election or selec- 
tion of school boards and in the administration 
of school affairs on political lines has been com- 
batted for many years. Experience has taught 
that where the political fortunes of men have be- 
come the objective the schools have suffered. 
Thus, thoughtful communities have opposed the 
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injection of politicians and political methods in 
the management of the schools. 

There are instances, however, where the 
schools serve as a political foot ball with all the 
hazards which go with an uncertain contest. 
Only semi-occasionally have we the spectacle in 
which the school interests become a bone of con- 
tention and where parties and candidates rival 
with each other in demonstrating their beneli- 
cent concern for the schools. 

In New York City the recent mayoralty elec- 
tion drew the school interests into the fray in a 
manner that promised support for them regard- 
less of who won the day. Everybody went on 
record to provide adequate support for popular 
education. 

This time it was: Heads or tails, the schools 
win. 


THE INDIANAPOLIS RENAISSANCE. 

There was a time when the eyes of the school 
public of the country were on the school system 
of Indianapolis. It enjoyed an unusual pres- 
tige because it maintained excellent standards, 
and brought to its service recognized educa- 
tional leadership, backed by a high-minded and 
capable school board. Those were the days of 
Calvin N. Kendall and those who immediately 
preceded and followed him. 

But what has happened? The answer may be 
a long one, but briefly put, the school board has 
lost caste. The press and the public questioned 
the methods it employed, charges of extrava- 
gance and inefficiency followed, culminating in 
public criticism and a reprimand inflicted by the 
state government. 

Whether the school board is guilty of all that 
it has been charged with, and whether the school 
system has deteriorated in efficiency is not with- 
in the province of our discussion. Suffice it to 
say here that Indianapolis has lost its former 
prestige as an educational unit with the country 
at large. And let it be said further, that a lack 
of confidence in the highest administrative body 
is bound to weaken the discipline and efficient 
conduct of any shcool system. 

The superintendent and his army of teachers 
may be of the ablest, but they cannot render 
their best unless they enjoy the inspiration and 
encouragement of a sound and progressive 
school government over and behind them. Ellis 
U. Graff, the present superintendent, is recog- 
nized as an educator of unusual ability, and a 
worthy successor to the Kendall type, but he 
or no other man can rise to complete mastery 
and leadership unless he has a highminded 
council of men to encourage his endeavors. 

3ut, Indianapolis has awakened to the situ- 
tion. New blood, new ‘ideas, and new stan- 
dards have been infused in the sheool board. 
There is to be a seat for every child, an equit- 
able distribution of school improvements, a co- 
operative attitude between school board and 
state authorities, competition in schoolhouse 
contracts, complete elimination of nepotism, 
children to be exempt from assessments, econ- 
omy and efficiency to be practiced all along the 
line. 

The realization of this program will place 
Indianapolis on the educational map again with 
all its former prestige and standing. 


THE WORLD’S BEST SCHOOL STRUC- 
TURES. 

If one were to make a comparative study of 
the school architecture of the world he would 
reach the inevitable conclusion that the United 
States is by far in the lead in handsome and 
well-appointed structures. He would come to 
the further conclusion that never in the history 
of the United States have its schoolhouses ex- 
pressed more architectural beauty, and at the 
same time embodied more practical features 
helpful to educational pursuit, than they do at 
the present time. 
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The cause of this remarkable achievement 
must be attributed to a general advance in artis 
tic taste—a taste which has found practical ex- 
pression through the school authorities, and ac- 
centuated by a greater confidence in the art and 
skill of the modern architect. 

The increased confidence in the architect is 
primarily due to the fact that his calling has be- 
come highly specialized. ‘There is today a 
schoolhouse architect just as there are hotel, 
theatre, factory and office building architects. 
Men of artistic skill and an intimate knowledge 
of the requirements of an educational plant 
have come upon the scene. Their services have 
come into high recognition and their achieve- 
ments are the architectural marvel of the day. 

There was a time when the architect yielded 
with humility to the crude whims and notions 
of a school board. He wanted the job. More- 
over, he was not fully equipped to combat false 
conceptions in architecture. 

The result was that showy and clumsy towers 
and roofs were reared, assembly halls went up 
into the attic; lighting, heating, ventilation and 
safety became matters of secondary considera- 
tion. Thus, the schoolhouse monstrosities 
found throughout the land serve as silent monu- 
ments of the period of crudeness and undevelop- 
ment in the history of American schoolhouse 
architecture. 

But, the transformation has been both radical 
and gratifying. No one interested in the sub- 
ject can glance over any issue of the School 
Board Journal and note the many new and 
beautiful expressions in school architecture, 
without a feeling of exhilaration and enthus- 
lasm. 

The modern school architect, encouraged by 
the confidence reposed in him, has lent himself 
to the most daring departures. Permitted to 
indulge in experiment and innovation, he has 
boldly introduced the new and discarded the old, 
and evolved new conceptions and creations. 

And all this has been evolved under the sanc- 
tion of the school authorities who have come to 
look upon the architect as one whose profes- 
sional pride and ambition, coupled with an in- 
timate knowledge of schoolhouse requisites, en- 
ables him to produce with every new project 
something more graceful and more utilitarian. 

Thus, specialization in architecture, together 
with a higher appreciation for design and orien- 
tation on the part of school authorities has ren- 
dered the American school structure the most 
attractive and most serviceable of its kind in 
the world. 

The standards that have been set will, no 
doubt, be adhered to, and the momentum of 
progress attained will continue. The only cau- 
tion that might here be uttered would be against 
superfluous embellishment and a_ tendency 
towards school palaces instead of utilitarian 
schoolhouses. Once, the examples of over-or- 
namentation and richness in appointment be- 
come conspicuous the reaction will follow, and 
the meritorious will come under the ban with 
the unmeritorious. 

But, to return to our original thread of 
thought. Modern school architecture, as ex- 
emplified in all parts of the United States, 
is a distinctive achievement. It has attaimed 
heights of beauty and utility attempted nowhere 
else on earth. It has erected standards in archi- 
tectural dignity and grace that must necessarily 
wield a beneficent influence upon the genera- 
tions of their time. 


THE MODERN SCHOOL SURVEY. 
There is scarcely a large and well conducted 
industrial or commercial enterprise that does 
not employ, either semi-oceasionally or regu- 
larly, the services of an efficiency expert. No 
executive of a large enterprise undervalues 
such service, or fails to take recourse to the 
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same when the need for it becomes apparent. 
Thus, the specialist has come into play in a 

thousand branches of human activity. He may 

be a silent and unseen factor, but he is there 


just the same and wields a powerful influence 


in the direction of economy and efficiency. He 
establishes the media between production and 
distribution, between cost sheets and catalog 
prices, between ultra-conservatism and over- 
progressiveness. He stands as an effective bar- 
rier to insolvency. 

The entrance of the specialist in the school 
field was inevitable. He came at first ill chosen 
and ill-prepared, but he came, and has continued 
to come. Men who have made a special study 
of school administrative problems and of the 
general operations of a school plant have ten- 
dered their services in uncovering errors and 
weaknesses and in recommending innovations 
and improvements. 

Here, however, the advent of the specialist, 
unlike he who enters a bank, a factory, or a 
mercantile house, is not attended with unosten- 
tation and silence. He comes on a public mis- 
sion and his labors become a matter of public 
concern, and sometimes of diverse public con- 
tention. He may move about as a silent figure, 
yet his presence is a sensation. 

Whether we support the idea of introducing 
the specialist in school administrative labors or 
not, we must admit that he has in many in- 
stances justified his being. He has come to 
tell us where to locate a schoolhouse, where to 
modify a course of study, and where to lop off 
a needless expense. He has unearthed short- 
comings and promoted laudable departures, 
punctured political boils and advanced whole- 
some administrative direction. He has done 
something worth while. 

Some of the earlier surveys engaged in, we 
agree, have been attended with partisanship 
and vexatious bickering, and therefore have 
proven fruitless. They were too frequently in- 
stituted for the purpose of “getting” somebody. 
But, where the specialist has been invited by 
something like common consent, in order to get 
an outside angle at inside facts, where criticism 
was courted in an honest effort to make the 
school system better, stronger and more useful, 
where nobody was to be maliciously blamed, re- 
buked or punished, school surveys have usually 
proven beneficent and serviceable. 

It follows here that only men of recognized 
standing and experience should be ecountenanced 
in entering upon so important a task as to re- 
veal weakness and recommend changes and im- 
provements in an established school system. 


CHATS DURING RECESS. 

Woodrow Wilson once rightly said: “The at- 
titude of the student body is that of passive re- 
sistance. Here Iam. Educate me if you can!” 
This reminds us of the rural school bully whose 
attitude is: “Herel am. Lick me if you can!” 
The mere difference here is that a boy may get 
a licking much more quickly than he can an 
education. 

The educators of the land are striving for 
simple and expressive English in our schools. 
What’s the matter with the school board mem- 
ber in South Portland, Maine, who in address- 
ing the aldermen recently regarding needed 
school facilities, said: “If I lived in ward seven 


I’d raise hell; the conditions there are damn- 
able.” 


At Bend, Oregon, 350 high school students 
went out on strike because the principal had 
been fired. The strikers wanted “the principal 
back, and fair play.” They didn’t get the prin- 
cipal, but they got fair play. The ring leaders 
were suspended. And then the strikers realized 
that the board meant business, and they were 
glad enough to get back to school. 
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In a forthcoming bulletin on the salaries and 
training of high school teachers soon to be pub- 


lished by the U. S. Bureau of Education it is ‘the 
found that the average annual salary of 69,314 
secondary school teachers was $1,099 in 1917-18 
and that of 69,358 teachers was $1,678 in 1920- 
21. At the former date the District of Colum- 
bia led the list with an average of $1,693, while 
South Carolina stood lowest with an 
of only $733. At the latter date 
stood at the top with an average of $2,177, while 
Virginia came at the bottom with an average 
of only $1,202. 
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Salaries of Teachers in Four-Year 
High Schools in 1918 and 1921 


H. R. Bonner, Specialist in Educational Statistics, 
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FIG. 1. 
FOUR-YEAR HIGH SCHOOLS IN 1918 AND 1921. 
(Fot Data See Table on Next Page.) 
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FIG. 2. 


PERCENTAGE OF INCREASE IN THE AVERAGE ANNUAL SALARIES 


OF TEACHERS IN FOUR-YEAR HIGH SCHOOLS FROM 1918 TO 1921. 


(For Data See Table on Next Page.) 
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Dak: ta vave the highest actual increase i 
amounting to $738. California, New Jersey, 
and Rhode Island each gave increases in excess 


of $700, whereas Alabama and Florida gave 
less than $400. The actual 
increase for the three-year period was $593. 
From the first figure it is difficult to deter- 
mine what percentages of increase in salaries 
the various States have 


“bonuses average 


granted. The open 
section of each bar shows the actual increase 
in dollars, but it is quite difficult to compare 
this with the black portion of the bar for a num- 
ber of states ata time. To show such relation- 


ships the second figure has been prepared. 
From the diagram it is found that South Caro- 
lina, South Dakota, and North Carolina are 


conspicuous for high percentages of increase, 


all three holding the enviable position of having 
inereased the salaries of their high school teach- 
ers more than 70 per cent within the three-year 
Decidedly the smallest percentages of 
increase have been granted in Nevada and the 
District of Columbia. The 
for all four-year schools is 5 


period. 
average increase 
2.9 per cent, which 
is essentially the same as that for all schools 
combined, viz., 52.7 per cent. Altogether, six 
states have given increases less than 40 per 
cent and twelve states range above 60 per cent. 


Salaries of High School Teachers in Four-Year 
Public High Schools. 

(This table represents the salaries paid to 
64,359 teachers in public high schools in 1917-18 
and to 64,007 teachers in the same schools in 
1920-21.) 


Average Average Per cent 
Salaries Salaries Actual ofin 

STATES in 1918 in 1921 increase crease 
Alabama .........$ 934 $1,326 $ 392 42.0 
we kane’ 1,320 2,013 693 52.5 
CS eee 917 1,394 477 52.0 
California ....... 1,454 2,177 723 49.7 
TS eee 1,145 1,662 517 45.2 
Connecticut ...... 1,170 1,786 616 52.6 
IO osc skews 969 1,375 406 41.9 
Dist. of Columbia. 1,693 2,165 472 27.9 
ee 933 1,23 301 35.8 
2 1,005 1,434 429 42.7 
Idaho .. 1,082 1,596 514 47.5 
re oo.” ee 1,905 620 48.3 
Indiana ..... core 928 1,502 474 51.1 
ee eas 915 1,521 606 66.2 
EE ee 950 1,564 614 64.6 
Kentucky ....... 897 1,339 442 49.3 
Louisiana ........ 914 1,420 506 55.4 
ee 849 1,322 73 55.7 
Maryland ceeniawa 997 1,572 575 57.7 
Massachusetts .... 1,213 1,880 667 55.0 
Michigan ........ 1,079 1,746 667 61.8 
Minnesota ss Saeee 1,570 496 46.2 
Mississippi ...... 874 1,323 449 51.4 
Missouri 1,052 1,580 528 50.2 
Montana (ses Se 1,736 443 34.3 
Nebraska ........ 932 1,527 595 63.8 
ee 1,442 1,865 23 29.3 
New Hampshire .. 932 1,411 479 51.4 
New Jersey ...... 1,279 1,999 720 56.3 
New Mexico - 1,028 1,649 621 60.4 
a 1,453 2,104 651 44.8 
North Carolina ... 766 1,304 538 70.2 
North Dakota .... 998 1,555 557 55.8 
re 1,107 1,783 676 61.1 
Oklahoma 1,010 1,598 588 58.2 
ae oot a ig 1,084 1,553 469 43.3 
Pennsylvania . 1,187 1,701 514 43.3 
Rhode Island .... 1,164 1,883 721 61.9 
South Carolina ... 759 1,358 599 78.9 
South Dakota .... 975 1,713 738 75.7 
Tennessee ....... 876 1,289 413 47.1 
I 9 Bie 6 blesg ld ale 970 1,357 387 39.9 
0 eS ee 1,170 1,595 425 36.3 
Vermont ........ 843 1,377 534 63.3 
err 834 1,263 429 51.4 
Washington ...... 1,183 1,758 575 48.6 
West Virginia .... 1,024 1,581 557 54.4 
Wisconsin ....... 973 1,606 633 65.1 
Wyoming 1,139 1,722 583 51.2 
United States ....$1,121 $1,714 $ 593 52.9 


Miss Olive Gray has been appointed assist- 
ant superintendent of schools, in charge of the 
elementary school work at Hutchinson, Kans. 

—Supt. J. M. Lindenmuth of Hudson, Mich., 
has been elected president of the Southern Michi- 
gan Superintendents’ and Principals’ Associa- 
tion 
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ACHIEVEMENT TESTS IN IDAHO 
SCHOOLS. 

Supt. C. D. Brock of Wallace, Ida., has recently 
received interesting returns from a series of 
achievement tests conducted by the Lewiston 
Normal School throughout the state on several 
phases of school work. The results indicate that 
the pupils of the Wallace schools rank highest 
of any of the thirteen Class A schools in Idaho 
tested in reading and of the nine Class A schools 
tested in arithmetic. In reading, the Wallace 
score was 134.7 per cent as compared with a 
national average of 100 and a state average of 
97.2 per cent. 

In the arithmetic tests the scores for- Wallace 
indicated 117.1 per cent for Wallace, as against 
a national standard of 100 and a state average 
of- 89.2 per cent, the state being far below the 
national average in arithmetic and slightly be- 
low in reading. In both subjects the score was 
extremely high for Wallace. 

The score for reading was based on the rate of 
reading and on the comprehension of the sub- 
ject matter shown. The test was given for the 
first five grades between the fourth and eighth 
inclusive. The highest score in proportion to 
the standard was in the sixth grade reading tests, 
where the grade scored 133 in rate, as against a 
national standard of 90 per cent and a state 
average of 91.6 per cent. The lowest records 
made were by the arithmetic tests in the sixth 
and seventh grades, where the results fell slight- 
ly below both the national standard and the state 
average. This was explained by the fact that ten 
of the sixth grade and eleven of the seventh 
grade entered the schools this year, and show the 
effects of a change of method. 

In the arithmetic results, there are only two 
schools ranking above the national level, Wallace 
being one. In the reading tests there were six 
schools above the national average and seven 
below. 

The report indicates that in general, in the 
arithmetic tests, the results for the whole nation 
show that country schools are but slightly be- 
low the average of the city schools, “A” repre- 
senting Wallace, which led all of Class A schools. 

Among the larger districts which took the test 
were Kellogg, Coeur d’Alene, Pocatello, Twin 
Falls, Rupert, Blackfoot, Preston and Kimberley. 

In the following table, the letters indicate the 
comparative ranks of Idaho schools, “A” repre- 
senting Wallace, which led all of “Class A” 
schools. The national standard is represented 
by the asterick and the state medium by an X. 

Achievement in arithmetic—Class “A” Idaho 
schools 


GRADE. 

IV. V. VI. VII. VIII. Pet. 
Be 6s hea 11.5 23.0 12.0 19.0 21.0 117.1 
Rested 10.0 14.0 8.5 12.0 SOD: - Ks dc0 
ieee 11.0 15.5 15.5 18.0 18.0 105.1 
Sis ier ads ee 9.5 8.3 11.9 OM. ieases 
> hee 9.6 17.0 15.5 20.7 16.8 100.0 
vd ea 5.3 9.7 10.2 14.1 * Saree 
eae 10.7 13.8 16.5 19.0 14.0 97.5 
es ae 6.5 10.0 8.0 15.0 mae.» eaek 
Li. tacks 10.0 16.0 17.0 21.0 13.8 96.2 
ds 2 hil 5.3 11.0 9.3 13.3 Ta ongee 
E. 7.7 16.0 12.3 20.0 18.0 95.0 
ee Ee 4.7 10.8 10.7 13.0 | Re 
a eee ee 12.3 18.0 12.5 19.8 14.7 94.7 
ee = My 9.3 9.3 15.5 Ser 
, 9.0 15.2 13.3 18.7 14.6 89.2 
nk aes 5.2 9.2 7.9 12.9 SS Breer 
a. ee 10.1 13.5 10.5 19.2 15.0 83.7 
rer 3.7 7.0 7.0 13.5 Se. «suas 
San we, | 7.4 17.4 13.7 17.2 8.4 76.2 
none eh 4.0 8.4 7.3 12.0 Aen 
eS Ns et anaes 0.0 4.0 9.0 15.0 9.0 48.4 

Feed ave 0.0 3.0 3.0 10.0 4.0 

No. pupils.865 864 772 802 640 

Achievement in reading—Class “A” schools— 
GRADE. 

IV. V. VI. VII. VIII. Pet. 
A. ...... 98.5 121.0 133.0 119.0 146.0 1384.7 
59 a oth 16.0 25.5 25.5 24.0 OS ere 
i 14348 80.0 97.0 118.0 117.0 135.0 122.3 


bed bod 14.0 20.0 260 280 30.0 


ne 72.0 77.0 113.7 125.7 146.0 106.1 
ais 11.8 160 200 263 315 ..... 
~ ee 64.0 79.0 99.0 116.0 123.7 1041 
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10.6 3.7 19.0 25.7 BO8 over 

Ree 63.0 88.0 91.0 104.5 109.0 101.5 
ee. 11.0 17.0 19.0 25.5 ae. «sven 
iy ee 66.0 77.0 86.0 107.0 141.0 100.2 
Pees 12.0 15.0 16.0 24.0 awe 8 
* 5 eae 87.0 90.0 100.0 106.0 100.0 


12.7 17.8 18.5 228 - 26.0 
xX 66.1 82.7 91.6 104.4 115.2 97. 2 
je kt 11.1 15.7 18.6 23.3 26.6 
> a ee 58.5 81.0 89.5 99.5 107.0 "92. 2 
Tene 15.0 18.5 20.5 NS ae 
REPS oP 56.0 75.5 85.5 97.0 99.0 88.5 
eee y 10.5 14.5 18.5 20.5 21.5 oe eee 
a fees 65.7 71.5 89.5 81.0 115.5 88.1 
seeee a 12.0 17.2 18.0 a. esha 
| 76.0 81.0 119.0 98.0 865.8 
sowk ene 11.0 13.6 FeO Ge eee 
me aS caw 760 Oe Dis... Boe 
stake 9.0 14.0 15.3 21.5 i fae 
—— tes Li 76.0 103.0 98.0 81.8 
Jicveceo's ee 12.0 14.7 26.5 | are es 
rer 66.0 52.7 71.0 89.0 176.1 


ime 73 12.0 16.7 21.0 36.0 
No. pupils.17 39 1558 1498 14385 1278 


In the above tables in the arithmetic section, 
the first row of figures represents the grades 
given for comprehension of the principle in- 
volved, the second for the accuracy of the answer 
obtained. In the reading table the first column 
represents the rate of reading, the second the 
comprehension shown. 


BUSY SUPERINTENDENTS. 

The public school system of Kingsport, 
Tenn., three years ago was in charge of one 
principal and fiften teachers. Today the entire 
system consists of a superintendent of schools, 
four elementary schools with 26 teachers, a junior 
high school with six teachers, a senior high 
school with seven teachers, an evening vocational 
school with seven teachers, and three supervisors 
and special teachers, 51 in all. Three years ago, 
the entire school plant was housed in one cen- 
tral school building, whereas today it is accom- 
modated in modern buildings, with provisions for 
shopwork, laboratory experiments, physical train- 
ing and social development. 

In three years’ time the schools have been re- 
organized on the six-three-three plan, with de- 
partmental work, specialized teachers, a broad 
curriculum, elective courses, subject promotions, 
vocational guidance, opportunity classes and 
thrift work. In fact, this wonder-working town 
has all the educational innovations that older 
communities have worked and struggled for de- . 
cades to bring to pass. Credit for the present 
excellent condition of the schools is given to Mr. 
E. M. Crouch, superintendent of schools of Kings- 

ort. 

7 —Keokuk, Ia. Democracy in school adminis- 
tration is being developed through the inaugura- 
tion of a teachers’ Council. The council is com- 
posed of ten teachers, one from each of the 
grades and two from the high school. Each 
teacher is chairman of a committee composed 
of the teachers of his or her grade. 

Plans have been made for a revision of the 
course of study by the teachers’ council. The 
course will be handled by the teachers, in co- 
operation with the superintendent, and will 
represent the best thought of the representatives 
of the council. 

—A Department of Research has been estab- 
lished in connection with the superintendent’s 
office at Fresno, Calif. The department will have 
entire charge of the statistical work, the giving 
of mental tests, and the supervision of all educa- 
tional tests. A Technical School has been organ- 
ized under the direction of Mr. F. H. Sutton. 
The school is intended as a finishing school for 
boys and girls who leave at 16 years of age, and 
it provides opportunities for students who enter 
the junior high school. Part-time classes for 
children from 16 to 18 years are conducted in the 
same building. 

Two schools, known as intermediate schools, 
have been established to assist in the elimination 
of retardation. All adolescent children from the 
elementary grades, who have not graduated, are 
assigned to these schools, so that they contain 
students of junior high school age, as well as of 
elementary standing. 

The schools of North Little Rock, Ark., have 
been reorganized after a year’s vacation due to 
financial conditions. The reorganization which 
is on the six-three-three basis is built around a 
group of certain required subjects, with sufficient 
flexibility in electives to meet the needs of all 
pupils. The electives are arranged in such @ 
manner that inexperienced students are pre- 
vented from wasting school time by scattering 
the electives over too wide a range. 

(Concluded on Page 73) 


























SCHOOL TAXATION AND FINANCE. 


—The recent St. Louis School report is em- 
bellished with diagrams showing that of the total 
receipts of $8,057,526 practically 68 per cent is 
derived from general taxation, 14.0 per cent from 
a merchants’ and manufacturers’ tax, 6.9 per cent 
from the state school fund, 3.9 per cent from 
railroad tax, etc., etc. Another chart shows that 
76 per cent is paid out in teachers’ and super- 
visors’ salaries, that the balance, 23 per cent, is 
expended for maintenance, and one per cent for 
lands and buildings. 


—Oakland, Calif. Construction work on new 
schools has progressed rapidly through the fall 
months, with the general improvement in labor 
and industrial conditions. The construction de- 
partment has reported work completed and ac- 
cepted on nine schools, with work in progress on 
sixteen further buildings. The Webster School 
will be the first entirely new building completed, 
with a large junior high school to follow. 

The new buildings are part of the five million 
dollar building program which has been begun 
to provide additional accommodations in the 
schools. 


—In expectation of a reduction in the cost of 
construction the Cincinnati, O., school board is 
proceeding to carry out a $5,000,000 school build- 
ing program. 


~A committee of the school board at Port 
Huron, Mich., contracted for a set of plans with 
an architect firm. The board, not having ap- 
proved the plans, has refused to pay the bill of 
$9,750 exacted for them. 


—Supt. Wm. L. Ettinger of New York City has 
recently called attention to the installation of a 
new type of fire alarm for the schools of the city. 
The alarm is sent in from this box by breaking 
a glass guard on the face of the door and pulling 
down the hook which is made accessible by the 
breaking of the glass. The new type of box is 
to be installed gradually and at the time the 
change is made at each school, the principal, head 
of department and janitor are notified and in- 
structed in the use of the equipment. The fire 
alarm box transmits fire calls only and is some- 
what different from the interior alarm system 
which merely sounds a local alarm. 
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—Perry, Ia., has recently voted to erect a grade 
school in the western part of the city. The build- 
ing which will be called the Theodore Roosevelt 
School, will cost approximately $90,000. A fine 
gymnasium and community room will be pro- 
vided in the structure and departmental work will 
be carried on. 


—Topeka, Kans. The board of education has 
employed Mr. C. D. Cuthbert as architect for the 
new elementary school to be erected in the near 
future. The building will be of fireproof con- 
struction, will contain sixteen rooms and will be 
erected at a cost of $150,000. 


—Lawrence, Kans. Bids have been received 
for the erection of the Liberty Memorial High 
School. Steps for the erection of the building were 
begun in 1919 but the matter was delayed due to 
building and market conditions. In April, 1921, 
bonds in the amount of $495,000 were voted for 
the building. A building survey was conducted by 
the Bureau of School Service of the University of 
Kansas, which recommended a building with a 
seating capacity of 1,000 to 1,100 students, and 
with provisions for additions as the demand 
arises. The building is intended as a memorial 
to the alumni of the school who lost their lives 
in the world war and the memorial features are 
to be incorporated in the entrance and in the 
auditorium of the building. 


—La Junta, Colo., is erecting a high school on 
the unit plan. The building is erected in three 
sections, one to form the central building with 
the auditorium and gymnasium, a second to con- 
tain the recitation rooms, and a third to be 
known as the science building, with rooms for 
general and domestie science, a fine arts room, 
a kitchen and a cafeteria. The three buildings 
will be connected by a continuous cloister, per- 
mitting students to pass from one building to 
another without exertion or exposure. The 
building is located on a beautiful campus the 
size of three city blocks and is equipped with the 
lateest in furniture and apparatus. Messrs. 
Mountjoy, French and Frewen of Denver, are 
the architects. 


Columbus, Ga. Three grammar schools were 
erected during the past summer. The schools 
are of the one-story type, similar to those erected 
in certain parts of California. The buildings are 
constructed of hollow tile and stucco and the 
special type of construction eliminates the dan- 
ger from fire for both pupils and teachers as 
escape from the building is easy in any emer- 
gency. 


Stafford, Conn. A new grammar school has 
recently been completed at a cost of $103,000, 
exclusive of equipment. The building has nine 
classrooms, an assembly hall seating 200 per- 
sons, and a small gymnasium. 





Saco, Me. A total of eight schools are operat- 
ing on the one session plan. A fourteen-acre site 
has recently been purchased and plans are being 
prepared for a school to be erected within the 
next year. 

—Alton, Ill. A new fireproof school has recent- 
ly been completed at a cost of $200,000. The 
building is the first unit of a third junior high 
school. 

—Dublin, Ga. A modern school building of 
fifteen rooms has recently been completed. 


—Catlettsburg, Ky.. Bonds in the amount of 
$40,000 voted at an election last April, have 
recently been sold at par. The proceeds of the 
bonds will be used for the erection of two grade 
schools early next spring. The enrollment of 
pupils is the largest this year of any in the his- 
tory of the school system. 


Danbury, Conn. The school board 
ning for the erection of a new high 
accommodate one thousand students. 

Fort Wayne, Ind., has undertaken a school 


is plan- 
school to 


building program involving an expenditure of 
$2,000,000. Plans have been completed for a six- 
teen-room grade school, bids have been received 
for a second sixteen-room school and plans have 
been completed for additions to a number of 
existing buildings. A high school seating 1,600 
students is in process of construction. The board 
has committed itself to the one-story type of 
building because of its safety, economy and ease 
of operation. 


East Saginaw, Mich. Plans have recently been 
completed for the erection of a junior high 
school. A feature of the Suilding will be a com- 
bined power plant and shop building which is to 
be detached from the main building and con- 
nected by a bridge. The shop department will 
inlude one combined wood turning and bench 
shop, one bench shop with power machines, a 
mill room, a forge shop, a machine shop, a gen- 
eral metal working shop and another shop room 
without equipment. Printing and mechanical 
drawing will be provided for in the main build- 
ing, as well as sewing rooms, cooking rooms, 
cafeteria, auditorium and gymnasium. 


Auburn, Ind. The new McIntosh High School 
which was completed last year, is considered one 
of the most modern buildings in Indiana. It is 
provided with a suite of rooms for vocational 
home economics, consisting of cooking labora- 
tory, dining room, kitchenette, bedroom, bath- 
room, sewing laboratory and recitation room 
The gymnasium and the auditorium are com: 
bined with a stage in one end and a splendid 
equipment of scenery has been installed. 

Coeur d’Alene, Ida. A large junior high 
school is contemplated for the next year. The 
board is at present studying architects’ sketches 

(Continued on Page 60) 
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NEW BABY STAIRS INSTALLED BY SCHOOLHOUSE COMMISSIONER LOMASNEY 
AT THE MICHAEL ANGELO SCHOOL, BOSTON. 


These lead to a special playroof over the annex at the second floor of the building. 
They are used by the kindergarten children in the morning sessions, and are available 
for the older children in the afternoon, for the playroof is almost as large as some 











SHOWING EXIT FROM THE “BABY STAIRS” TO NEW PLAY ROOF AT THE 
MICHAEL ANGELO 


SCHOOL, BOSTON. ALL ABOUT THE 


SCHOOL ARE TENEMENT HOUSES. 


kindergarten to negotiate 


schoolyards in congested districts. 
readily, 
threshold of the door leading to the playroof. 


The steps are low enough for the smallest tot in the 
and there is a short ramp from the top stair to 
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Both are Sothern and Marlowe 


When you hear the Sothern-Marlowe Victor Records you hear the true 


school 


a one expression of the art that has enthralled America and England, precisely as 
they have given it to thousands of their delighted audiences. 


It is 
tional 
abora- 


bath- Incomparable Victor recordings now make that mastery of art the 
“com world’s heritage forever. The Edwin Booths and Coquelins are now mere 
me traditions. The work of these great artists of to-day will live always,— 
re matchless models of interpretation for Teachers and Students 

one of English Literature, the Drama, and Elocution; Shakespeare 

and Literary Clubs; Lawyers, Judges and all persons inter- 


ested in the Cultural Arts. 


Sothern and Marlowe Records 


Announced to date: List Price 


Romeo and Juliet—Balcony Scene—Part I 74662 $1.75 
Romeo and Juliet—Balcony Scene—Part Il 74663 1.75 
The Merchant of Venice—(1) Shylock’s Speech 

(2) The Mercy Speech 74673 
Julius Caesar—Antony’s Oration—Part I 74699 
Julius Caesar—Antony’s Oration—Part Il 74700 


Other selections to be announced soon 


Have you a copy of ‘‘The Victrola in 
Correlation with English and American Victrola XXV 


. . ” : " especially manufactured 
Literature ? It is yours for the asking. Ser Scheel uso 


For further information, consult any Witte dbs ch liad. 
dealer in Victor products, or This is the instrument that is used 


in thousands of schools. Many 
| yours oereute ry nae it is 
j is the instrument best adapted for all- 

~ 'S VOICE” Educational Department round school use. 
HIS MASTER'S When the Victrola is not in use, 
nee us » orr ; Z . a the horn can pe pieced enter, the 
This trademark and the trademarked V T Ik M h i instrument safe and secure from 
word “Victrola” identify all our products. ictor a ing ac Ine oO. danger, and the cabinet can be 
Look under the lid! Look on the label! locked to protect it from dust and 


VICTOR TALKING MACHINE CO. promiscuous use by irresponsible 
LKING MA Camden, New Jersey promie 
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ALBION QUARRY NATURAL SLATE BLACKBOARDS 
Are Black and stay Black. The only PERFECT 


Sample and Booklet™sent on request 


NATURAL 














The “KEENAN KIND” Sanitary Slate Fixtures 
provide perfect Sanitation and Ventilation. 








B-11% S—tuUrinal 
Large Illustrated Catalog for the asking 


KEENAN STRUCTURAL SLATE COMPANY, Inc. 


First National Bank Bldg., 








B-26—Closet 











BANGOR, PA. 














(Continued from Page 58) 
for the proposed structure preparatory to the 
actual construction work and awarding of bids. 

—The per capita apportionment of the three- 
mill tax for Alabama amounts to $4.46 for the 
current year, or an increase of 85 cents. The 
total amount for all counties amounted to $3,443, 
703. 

Creston, la. The overcrowded condition of 
the high school has made it necessary to erect 
a larger building. A bond issue of $200,000 will 
be voted shortly to erect a building. 

—Connersville, Ind. The enrollment in the 
high school has increased more than ten per cent 
the present year and the number of students has 
reached 430. Steps have been taken toward the 
erection of a modern building to replace the 
present structure. 

—Shelton, Conn. By a vote of three to one, the 
citizens have recently approved an additional 
bond issue of $50,000, making a total appropria- 
tion of $75,000 to build and equip a high school. 
The first bond issue of $125,000 was voted more 
than two years ago, but the board was unable to 
award a contract because of building and labor 
conditions. It is expected that construction 
work will be begun immediately and that the 
building will be ready for occupancy next fall. 

—Russellville, Ky. The local commercial club 
has cooperated with the board of education in a 
campaign for more buildings and equipment. The 
faculties of the city colleges and the several 
women’s organizations are aiding in carrying on 
the campaign. 

—Bushnell, Ill. The school district has voted 
to erect a two-story school building. The build 
ing will contain a study hall with a capacity of 
225 pupils, a gymnasium, a manual training shop, 
a household arts department and principal’s 
office. The building is connected with an old 
structure by means of a closed corridor. The 
total cost will be about $80,000. 

—Little Rock, Ark. The taxpayers have paid a 
voluntary tax this year for the support of the 
schools, amounting to $123,254. The final total, 
it is believed, will reach $130,000. The pledges 
which extend over a two-year period, will provide 
an.equal amount of money for next year. 

The money which was pledged to meet an 
emergency in the school finances made it pos- 


sible to carry on the work this year without a 
drastic salary reduction that would have forced 
some of the teachers out of the service 

The record shows that 90 per cent of the cor 
porations paid the tax and approximately 50 per 
cent of the individual taxpayers did their duty 

Williamson, W. Va. Plans and specifications 
for grading and beautifying the grounds for the 
schools have been prepared by Landscape Archi 
tect B. A. Trippe of Cleveland 

Cleveland, O. The income of the schools has 
been reduced by $1,387,000, which has made 
necessary a drastic reduction of repair work as 
well as curtailment of educational activities 

Mr. Fletcher Reeves, of the department of 
architectural engineering of the Detroit board of 
education, has been appointed inspector of new 
school buildings, at a salary of $175 per month 

Athens, Ga. The board of education has 
taken steps toward the issuance of bonds for an 
extensive building program. It is planned to 
erect a number of buildings and to remodel others 
on the work-study-play plan. 

Eagle Grove, Ia. A new high school building 
has been occupied with the opening of the new 
school year. The building is three stories in 
height and is built of reinforced concrete. The 
structure contains a gymnasium 54 feet by 84 
feet, with a balcony the full length for a width 
of twelve feet, an auditorium seating 850 persons 
a dining room, social room, and offices for the 
principal. The building is equipped with a num 
ber of modern appliances for convenience in ad 
ministration. Automatic radiator control, auto 
matic humidifier, master clock system, telephone 
system and electric call bells have been pro 
vided. 

Morenci, Ariz. A new school building was 
occupied with the opening of the school term in 
August. The building with equipment, cost a 
total of $200,000. 


The auditorium of the building which is of 
somewhat unusual type, is large enough to ac 
commodate about six hundred people and is fully 


equipped with a motion picture booth and opera 
chairs. The stage is 40 feet by 25 feet and is 
equipped with stage settings and scenery for 
plays. It is provided with a series of pulleys 
which lift scenery and other equipment into a 
roof. compartment, allowing the stage to be used 


These are but a few of the advantages. 
spend a dollar for Blackboards, you should read our 
book “How to Judge, Specify and Install Blackboards.”’ 
Send for it today. 








BUYING WITHOUT REGRETS 


The “law of compensation” is relentless. 


“Nothing for Nothing” applies in every realm of effort. 
But the man who makes an unwise purchase buys some- 
thing that—like a deficit, is less than nothing; for it 
requires additional outlay in later years. 


SLATE BLACKBOARDS 


from our quarries represent the acme of economy and 
educational efficiency. 


They require no upkeep, while 


artificial boards must be resurfaced, repaired and re- 
placed regularly. 
is defined in its truest sense. 
does not absorb anything, so cannot disintegrate. It is 
finished with a beautiful, velvet smooth surface that 
does not become gray with age or use; that makes writ- 
ing a pleasure and reading a relief to the eyes of the 
students and teachers. 
Blackboards combine the utmost efficiency with the ut- 
most of economy. 


In comparison, the word ‘‘economy”’ 
Slate being non-porous 


That is why our Natural Slate 


Before you 


Penna. Structural Slate Co. 
Worth Building 


Easton, Penna. 


for a gymnasium A netting enclosing the pro- 
scenium arch is dropped to the floor so that 
games of basketball or indoor baseball may be 
played without interruption to an audience. The 
building contains 34 rooms for class use, locker 
and shower rooms 

Owing to the depression in business in the dis 
trict, the enrollment of the schools has been re 
duced 60 per cent and several schools formerly 
crowded, are in disuse at present 

Detroit, Mich. The building committee of 
the board of education has selected an appro 
priate inscription for the Victory Memorial Arch 
which has been planned to connect the annex 
to the Cass Technical High School with the orig 
inal building. The following has been chosen as 
the most appropriate for the arch: 

“Above all Nations is Humanity.” 

Dedicated to the memory of the students, 
alumni and employees of Detroit Public Schools 
who lost their lives in the World War. 

The Gothie style of lettering is to be used. The 
words “Victorial Memorial World War, 1917-19’ 
will be of raised stone, while the other letters 
will be of bronze. 

The building committee of the board of edu 
cation at Detroit, Mich., has recommended a sur 
vey of the senior and intermediate high school 
buildings to determine how effectively other large 
cities are using intermediate and senior high 
school buildings, as compared with Detroit. The 
data is to be gathered and later tabulated by the 
bureau of statistics and reference. 

The use to which the study is to be put is the 
adoption of any worth-while features to be found 
in the operation and maintenance of these build 
ings in other cities 

The committee suggests the following plan for 
this purpose: 1. A study of the programs from 
selected schools of 28 large cities. 2. A study of 
the building plans of schools from which student 
programs are received 3 A study of school 
programs. 

Governor Lake of Connecticut has vetoed 
appropriations for school purposes amounting to 
$2,663,000 on legal and technical grounds. 

The school board of Seattle, Wash., has been 
charged with extravagance by a citizens’ com 
mittee. It charges that the administrative ex 
penses have been increased 105 per cent in four 

(Continued on Page 64) 
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The MORAL EFFECT 
of FENCED SCHOOLS 


** Train up a child in the way he should go: and when 
he is old, he will not depart from it.’’—(Proverbs) 


The fenced school ground is a powerful influence in developing chil- 
dren’s sense of value. Children are conscious that property worthy of 
fence protection belongs to others and deserves respect. Hence, chil- 
dren appreciate more readily and fully the school, its purposes and its 
government. 





Cyclone Fence fosters interest and pride in attractive school grounds. 
Flowers, shrubs and beautiful surroundings, with the inspiring lessons 
they hold for children, have constant protection. 


Cyclone Fence promotes orderliness and precision—guards children 
against the shiftless habits of cutting across lawns and coming and 
going as they please. Entrances and exits are centralized. 


And, with it all, Cyclone Fence encourages healthful out-door sports, 
yet keeps children within controllable bounds—prevents accidents. 


Cyclone Fence makes better students and thereby helps mould the 
character of men and women of the future. 





Catalogs, literature and photographs 
gladly furnished on request. 


CYCLONE FENCE COMPANY 


General Offices :—Waukegan, Illinois 
Factories :—Waukegan. Ill.; Cleveland, Ohio, Forth Worth, Texas 
Branch Offices in Fifteen Principal Cities 


CYCLONE 
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“THE DESK OF gcjive 
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The “Empire” Movable and Aj chair 
signed and exceptionally well h unit: 
imum of comfort, long life andgith th 
efficiency in use. And becausthorior 
PATER its exclusive adjustments and appe: 
Fuly 3, 1917 to efficient and progressive tem; jg m 
various grades and has five 
Note the super-construction features of the dividually fitted. 


“Empire” Chair Desk—all contributive fac- 
tors to its lasting qualities and extreme 
durability. 





s so tl 


The “Empire” Movable and Adppair [ 
factory in the United States, ddejysive 
movable and adjustable chairthe m 
which is over one thousand d@gy * 
duction insures immediate shiph}) ord 


Standardize on “Empire” Movabledstah}. 





Write to our nearest represeitg ys 


THE E. L. GROVER CO., NORTHWEST 
137 East State Street, Trenton, N. J. 1401 Uni 

SOUTHERN SEATING CO., . 
121 Chartres St., New Orleans, La. SOUTHERN Sty 

WEST VIRGINIA SEATING CO., Raleigh, } 
Huntington, W. Va. 


LY CO., 





E. L. CHRISTILy oo, 


PATENTED KENNEY BROTHERS & WOLKINS, Brandon, 
August 22, 1916 224 Congress St., Boston, Mass. oe 
July 3, 1917 Illinois 
RUCKER-FULLER DESK CO., HENRY L. FO 


San Francisco, Calif. T 
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FisivE FEATURES’ 





1d Ai Chair Desk is hygienically de- 
vellliy unit designed to insure a max- 
andwith the utmost of economy and 
‘AUMHerior strength of construction, 
nd th appearance, its use is essential 
e teat is made in six sizes to fit the 
Ve as so that each pupil may be in- 





The Lifting Desk Top—an exclusive “Em- 
pire” feature. It permits the pupil to stand 


d Adfhair Desk is made in the largest a"jacknife and slide awkwardly: inte. the 
eS, diclusively to the manufacture of ' 

haittthe manufacturing capacity of 
dd ay. This enormous daily pro- 
 Shith}] orders. 


Note the simplicity of adjustments — no 
complicated mechanism under desk top. 





vablehstable Chair Desks for your schools. 





Teseito us direct for catalog and prices 


‘HWESTEpLy co., 


W. J. McILWAIN, 
1401 Uni 


Little Rock, Ark. 


a 
CLEVELAND OFFICE: 

‘HERN Shy 308 Prospect Bldg., Cleveland, O. 

Ralcigeg HOUSTON SHOW CASE & MANUFACTURING CO 

CHRISTA y co., Houston, Texas 

—— PITTSBURGH OFFICE: 

Illinois 


426 Ingram St., Pittsburgh, Pa. Adjustments are strong. Nothing to 
rY L. FO get out of order. 
T 
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The Floor for School Service 


Schools with T-M-B Floors are marked by the absence 
of distracting noises in corridors and classrooms; by the 
dustless, non-slippery surface of the material; by the feeling 


of comfort and warmth. 











Lowell School, Seattle, Wash. 
Sound-proofed with Cabot’s Quilt. | 
Edgar Blair, Architect, Seattle. 















Sound-Proof Schoolrooms. 
Civilized school-house construction now recognizes 
sound-deadening in floors and partitions as a neces- 
sity that is second only to light and ventilation. Quiet | 
rooms are essential for both pupil and teacher 


Cabot’s Quilt 


is the standard deadener—sound-proof, sanitary and 
fire-resistant. 














THE Mastic Floor 


Laid plasti over new or old floors of cement or wood, 
[T-M-B Flooring bonds firmly, and is guaranteed not to 
crack or loosen. The absence of seams, and its impervious 
waterproof texture make it most sanitary It is durable, of 


low initial cost and maintenance 























Either of the three colors available, red, green, or dar} 
Sample of Quilt and book on School- gray, provide distinctive ittractive floors, absolutely uni 
house deadening sent on request. form in tone 













Write Departn > for pamft T-M-B rin 
THOS. MOULDING BRICK CO. 
133 W. Washington St., CHICAGO 

ETT AE TEE TTT DCE EL SS 8 OL A SCI RO ESL TS 


Samuel Cabot, Inc., Mfg. Chemists, Boston, Mass. 


342 Madison Ave., N. Y., 24 W. Kinzie St., Chicago. 


































(Continued from Page 60 ) Engelhardt of Teachers College, who with Dr. purpose \ gymnasium, with two additional 
years. It recommends that among the economies George D. Strayer of Teachers College, were em classrooms and a principal’s office, has since been 
to be effected the board remove its headquarters ployed by the board as advisers in the planning added. There are 217 children enrolled, com 
from a high class office building to cheaper and equipping of the school. The high school is pared with 112 registered five years ago 
rooms. to occupy a site of 28 acres of land donated by A fourth high school is planned on the east 

—At Bridgeport, Nebr., the board has con- Mrs. R. J. Reynolds. In addition to this large side of the city to take care of students in that 


tracted for a school building to cost $125,000. It gift, Mrs. Reynolds has also given to the city the section. The school will enroll approximately 


now develops that the school will cost nearly Reynolds Memorial Auditorium, which is con- 600 children but will be built for a maximum 
$200,000. A lawsuit has been entered by one of sidered one of the finest high school auditoriums capacity of 1,000. 
the contractors. in the country. The work on both of these build The growth in school population at Dodg: 
—The Fayette County, Ky., Board of Education jngs began late in the present summer and _ City, Kans., has been so rapid that it is difficult 
has refused payment of a $50,000 loan contracted jt jg expected that the structures will be ready to provide accommodations as rapidly as th 
for by a previous board. It is contended that the for occupancy in September, 1922 demand arises. During the past year the build 
ry is not liable for debts created by the former GH Sy eee iE BAR ni g operations have include 1 an addition to the 
WoNay pit a ar ; > REN — mg" school, a gymnasium and a machine shop 
~The County Board of Revenue of Mont- he AE &y et Mh Sa r the teaching of automobile and tractor repair 
gomery County, Ala., on October 3rd, let contracts fo" 2 a Wt, a biti A ‘anand school has been establishec in this de 
“= » 


for five rural school buildings, at a total con partment to which country boys and others above 


tract price of $274,962. The amount includes ~ Ry vs IB Udi high school age will be admitted to the capacity 
the cost of the buildings only. The sites upon 4 COC 100 i Aw “Hg ° of the school. Ther oli ion a eee ale 


re have also been erected thre 


which the schools will stand will vary from ten | “Ne “= | new schools, one of which is a four-room struc 
to fifty acres each. The five plants, when com- [yf ews i ture built in Spanish Mission style and the other 
pleted, will represent an investment of approxi- % = “ire two to accommodate the overflow of the larger 
mately $400,000 for sites and equipment. The , 7 gs buildings. At present, the junior and senior high 
County Revenue Board is cooperating with the Windsor, Conn. A new high school of the gehools are housed in one building but it is 


County Board of Education in the work and is bungalow type has recently been erected at a cost planned to separate the two as soon as a new 
the first body of this character in the state to of $150,000. The building which was designed pyilding can be provided. The increase in en 


issue bonds for rural building purposes. by Architect W. H. McLean of Boston, has been yojjment has made it necessary to employ 60 
—The board of education of South Pasadena, named in honor of John Fitch of Windsor, th teachers as against 43 instructors engaged last 

Calif., on October 20th, awarded contracts for the founder of the Union School Fund of the town vear. 

erection of an auditorium building at a cost of —Evansville, Ind. The Reitz High School on Despite a general shortage of seats for school 

$95,000 and a new gymnasium at a cost of $50,- the west side was opened on September 1, 1918, children throughout New York State this vear. 

000. The auditorium will be provided with the with an enrollment of 287 children. It had ac- there have been added to the total sittings up 


equipment used in a first-class theater and will commodations for 650 students and it was held ward of 38,000 seats. This number has been 
seat 1,200 persons. A new elementary school that the building could not be filled until the city about evenly divided between the City of New 
building is in process of erection on a four and had a population of 150,000. At that time the york and the remainder of the state. Approxi 
one-half acre tract. This building will be opened superintendent prophesized that the building ately 13,000 additional seats wil’ be readv for 
for use during the second semester in February, would be filled within five years. Now, after puypils in New York City in December and 


som 
1922. An additional building site of three acres three years, the building is taking care of 581 of the up-state cities have buildings ready for 
has been purchased for use during the next two children and a new class of 60 students will en-  o¢eupation. 

years. ter in February, at which time it is expected thi The buildings completed include ten new build 

—Seattle, Wash. A special committee of the building will be filled to capacity. ings and four major additions in New York City. 
board of education has reported adversely on the At the time the west high school was built, it pew structures or additions in 35 cities or vil 
adoption of the “cost plus fee” for service in con- was declared that it would prevent any further ages and seventeen schoolhouses of five rooms 
nection with school construction work. growth at the central high, but in September, or jess in smaller communities. 

—The board of education at Winston-Salem, 1921, there were 1,736 children enrolled, or about Five of the New York City structures will ac 
N. C., has recently issued a fourteen-page pamph- 300 more than the building was built to accom- ¢ommodate 2,000 pupils each and one will house 
let describing the proposed Richard J. Reynolds modate. 1,500. Yonkers has completed one annex and 
High School which is to be erected for the city Addit‘onal space was needed for the Douglass foyr additions. Work in New York. Buffalo. 


by Architect Charles Barton Keen of Philadel- high school and the boys of the manual training Rochester, Syracuse and other cities has been 
phia. The pamphlet was prepared by Dr. N. L. department built a six-room structure for the ‘ismciated: a Pao 08) 
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It's Temperature Changes That Boost Heating Costs 


6AM OPM 


90° 
80° = pa —_— — 
0 SS 
60° 


ALL METAL 
Temperature 


Regulation 


No rubber in Johnson Thermostats! 
—or in Johnson Valves! 









Neither are the metal valve bellows merely 
“built up” with the innumerable solder 
seams certain to fracture and leak. 





Johns 


Jemperature 








‘“‘Sylphon’’ metal bellows are seamless, climinating 
the weakest link of temperature regulation, assur- 
ing trouble-free performance, and minimizing main- 
tenance to the vanishing point. 


Johnson Service— with its engineering, sales, and 
service organizations in all principal cities—takes 
responsibility for proper installations, and in the per- 
fection of detail of Johnson System is the guarantee 
of the consistent performance that saves as much as 
one-third the coal pile. 





Johnson Service Company 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


‘ol 
YYyy 


1/3 of Your YY 
Coal Pile 


The Johnson System of 
temperature regulation 
may be applied to any kind 
of heating system. 
Thermostats in each room 
regulate radiating units to 
maintain the ‘“‘set’’ tem- 
perature of each room in- 
dividually. Automatic reg- 
ulation of heating source, 
according to heat demand 
of all radiating units means 
a great economy of fuel— 
asaving of as much as one- 
third your coal costs. 
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Recreation Pier, 

Baltimore Md. 
eodore W. Pietsch, 

Architect ; 

Riggs, Distler 

& Stringer, Inc., 

Heating Contractors. 
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ESTABLISHED 


-1888- 


MODULATION AND VACUUM SYSTEMS OF STEAM HEATING = 


The City of Baltimore Recreation Pier of- 
fers an instance of how Webster Heating 
Systems can be successfully applied to meet 
unusual or difficult requirements of opera- 


The equipment throughout is the most efficient and —— 
up-to-date that could be obtained, and with this = 
standard in mind, the selection of a Webster System 
of Steam Heating was natural. 


well. 


ligation. 
tion. 


The City of Baltimore may well be proud of its 
handsome recreation pier. It is not only highly ar- = 
tistic in appearance, but thoroughly practical in — 
every way besides. 


During each step of the planning and erection of 
the equipment the Webster engineers gave valuable 
suggestions and assistance that helped to secure an 
installation that would be ideally suited to the exact 


conditions of operation to be met, and this cooperation — 
is tendered to operators of Webster equipment as _—— 


Among the 17,000 Webster installations are in- 
cluded hundreds of schools, colleges and other edu- 
cational buildings of every type. 

Webster Cooperation is at your service without ob- j—— | 
Let us help you plan your next installa- 


Send for Bulletin 


WARREN WEBSTER & CO- 




































































CAMDEN, N. J. 
31 Branch Offices. 























































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































(Continued from Page 64) 
delayed greatly by complications with labor and 
inability to meet the conditions of agreements. 

—The city school system at El Dorado, Ark., 
has been face to face with the problem of addi- 
tional accommodations due to the discovery of 
one of the largest oil fields in the country and the 
migration of large numbers of people to the 
vicinity. The place has grown from a community 
of five thousand to a city of over 25,000 and the 
school system is the only public utility which has 
kept pace with the city’s progress. 

The board of education early saw the necessity 
of increasing the school accommodations and 
passed a resolution authorizing the sale of $20,- 
000 worth of school bonds at six per cent. The 
superintendent, Mr. Donald MacQueen went out 
personally and sold the bonds in $100 denomina- 
tions to public-spirited citizens. Work was be- 
gun on the new building in August and in Sep- 
tember the high school students occupied the new 
building. 

—The public schools of Windsor, Conn., have 
given a practical demonstration of the argument 
that money properly spent for education is a 
public investment and not an expense. During 
the world war, the people of Windsor kept their 
children in school and the children showed that 
they were among the leaders of the state in war 
work and in every patriotic endeavor without 
leaving school. 

Since the war while many towns in the state 
have hesitated about spending money on new 
schools, Windsor has gone ahead and spent money 
as never before. In the spring of 192i the people 
appropriated the last dollar that the town under 
the law could borrow, to build a new high school. 
The building which will be occupied in Decem- 
ber, has attracted considerable attention. The 
structure is probably one of the first of the bunga- 
low type to be erected in Connecticut. 

—Norwich, Conn. A grammar school of eigh- 
teen rooms is under construction. The building 
will cost about $200,000. 

—LaPorte, Ind. An eight-room grade building 
was opened for the first time this fall. The 
building accommodates pupils from the kinder- 
garten to and including the sixth grade and has 
provisions for auditorium, play rooms and shower 
baths. 


Chico, Calif., is the possessor of a new $550,- 
000 high school, which is nearing completion 
less than a quarter of a mile from the center of 
the city. The building occupies a site of 55 
acres. 

Grinnell, Ia. An addition has been built for 
the high school, which with equipment, will cost 
$300,000. The building with the present one will 
house the intermediate school and the senior high 
school. It will be ready for occupancy in Febru- 
ary. 

Bluffton, Ind. The board of education has 
approved plans and selected a site for a new high 
school to be erected in the near future. Con- 
struction work on the building is being held in 
abeyance awaiting better building and market 
conditions. The new building has been made 
necessary because of the overflow of the struc- 
ture. Classes are being conducted in four build- 
ings in different sections of the city. 

Galva, Ill. A new community high school 
district was voted in*the summer of 1920, com- 
prising 95 sections with an assessed valuation 
of over five and one-half million dollars. As 
soon as building and labor conditions improve, 
it is planned to inaugurate a movement for a 
new high school building. Supt. F. U. White, 
the present superintendent, has been in charge of 
the schools for the past 33 years. 

Visalia, Calif. The board has recently received 
bids for the construction work on a gymnasium, 
machine shop and domestic science building. The 
board has purchased a site of ten acres and the 
new buildings are part of an extension program 
to include a junior high school. 

San Luis Obispo, Calif. The schools have 
been reorganized on the six-three-three plan. 
Bonds have been voted for two new elementary 
schools and a second election is to be called to 
vote funds for a Junior High School. 

On October 23rd an election was held for the 
purpose of consolidating three rural districts and 
the city school district of Herrin, Ill. The rural 
districts which were opposed to the new plan, 
were outvoted two to one. It is planned next 
year to establish free transportation for rural 
children who attend the consolidated school. 

San Jose, Calif. A new vocational high 
school has recently been occupied for the first 
full year. The school has been built around an 


open court and the construction is similar to that 
of a modern factory. The building contains pat- 
tern, mill, automobile, vulcanizing, sheet metal, 
forge, electricity, and printing shops and a large 
room for use as an armory. 

Statesboro, N. C. A contract has _ been 
awarded for the erection of a new high school 
to cost $75,000. The building will be ready for 
use in July, 1922. The building will contain 
thirteen classrooms, manual training, domestic 
science, gymnasium, laboratories and an audi- 
torium seating from six hundred to seven hun- 
dred persons. 

Conway, Ark. An inadequate school revenue 
was supplemented the past year by a sales and 
luxury tax levied on patrons of the school dis- 
tract. Under the plan, local merchants collected 
a tax of one cent on each cigar, package of ciga- 
rets, soft drink, picture show, or _ gasoline. 
Altho the income from the tax amounted to one- 
third as much as the income from taxes, it made 
possible the operation of the schools during the 
emergency. The school authorities estimate that 
a careful collection of the tax would result in a 
fifty per cent increase in school revenue. 

A new high school was occupied this year 
at Florence, Colo. The building is two stories 
in height and measures 107 feet by 257 feet. It 
contains an auditorium seating 840 persons, a 
gymnasium of equal size for athletic activities 
and a number of classrooms seating 24 pupils 
each. 

Roseville, Calif. A new grammar school of 
six rooms, to accommodate 460 students and to 
cost $60,000 is in course of construction. The 
building will be occupied with the opening of the 
second term. 

—Redlands, Calif. The junior high school has 
recently occupied its new school building, erected 
at a cost of $185,000. Under a policy of the 
school authorities, pupils of the elementary 
schools are promoted to the junior high school 
at the age of 14. Those not able to do the regu- 
lar work are enrolled in an opportunity room. 
Two classes have already been formed for this 
purpose, and others will be organized as the 
demand arises. 

San Diego, Calif. Three new schools have 
been added to the school plant since the opening 

(Concluded on Page 69) 
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NARRAGANSETT 
Gymnasium Equipment 
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Don’t Let Things “Just Lie Around’’ 
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Steel Cabinet for Game Equipment 
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We have also Standard Cabinets for 
Dumb-Bells, Indian Clubs and Wands 


NARRAGANSETT MACHINE CO. 


CHICAGO PROVIDENCE, R. I. NEW YORK 
1504 Monadnock Block Established 1882 52 Vanderbilt Ave. 


WRITE FOR CATALOGS 


APPARATUS LOCKERS 
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Raines Filled Cans Electrically 


Lowers Empty Cans By Gravity 
WITH MAXIMUM SAFETY 


HIS G&G Model E Electric Telescopic 

Hoist saves time and labor. Its economy 
in operation over less efficient methods for ash 
removal is important—but even more impor- 
tant than operating economy is its operating 
safety. 

Note how the sidewalk opening is enclosed. 
The doors are automatically locked in posi- 
tion and cannot be closed except by operator 
when he is lowering hoist after work is com- 
pleted. The spring guard gate through which 
the can is passing, swings shut after can has 
cleared it. Not only are pupils protected 
against stumbling into the opening, but pass- 
ers-by and the operator are likewise protected. 


ae a oe 


This special protection is available with all 
models of the G&G Hoist. When ordering, 
just be sure to say “With Complete Equip- 
ment.” Such equipment includes: 


Hoist 

Sidewalk Doors 

Spring Guard Gates 

Automatic Door Opening and Clos- 
ing Device 

Operator’s Iron Ladder 

Electric Warning Bell 

Swing Bail Ash Cans 

Ash Can Truck 


Write for Catalog. Investigate 
the G&G method of removing ashes. 
Talk it over with your Architect. 


GILLIS & GEOGHEGAN 


551 West Broadway, New York 
Makers of 





SS 
Telesco pic Hoist 
With Automatic Stop PIC HOISt 


REG. U. 8S. PAT. OFF 
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Quick exit assured 
Safety provided 


Members of school boards and other officials 
on whom the responsibility rests should 
make full provision for protection to life in 
case of panic by the use of this safety device. 





Hl EXIT 




















SARGENT 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


Fire Exit Door Bolts 


as illustrated above, are attractive in appearance, 
strong in construction and quick in action. The 
construction is such that in operating the push 
bar the hands or arms cannot be caught between 
the bar and the door. 





They have a wide push bar which projects 
only 2$ inches from the surface of the door, 
permitting the door to swing wide open so as 
not to obstruct passage through the doorway. 
Slight pressure on the bar at any point will 
release the bolts instantly. All edges and 
corners on the bars and brackets are carefully 
rounded, eliminating all possibility of wearing 
apparel becoming accidentally caught. 


Sargent Fire Exit Door Bolts, 
Locks and Hardware are sold by 
representative dealers in all cities. 


SARGENT & COMPANY, Manufacturers 


New Haven, Conn. 
New York Chicago 
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The new Roosevelt School at Johnson City, N. Y.., 
has 30,000 feet of Marbleloid floors. 
show the use of this flooring in plain color on floor 
and stage of auditorium; and in contrast pattern in 
Edward Vosbury, Architect, 


main entrance hall. C. 
Binghamton, New York. 


Marbleloid 


the sounds from noisy feet. 


There is a Marbleloid flooring for every room of any 
school—from the class rooms to.the dormitories. It will 
be attractive, will not need attention or upkeep, and 
will last so long that the cost per 


that of any other type of flooring. 


Let us send you illustrated booklet, together with 
sample, list of schools using it, etc. Merely write for it. 


THE MARBLELOID COMPANY, 461 Eighth Ave., New York. 


(Concluded from Page 66) 

of the new term in September. A fourth build 
ing will be ready for occupancy in the near 
future. These schools cost about $275,000. In 
addition to the elementary schools, two junior 
high schools are under construction, the cost of 
which will reach $340,000 each. The new struc 
tures have been planned to meet the requirements 
of a new course of study for junior high schools 
and are built according to the usual type of 
southern California buildings. The junior high 
schools are especially attractive because of the 
fact that they are built in separate units, each 
unit accommodating a certain line of work. 

Thompsoanville, Conn. An addition of eight 
classrooms, with assembly hall, domestic science 
rooms, and offices, has been completed at the 
Higgins School, at a cost of $130,000. Mr. Isaac 
Allen, Jr., of Hartford, is the architect. The 
school board has taken steps toward the erection 
of a high school to accommodate 500 students. 

Lebanon, Ky. A high school building has 
recently been completed at a cost of $75,000. The 
building contains a gymnasium and an audi- 
torium seating 700 persons. The latter is not 
open to the publie but is limited to school uses 

The Roosevelt and the Washington Schools, 
two new structures, were formally opened at 
Newton, Kans., on October 14th. Each of the 
buildings is modern and fireproof. Mr. F. B. 
Martin, has entered upon his tenth year as super 
intendent of schools in Newton. 

Anniston, Ala. A contract has been awarded 
for the erection of a new senior high school. The 
first unit will accommodate 600 students and the 
building when completed will care for 1,000 stu- 
dents. A junior high school will be erected op 
posite the senior building and both schools will 
use the shops and laboratories of the latter build 
ing. 

Anniston, Ala., on October 3lst, voted on a 
proposition to levy an aditional tax of ten cents 
on each $100. The proceeds of the tax will be 
used in the erection of two grammar schools. 
These buildings, together with the new high 
school, will provide for the needs of the schools 
for the next five years. 

Mayfield, Ky. A new high school has been 
completed at a cost of $100,000. A school for 
colored children has been opened at a cost of $25, 
000. 


ELOID 


The Universal FLOORING 
for-Modern Schools 


flooring, as manufactured and _ laid 
especially for school requirements is a sanitary, fire- 
proof flooring, easy to keep clean, and which reduces 


year is less than 





Illustrations 








Robinson, lll. A new township high school 
is in process of construction and will be com- 
pleted in time for the opening of school in Sep- 
tember, 1922. The building replaces a former 
structure which burned last January and will 
cost $125,000. The 350 high school students are 
at present housed in the local Elk’s Home where 
the general sessions are held, while classes are 
conducted in the vocational school which has just 
been completed, 

Gas City, Ind. The school board has recent- 
ly come into possession of a new community hall 
which serves the combined purpose of a gymna 
sium and auditorium. The building which is 
centrally located is in constant use and has been 
the means of arousing the community to the 
needs of the schools. 

Somerset, Ky. A departmental school will 
be provided for the seventh and eighth grades 
this year. It is also planned to enlarge two of 
the present grade structures. The citizens point 
with pride to a school tax of $1.50 on each $100. 

Mason City, Ia., is erecting a twelve-room 
addition to the McKinley School, at a cost of 
$75,000. The building will be completed in Jan 
uary. 

Hutchinson, Kans. A shop and store room 
building has been erected as an addition to the 
senior high school. The building which is a 
two-story structure is used as a general storage 
department and as a shop for the manual train 
ing department. The shop room proper is 40 
feet by 80 feet, the remainder of the lower room 
being utilized for a paint and varnish room, 
lumber room and Office and tool room. 

South Bend, Ind. The new Oliver grade and 
junior high school was erected at a total cost of 
$1,000,000 including grounds and equipment. The 
building contains in addition to classrooms, voca 
tional and household arts departments, fresh air 
rooms, opportunity room, dental and medical 
clinies, auditorium, gymnasium and lunchrooms. 
Plans have also been completed for a sixteen- 
room grade building and for another junior high 
school, the latter to cost $400,000. 

Henderson, Ky A number of building im 
provements have been made in the school plant 
during the past summer. A junior high school 
has been completed and work is being carried 
on in every department. 





















































Vallejo, Calif. On Monday, October 24th, 1921, 
three of the five new buildings in course of con- 
struction were occupied. The buildings have 
been planned to meet the needs of the com- 
munity in an educational as well as a community 
way. The high school and the McKinley Gram 
mar School now being erected are expected to be 
ready for occupancy in January, 1922. 

Harvey, Ill. A new school to be completed 
by January first, will house the primary depart 
ment of one of the largest schools. 

Douglas, Ariz. The 1921-1922 budget of the 
city schools has been reduced $50,000. No build 
ing construction is being planned for the present, 
but a high school is contemplated as soon as 
business conditions return to normal. 

Plainfield, Conn., is planning to erect a high 
school to accommodate 350 students. The build- 
ing will be built in Colonial design, will have 
provisions for future growth, and will cost about 
$200,000. 

Paducah, Ky. Two new school buildings 
have recently been completed for the city. The 
Tilghman High School, with a capacity of 700 
pupils, was erected at a cost of approx’mately 
$200,000. The Lincoln School for colored chil- 
dren, was erected at a cost of $80,000 and accom- 
modates 500 pupils. Messrs. Nevin, Wischmeyer 
& Morgan were the architects for both buildings 

Lebanon, Ind. Plans have been prepared for 
the erection of a new school. 

A DISASTROUS SCHOOL WAR. 

The town of Pawnee, Ill., has a fine high school 
building but not a principal, teacher, pupil or 
school board. Here is what happened. The prin- 
cipal disagreed with the janitor. The school 
board disagreed with the principal. The prin- 
cipal quit. Then the school board hired another 
principal, who by decisive action “astonished” 
the school board. The board became disgruntled, 
and then the second principal resigned and the 
teachers with him. Then the public had an in- 
ning, and demanded the reinstatement of the 
principal. The pupils went on a strike demand- 
ing the same thing. Thereupon the school board 
got sore and quit en masse 

As matters now stand, there will be no high 
school in Pawnee until a special school board 
election can be called and a new high school 
organization effected. 
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AT KENTUCKY STATE 


When good lighting was desired for the Admin- 
istration Building at Kentucky State University, 


120 Denzars were installed. 


The great popularity of Denzars for school light- 
ing is due to the Denzar enameled bow! and the 
Denzar opal reflector. The direct rays of light are 
perfectly diffused and made glareless by the enamel 
on the lower portion of the bowl. Besides, the Den- 
zar bowl, being totally enclosed, does not collect 
dust, dirt and bugs which cause the rapid drop of 
efficiency in the ordinary two-pieced lighted unit as 
well as in the ordinary open bow] lighting unit. 


The indirect rays of light are redirected to the 
working plane by the Denzar reflector which, unlike 
the tinted ceiling, does not deteriorate in its reflect- 
ing value. Denzar furnishes better lighting because 
it has been made to correct these common faults of 
Quite naturally then when the su- 
perior lighting of Denzar is demonstrated, school 


other units. 


authorities prefer it. 


Let us send you a sample Denzar 
for demonstration — just write 


BEARDSLEE CHANDELIER MFG. CO. 


Chicago, Illinois 


219 So. Jefferson St. 








HIGH SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION. 
—Batesville, Ark. The junior and senior high 
schools have an enrollment of 400 students, or 
forty more than were enrolled last year. Of the 
graduating class in junior high last year, only 
three members are not at present enrolled in the 
senior high school. Two of these are girls whose 
families have moved away from the city. 

—Aurora, Ill. The school board of District 
129, Kane County, Ill., has made plans for a re- 
organization of the high school to meet an in- 
crease of 22 per cent in attendance. The plan 
most favored is the six-three-three, allowing pro- 
motions by subject beginning with the seventh 
grade. 

—Keokuk, Ia. The high school daily program 
has been spread over an eight-hour day, with 
one-half of the students in attendance in the 
forenoon and the other half in the afternoon. 
The new plan has been made necessary because 
of the limited accommodations for high school 
work. 

~—Hiawatha, Kans. The requirements for 
graduation have been raised. Eighteen units in- 
stead of sixteen are required beginning with the 
class of 1925. The requirement this year for 
seniors will be sixteen and one-half units. 

—North Little Rock, Ark. Tests for efficiency 
in high school work have been undertakefi un- 
der the direction of Mrs. T. C. Abbott of Ken- 
tucky University. Educational and mental tests 
are a part of the work. The Otis group intelli- 
gence tests have been given to more than 300 
Junior High School students. The scores of the 
tests will be made a part of the basis for better 
classification of the students. 

—Osage, Ia. During the past summer a “little 
theater” was fitted up in the high school building 
for the use of the literary societies, dramatic 
productions and declamatory contests. The 
scenery was purchased from the Twin City 
Scenic Company. 

—Toledo, Ill. A movement to establish a 
township high school failed to carry at an elec- 
tion last spring. An addition to the main build- 
ing will be erected to take care of the pupils of 
the seventh and eighth grades. : 

—Frontenac, Kans. Supervised study will be 
introduced in the high school with the opening 
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of the second semester. 

—Freeport, Ill. The board has acquired a site 
of 25 acres for the erection of a community high 
school building to be erected in the near future. 
The grade and high school classes have been 
separated, allowing each to function separately 
and providing opportunity for raising the school 
revenue. 

—The Mt, Olive Community High School, at 
Mt. Olive, Ill, has establishd trade extension 
Classes in coal mining and mathematics. The 
students are men employed in or about the mines 
of the community. The classes are preparatory 
for the state examination of mine managers and 
are held under the supervision of the Illinois 
State Board for Vocational Education. Mr. H. 
C. Knemoeller is instructor in mining and Mr. 
J. O. Powers, has charge of mathematics. 

—At Bend, Oregon, the high school students, 
350 in number, went on a strike because the 
school board dismissed the principal for insub- 
ordination. The strikers paraded the streets and 
yelled “We want Paulson and fair play.” The 
board held to its position and promptly meted out 
“fair play” by expelling the leaders. The rest 
went back to school. 

—Greeley, Colo. The ninth grade in the city 
schools have been moved from the senior high 
school to the junior high school building. 

—Oakland, Calif. As a project in social ser- 
vice work, each of the large high schools of the 
city has adopted some social service work in one 
of the elementary schools. Four of the high 
schools conduct a day nursery in four of the 
neighborhood schools, the equipment of the day 
nursery cottages being provided by the high 
school groups. Under the plan, girls do the sew- 
ing, boys do the carpentry and repair work, and 
both boys and girls manage and participate in 
student entertainments providing the financial 
means for carrying on the work. The Alexander 
Hamilton Junior High School has taken under 
its protection the Harrison School Kindergarten 
and has already embarked on many projects of 
service for the children. 

—Ottawa, Kans. With the opening of fhe 
school term the high school students voluntarily 
formed an organization for the protection of the 
school building and property. The following 





rules were adopted: 

1. It is unlawful for any member of the stu- 
dent body or faculty to mar or deface the high 
school or equipment of the school in any way, 
shape or manner. 

2. It is unlawful to appropriate any books, or 
equipment of fellow students or faculty. 

3. It is unlawful for any student or member 
of the faculty to leave paper, rubbish or trash in 
any part of the building other than the proper 
place. 

The above rules will be enforced and any per- 
son breaking said rules will be punished by 
proper penalties. The rules are signed by the 
president and the vice-president of the Good Gov- 
ernment Club of the high school. 

—The United Township High School of East 
Moline, Ill., has recently laid aside the community 
extension and lecture course which has been a 
powerful get-together factor for three years. The 
school has conducted a paid course as an experi- 
ment and during the past three years a total of 
4,000 people have been made to appreciate the 
value of local talent and effort directed by the 
Superintendent, Mr. John W. Casto, and assisted 
by a large number of people who donated their 
abilities, service and necessary expense. 

The school is carrying out an extensive pro- 
gram of activities to take care of the young peo- 
ple through the winter season. These activities 
will include social, intellectual and athletic 
affairs. The program is designed to provide 
proper motivation of youthful interests during a 
period of depression when practically all the in- 
dustries and amusements are indefinitely closed. 

—Frankfort, Ky. The board has recently pur- 
chased a site consisting of a warehouse and 
grounds at a cost of $15,000. The board plans to 
lay out an athletic field and erect a high school 
on the site. The grounds have already been 
graded and beautified. 

Beardstown, Ill., has recently entered upon a 
campaign for a new high school. The high school 
which has outgrown its present building is sorely 
in need of a new home. It is estimated the rate 
of increase in enrollment has been ten times 
greater than the rate of increase in population 
for the city. 
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THE PIANO FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF MUSIC IN THE SCHOOL ROOM 


ANY TEACHER VWVHO REALLY 
WANTS ONE OF THESE NEVV 
LITILE PIANOS FOR AER 
SCHOOL ROOM CAN HAVE IT 


WE HAVE A PLAN 
WRITE US 
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You can be supplied by 
||| | your local music merchant 
—just send us his name, 
or write us for the name 
| of our representative in | || 
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MITH BARNES z STROHBER CO 


18 7 6 CLYBOURN AVENUE CHICAGO ILLINOTI 
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| want to know all about your plan to help me get a Strohber Diminutive 
for our school. 
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Fredericktown 





School Bells 


have a peculiarly sweet, 
clear, soft and inviting tone, 
due in part to the exclusive 
composition of the metals used and likewise to the 
shape and proportions of the bell. 


In buying a Fredericktown School Bell you are assured 
of obtaining satisfaction. They have been sold for 
practically a lifetime and are fully guaranteed. 





Let us send you a copy of 
our catalog 


Fredericktown Bells have assembled 
the masses for more than 66 years. 


J. B. Foote Foundry Co. 


Fredericktown, Ohio. 
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Draper’: S ; Adjustable 
Window Shades 


Modern 


Practical 


‘The 
Window Shade 
Pre-eminent”’ 


Decorative 


Draper’s Adjustable Window 
Shades are durably and care- 
fully made to insure long 
service. Their mechanical 
construction is simple, posi- 
tive in action and absolutely 
“fool-proof.” The _ rollers, 
which are especially built, are large and strong and 
are equipped -with an oversized spring which insures 
their rolling and carrying qualities. Any child can 


operate a Draper Shade without the slightest diffi- 
culty. 





Draper’s Adjustable Window Shades are guaranteed 
to give satisfactory service and will continue to do so 
over a long period of years,—because Draper’s Ad- 
justable Window Shades are built for service—and 
meet every window shade requirement most satis- 
factorily, efficiently and economically. 


Draper's Adjustable Window Shades 
Meet Every School Requirement 


Descriptive Literature on Request 


LUTHER 0. DRAPER SHADE CO., Spiceland, Ind. 
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“AMERICAN” 


SECTIONAL GYMNASIUMS 
QUICK DELIVERY 
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Gymnasium No. 512. Size 


14x76’. 16 ft. 
Regulation Basketball Court. 


overhead clearance. 
Boys’ 


and girls’ dressing-rooms. 


Standard Models ‘‘AMERICAN’”’ Gymnasiums 
Cataloj; No. Size Overhead Clearance 
505 25 x 71’ 9 or 10 ft. 
506 31 x 59’ 10 or 12 ft. 
510 38 x 63’ 16 ft. 
511 44 x 63’ " 
512 14 x 76’ 
513 56 x 63’ 
514 56 x 76’ 
Construction meets strictest building requirements. 


Heavy roof trusses and supporting posts. Roof-sheathing 


and walls in panels. Double floor with heavy joists. Top 


floor vertical grain fir. Weathertight, insulated walls. 


COMPLETE MATERIALS—doors, windows, roofing, 
rough and finish hardware; outside walls and trim primed 
white. 


Materials carefully manufactured and fitted 
quick erection. 


, ready for 


“AMERICAN” buildings save you 40% of ordinary con- 
struction cost. 


We specialize in standardized, factory-built schools, teach- 
ers’ cottages and other buildings for school uses. Send 
for catalog, blue-prints and prices f. o. b. your city. 


AMERICAN PORTABLE HOUSE CO. 


4098 Arcade Bldg., Seattle, Wash. 


Agents for Ohio: Educational Supply Co., Painesville, Ohio. 
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FOR_BUSY SUPERINTENDENTS 
(Concluded from Page 57) 

The five-four-four plan of organization has 
been inaugurated in the schools of Muscatine, 
Ia., under the direction of Supt. S. A. Potts. In 
the first division are embraced the sub-primary 
which includes the kindergarten, primary, first, 
second, third and fourth grades. In the second 
division are the fifth, sixth, seventh and eighth 
grades doing departmental work. The ninth, 
tenth, eleventh and twelfth grades form the 
regular high school. 

The superintendent of schools acts as superin- 
tendent and high school principal and the work 
is carried out through the heads of the several 
departments in English, science, history, mathe 
matics, foreign languages, manual arts and home 
economics. 

The head of the English department not only 
looks after the work in the high school but di- 
rects the same work in all the grades, unifying 
the work throughout, inspecting the work done 
by the teachers, and meeting the teachers of each 
grade for monthly conferences on the work. 

The head of the history department directs the 
work in history, economics and civics through 
out the schools, helping the teachers in the dif- 
ferent grades in the same manner. The same 
plan is pursued in science, mathematics, and 
oral expression. In addition, the regular super 
visors are employed as in other school systems. 

The plan of departmental management and 
supervision provides an expert in each depart 
ment and has made possible the unification and 
correlation of the work to a remarkable degree 

A practical plan of supervised study and at 
tention to individual students has been adopted 
with excellent results. The school day consists 
of six periods, five of one hour each and the last 
one of forty minutes. The hour periods provide 
forty minutes for recitation and twenty minutes 
for preparing the lesson for the next day. The 
last period of forty minutes is a period for school 
activities. 

By giving clos attention to pupils who do not 
appear to be doing good work, the students are 
able to do better work and the number of fail- 
ures in the several subjects is greatly reduced. 
At the end of the first semester last year it was 
shown that the subject failures had been reduced 





The Waterproof- Weatherproof Surface 
of the Holden Book Covers 


Is an Effective Protection 
to Free Text Books 


from Rain, Snow, Mud, Grease or Oil 


The Holden Unfinished Leatherette Material 


Is made by our own formula, of especially 
prepared Fibers, on machines designed for 
this purpose. 
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MTT 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


MILES C. HOLDEN, President 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


37% per cent, and during the last semester of 
last year, there were 42% per cent fewer sub 
ject failures than during the same semester of 
the previous year. 

Under excellent working conditions, it is 
pointed out that those who finish the eighth 
grade generally enter the high school. The in- 
crease in the high school enrollment is 31 per 
cent over that two years ago. 

Under the direction of Supt. J. D. Sweeney, 
intelligence tests have been introduced in the 
schools of Red Bluff, Calif. The tests are made 
the basis for the arrangement of classes. The 
plan will be carried out by the county superin- 
tendent during the present school year. 

Independence, Ia. Supt. Thomas R. Roberts, 
as chairman of the Boys’ Work Committee of the 
local Rotary Club, recently successfully carried 
out a “back-to-school” campaign under the joint 
auspices of the schools and the Rotary Club. 
As a result of the movement, practically all the 
eighth grade graduates. entered the high school 
this fall. 


PERSONAL NEWS OF SUPERINTEND- 
ENTS. 

Mr. W. H. Wasson of Sparta, Ill, has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Toledo, II1. 

Supt. James P. Eskridge of Florence, Colo., 
has been reelected for a term of three years, at 
a salary of $3,000, $3,500 and $4,000 per year re- 
spectively. 

Mr. E. T. Lakin has been made principal of 
the high school at Nevada City, Calif., to suc- 
ceed E. E. Tuck who resigned after eleven years’ 
service, 

Mr. R. E. Seuers, formerly superintendent of 
schools at Douglas, Ariz., has returned to the 
superintendency after an absence of three years. 
Mr. Seuers left school work in May, 1918, to en- 
ter the army and has been for the last year con- 
nected with the Locomotive Works at Lima, O. 

Mr. J. L. Foust, formerly principal of the 
high school at Owensboro, Ky., has been elected 
superintendent of schools, to succeed J. H. Risley 
resigned. 

Supt. W. S. Heusner of Salina, Kans., has 
been reelected for a two-year term, at a salary 
of $5,500 a year 
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Mr. J. E. Edgerton, formerly superintend- 
ent of schools at Concordia, Kans., has accepted 
a position in the Department of Mathematics, at 
the Kansas State Agricultura! College, Manhat- 
tan. 

Mr. W. E. Sheffer of Lincoln, Kans., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Concordia, 
succeeding Mr. J. E. Edgerton resigned. 


Mr. E. M. Crouch, who for the past three 
years has filled the superintendency at Kings- 
port, Tenn., has declined reelection for the next 
school year. Mr. Crouch was called.to Kingsport 
to organize a school system for a young and 
growing community. During the three years of 
his incumbency, he has organized a modern 
school system based on the six-three-three plan 


and the schools now rank with the best in the 
South, 


Mr. Crouch brought to the position an unusual- 
ly broad preparation and experience and proved 
to be an educator of fine organizing ability, high 
ideals and expert leadership. The school system 
under his administration has served the. highest 
interests of the community. 

Mr. John G. Rossman, of Stuttgart, Ark., has 
been appointed director of secondary education 
at Fort Smith. Mr. Rossman has charge of the 
supervision of senior and junior high school 
work. Both schools are at present housed in one 
building. 

—Supt. J. D. Sweeney of Red Bluff, Calif., has 
been relected treasurer of the Northern Cali- 
fornia Teachers’ Association. Mr. Sweeney has 
held the position for the past twenty years. 

—Mr. Horace F. Turner of Danielson, Conn., 
has accepted the superintendency ‘at Wareham, 
Mass. During Mr. Turner’s incumbency of five 
years, the district has been brought together into 
a well-organized system, Americanization and 
continuation schools have been established, a 
definite policy of replacing equipment established, 
a system of purchasing and distributing supplies 
inaugurated, a salary schedule adopted, and a 
uniform course of study provided for all the 
schools. 

—The salary of Supt. John R. Wilson of Pater- 
son, N. J., has been increased from $6,500 to 
$8,500, the increase to be made in annual 
amounts of $500. 
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Asher J. Jacoby 
ency of the Elmira, 


has resigned the 
N. Y., 


superintend- 
schools and associated 


himself with Dorrance & Co., publishers, Phila- 
delphia. 
—Supt. John Lund of Winsted, Conn., has 


been reelected for a third year, at a salary of 
$3,350, with an automobile allowance of $500. 

—Mr. B. W. Kelly, formerly superintendent of 
schools at Elkhart, Ind., has assumed the super- 
intendency at Greencastle. Mr. Kelly succeeds 
C. E, Dodson who accepted a position at Conners- 
ville. 

—Mr. C. B. Glenn has been 
tendent of schools at Birmingham, Ala., to suc 
ceed the late J. H. Phillips. Mr. Glenn is a grad- 
uate of the Alabama Polytechnic Institute and 
has been connected with the Birmingham schools 
for the past twenty years. He has served both 
as grade principal and as assistant superintend- 
ent of ery 

—Mr. C. Dudley, who for a number of years 
was ots Ea earn of schools at Earlington, Ky., 
has been elected to the superintendency at Hen- 
derson, succeeding M. E. Ligon. 

Supt. N. J. Lasher, of Gas City, Ind., 
tered upon a new two-year contract, at a salary 
of $2,700 and $2,850 respectively. Mr. Lasher is 
serving his fourth year as superintendent. 

—Mr. James B. Welles has been elected super- 
intendent of schools at Roslyn, N. Y. An 
enumeration of the population of the village 
shows that it exceeds 4,500 and that it is en- 
titled to an apportionment of state money for a 
superintendent. 

—Giving the board of education of Mechanics- 
ville, N. Y., one year’s notice, Mr. E. H. Burdick 
has announced his appointment as superintend- 
ent at Middletown. 

—Mr. Roy B. Kelly, of Solvay, N. Y., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Lockport. 

—Mr. H. W. Langworthy of Spring Valley, N. 
Y., is head of the schools at Oneida. 

—Mr. H. O. Hutchinson has recently assumed 
his duties as superintendent of schools at Elmira, 
N. Y. 

—Mr. S. J. Gage has succeeded G. F. 
superintendent at Newburgh, N. Y. 

—Mr. Wm. J. Breen has been elected superin- 
tendent of schools at Lackawanna, N. Y. 


elected superin- 


has en- 


Hall as 


Mr. Burton A. Barns, for several years super- 
visor of geography in the schools of Detroit, 
Mich., has been made district principal in charge 
of seven or eight schools. Mr. Barns has 2] 
years of service to his credit. 

Mr. Jeremiah E. Burke, senior member of 
the board of school superintendents at Boston, 
Mass., has been appointed superintendent to 
succeed the late Frank V. Thompson. Mr. 
Burke has been connected with the Boston schools 
for seventeen years. He is a graduate of Colby 


College. 
Mr. R. M. 
ing principal of schools at Johnsonburg, 
Mr. W. A. Mowry of 
been elected superintendent of schools at 


Robb has been appointed supervis- 
Pa. 

Woonsocket, R. I., has 
Natick. 


Mr. Mowry enters upon his duties on December 
first. 

Mr. Juan B. Huyke has been appointed by 
President Harding to be Commissioner of Educa 
tion for Porto Rico. Mr. Huyke is the first Porto 
Rican to be chosen for this government post. He 
succeeds Dr. Paul G. Miller who was commis- 
sioner for eight years. 

Mr. Huyke formerly was a general superin 


tendent of schools and himself was a product of 
the schools of the island. Through his efforts, a 
number of Porto Rican students have been main- 
tained on scholarships in the States with funds 
contributed in Porto Rico. 

Mr. C. G. Rathmann, a member of the board 
of superintendents of St. Louis, Mo., has recently 
completed his fiftieth year of service as a teacher. 
Most of the time has been spent as an instructor 
in the St. Louis schools. 

Mr. Rathmann was the recipient of resolu 
tions of congratulation and appreciation in honor 
of the occasion, which were presented to him on 
behalf of the board of education. It was felt 
that the resolutions might very properly set 
forth the lifework of Mr. Rathmann who has 
given so much of his time to the education of 
the youth of the city. 


Mr. C. F. Perrott, of Almyra, Ark., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Stuttgart, 


to succeed Mr. J. G. Rossman. 


—Mr. Pealer Rossman has succeeded Mr. C. F 
Perrott at Almyra, Ark. 


Dr. Charles C. Thach, president emeritus of 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute and for eighteen 
years previous to his retirement vice-president 
of the institution, died recently at Dalton, Ga 
Death resulted from heart trouble following two 
years of poor health. 

Dr. Thach was reckoned one of the foremost 
scholars of Alabama. He was a writer and 
speaker of exceptional talent and an interesting 
conversationalist. He made it a rule to keep in 
touch with former students of the school and to 
know what they were doing. 

Supt. Arthur W. Crane of Creston, la., has 
been elected for a three-year term. 

Mr. F. N. Tracy has retired from the super 
intendency at Kankakee, Ill., after a service of 
forty years. Mr. Tracy is succeeded by Mr. A 
P. Johnson. 

Mr. Henry Chehock of Perry, la., has en 
tered upon his fourth year of service. Mr 
Chehock was at Clear Lake eight years before 
going to Perry 

The salary of Supt. A. F. Senter of Ottawa, 


Kans., has been increased by $300. 

Mr. O. H. Toothaker of Fairhaven, Mass., has 
accepted the superintendency at Rockland for 
the next school year 

Mr. Theodore B. Shank of Moscow, Ida., has 
assumed the superintendency at Coeur d’Alene, 
Ida. 


Supt. G. W 
Auburn, 


fifth year at 
mats Re. Bs 

ton, Wash., 
Mr. Merle 


Youngblood has enterec 
Ind. 


1 upon his 


Kinsman has returned to Farming 


A. Sturtevant of Brando 


for his fourth year as superintendent 


n, Vt., has 


been elected superintendent of schools for the dis- 


trict of Barre, 
Howard D. 
architect 


Mr. 
school 
Columbus, O. 


the 

Mr. Geor 
chasing agent 
Wash 


school board at Kankakee, 


Petersham and Hardwic 


Smith has 
board of 


been 
for the 


k, Mass. 


named as 


education at 


Mr. Smith succeeds David Riebel 
Mr. Roy Taylor has been elected treasurer of 


Ill. 


ge T. Castle has been el 
for the school board of 


ected pur- 
Centralia, 
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The Monogram in the Gymnasium 
M * 
e » 
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id Music—inspiring and invigorating—now ranks with the three R’s in impor- 
us of : tance. Especially is music valuable in the gymnasium, where it puts life into 
— hum-drum exercises and permits the more enjoyable forms of recreation such 
ldent p . 
Ga » as folk-dances and singing games. 
a¢ 
. 
} two ’ Which instrument? That’s the question. W. Otto Miessner, originator of the 
small piano for schools and creator of the improved Monogram, understands 
mos ~ : , ‘ a : 
Ae: & your problems. He has embodied in the “Baby Upright” Supreme exclusive 
an > ° : 
sting 1 features adapted to special school requirements. 
4 ne _ The light, easily portable Monogram is only 3 feet 7 inches high, 4 feet 6 
1¢ 0 ° . ° Qn 
i inches wide and 2 feet deep. It weighs but 375 pounds. A remarkable 
hes achievement in tone and in mechanical construction. Comparable with the 
: best instruments made. 
ya 
— ’ The improved Monogram is endorsed by supervisors and superintendents of 
re ol P . : i - . : 
r " leading schools throughout America. Discriminating purchasers specify the 
° d ~ . ° 
Monogram when ordering for their schools. ® 
; To make sure of ; ’ . 
AP getting my per- Get full information about the Monogram now. The new Monogram booklet, 
ae “ fected school pi- written by W. Otto Miessner, shows his understanding of the needs of the P 
crore " ano, specify the ss : tes : . 
- +. Sewn school. It illustrates and explains the many ways the Monogram fits in with . 
Monogram when we De. Seaman You'll vrise this book, You!) fad it interesting 
awa. you send in your modern music instruction. You'll prize s book. u ind i in eresting. 
’ order. You’ll get some valuable ideas from it. May we send you a copy? Use the : 
, has . coupon. ® 
for uu) . . . 
: Hebets. The M. P C 
‘ e tessner iano O., . 
. . ~ 
. has Md 228-3rd St., Milwaukee, Wis. . 
lene, 
. 
Be eS ree a te Ta eee ae cn Jeo asee 
n his 
"i - 
Miessner Piano Co., 
ning 
dent ' Gentlemen : : 
; , 8 y Please send me the new Monogram catalog, your special ~ 
las : he, 
ae TK/// ¢ f S i) tl price to schools, and details of your 10-day Trial Offer. 
» dis i Yo : (a) Vi 1 | . 
ss. {| sy Name : 
e > GHOPY?) 
n at ! VJ se} , 
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Concerning the elective board, Mr. Prall said The school board of District 129, Kane 
that if the board were financially independent, County, Ill., is continuing this year its plan of 
it should be elected so as to be responsible to the admitting entering pupils to the first grade on 


people. If it were elected, everybody in the de- the basis of mental tests. The pupils as a rule 
partment would be thrown head over heels into are classified on this basis according to mental] 
politics. capacity and the plan has paved the way for in- 


—The school board at Knoxville, Tenn., is be- dividual promotions where it appears that the 
ing criticized by the local press for engaging in pupil has not been advantageously placed with 
executive sessions. “Such a policy,” says one of benefit to himself. 
the editors, “is unwholesome; it inspires unrest, A special room has also been maintained where 
dissatisfaction and suspicion, regardless of the retarded pupils may profit through methods of 
THE INDIANAPOLIS SCHOOL BOARD good intentions and however exalted may be the’ instruction which are radically different from the 

motives of the ladies and gentlemen on the customary classroom procedure. It is-the belief 
REFORM. board.” of the school authorities that retarded pupils 


The school affairs of Indianapolis, Ind., which ~A teacher at New Britain, Conn., signed her may be caused to work up to grade when the 
have been in a turmoil for over a year, with mainden name in her contract with the board, method is adapted to the peculiar needs of the 
charges of inefficiency and extravagance against thus attempting to hide the fact that she was pupil. Pupils are assigned to the special room 
the school board, are about to become disen married. After the board discovered the decep as a result of mental tests or evidence of over- 
tangled. tion she was dismissed. ageness, or both. 

A citizens’ committee, chosen to make an in The board of education of Norwalk, Conn., Warren County, Iowa, of which Indianola is 
vestigation and report. recommendations, has exceeded its expenditures for teachers’ salaries the county seat, is one of the aggressively pro- 
completed its labors. It proposes a set of school by $6,000 over the appropriation. Now the city is gressive counties of the state. The county boasts 
board candidates and presents the following suing the board for recovery According to the eight consolidated school systems, eight “stand- 





declaration of principles: law the members of the board became personally ard” rural schools and a number of further 
1. A seat for every child in a schoolhouse liable for the amount schools are looking forward to meeting the re- 

built according to law. At Bridgeport, Conn., the school board is un quirements for standardization in the near 
2. A more equitable and general distribution, er criticism. The Herald of that city says: future. 

territorially, of school improvements. Why not have a survey of the school system The city schools of Indianola have been operat- 
8. Freedom from influence of schoolbook pub and find out just where we are at? And in the ing under the present management for the past 


lishers. 

4. The best textbooks for the least money 
and no unnecessary changes in textbooks. 

5. Friendly cooperation between the city 


investigation, never mind showing the number nineteen years, during which time a number of 
of bricks in school buildings, the square yards’ educational innovations have been carried out 
of playground space, the merits of the portable Among these may be mentioned the segregation 


school board and the state departments of edu school, the — be coal, the gy of burn of children into groups, based on the ability of 
cation, accounts, taxes, health and law. ing coke, or the salvaging of cha — individual pupils. 

6. School taxes should be reduced by the Alton, Ill. The board has obtained a cen The high school has grown from an enrollment 
elimination of extravagance in expenditures trally located frame building for use as a storag of 400 to 411 students and is accredited by the 
We should receive a dollar’s worth for every building for furniture and supplies North Central Association of Secondary Schools 
dollar spent. Mr. F. A. Wilhelm is a new member of the The school maintains a high standard in normal 

7. No school bonds should be sold for less school board at Hammond, Ind., succeeding Dr training work and sends out a dozen or more 
than par, and the 2 per cent constitutional debt G. L. Smith. well prepared teachers each year 
limit should not be so nearly approached as to Mr. Josiah H. Pitts, formerly chief clerk A new marking system taking into account 
weave no margin for use in case of ee in the office of the superintendent of schools of the natural inclinations of pupils has been in 

8. There should be real competition in all New York City, has been retired by the board {roquced at White Hall. Ill. Under the plan, 
lettings for buildings and supplies after a service of 43 years. Mr. Pitts has been  jetters have been adopted to designate the fol 


9. No relative or business associate of a on leave of absence for several vears on account 
member of the board should be employed by it of j}) health 
in any administrative work, nor should there be 
interlocking local boards in the management of 
public affairs, city, school and county. 4 oe 
10. There should be no cliques in school 


lowing: 
(Continued on Page 79) 
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management. - 
11. Favoritism should be avoided in the ex 
penditure of school money. 
12. No member of the board, agent or em 
ploye, should have any direct or indirect inter 
est in any contract made by the board 
13. Employes should be protected from poli 
tical assessments and coercion. 
14. Children must not be assessed for any 
purpose. They should not be asked to contrib 
ute to any project unless protected by complete 
secrecy as to names and amounts, and then only 
when authorized by a formal vote of the entire ——a 
board. Register atthe McKinley High School Building any day or evening of the week beginning Sept. 
15. Teachers and librarians should be ade 19, 1921. Classes begin October 3. A registration card fee of twenty five cents is required 
quately paid and nothing should be done to im of all. A repair and replacement fee of from one to three dollars per term is required of 
peril the present teachers’ retirement fund persons using special equipment. Register early. 
CUT OUT THESE BLANKS AND FILL THEM IN FOR REGISTRATION 
AMONG BOARDS OF EDUCATION. ae ae ; Tie af eg 
—On Tuesday, October 18th, the board of edu pean —— || . wei yin | 
cation at Olathe, Kans., entertained the teachers 2 Atcrcanantn i) ping Ban | 3 | am | |e rete te sie 
of the schools at a dinner in the domestic science (hs Ghomgee, Seo | PS bake || ia | . 
i — |. | 2 | « tad te | Recommended 
building. This dinner was a successful begin- i 14 ~ hana SE FT a oe bt by 
ning toward a better understanding between em ee ee | aie awe | % tee Pa op 
ployer and employee and will be followed by % ie © roe Pe eng see | ae || ie | | ee eine, i th ane 
other efforts to secure an active and result-pro- nen tae mee all : fa kage kf — he; 
ducing interest in the educational affairs of the 3 Sa a A aie | ite & = gf = 4 
AD 2a ~ ry. 2 —- 
nee: 1 ea “en Sere asa | 
~—Henderson, Ky. Under a recent law. the | te mmcmicter <A) Sab ci OS 2 ee W sercoonrencacserysserasegespngnsrersuarsborae-ensops Se Raters 
: 2 Konainh Fenmunae (Commercial Pept) | Zot he | Beet be lndeagted Conve, Cecttent Sober Be). 5 41. 36 9 Hoag) 
citizens will hold an election to elect a new | 3 Css tet ee eee | tea tntvaial Cowrn, Foun ted Faten Sabine Me. 1% A BK 
school board of nine members. The new board | St Foohond tong Meche. | dn | a pT ES mth Ma, be Ye AA MRA 
replaces a board of eight members. ieee: ain Kee te monmat | ras ts Lr 
—The school board of Fort Wayne, Ind., has 2 heme macerseareesrwss | Bm Bivee pc wey hee at Sg oon ane Sara aa 
decided to permit the free use of school halls to \ wemerapay | 28 as cme perp Te crsete sot Terence, Sabet Ma 
all community promotional organizations, and to 3 eS ae foc tcakeeminen ities 
exact a rental of $15 per night to non-community E PT | “Eee Pee ee 
bodies and where functions for profit are con 
ducted. ee Re! A ee ae Date | 
« —Pres. A. 8. Prall of the New York City board ne smn cine sisiiaataiiaaiatins ee 
of education, in a recent address at the Wash Fe ee et ee ete ee Te 
ington Irving High School, declared his opposi : atiahini sacs URSlgsagt tO. Pl oa 
tion to an elective board of education and finan “a aeons ge gg ene MMM ga Mere Bc 
cial independence. Mr. Prall took occasion to hd la 
defend the present administration and declared 2 am i aes ae ee 
that reports of bad school conditions were ex ae. mee i 
aggerated for political purposes. At present PBN se on CPS me 2 
there is a building program under way such as 9 tea nse tev it 
has never been attempted by any city in the (nehgnte tches @ Contun Bresing chout provtem so Octdtan 1. 100 and the piBe WAR. -i<1--0+1-p 
world. Instead of being firetraps, Mr. Prall de — 
clares that not a fire peril exists today in any ee ee 
public school in the Greater City. 
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The 


Heart of a 


Plumbing Installation 





Clow 
Madden Automatic 
Closet 


This type of closet, the 
extraordinary mainte- 
nance economy of which 
makes it very desirable 
for industrial plants. 
The valve consists of 
only three movable 
parts—the seat and the 
stems. It is extremely 
durable and readily ac- 
cessible for replacement 
of the rubber washers 
—the only part that 


ever wears out. 
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Good porcelain, well-plated metal, durable 
woodwork—those things are important. But the 
valve mechanism of the closet is vital. The 
health of the occupants of the building literally 
depends upon it. 


Clow experience, Clow thoroughness and 
Clow ideals are represented in valves for vari- 
ous purposes. Made without regard for consid- 
erations of price, they are offered and sold only 
to those who want the best. 


In the two distinct valve constructions illus- 
trated the acme of perfection in closet operation 
is attained. 


The selection of either type, 
when embodied in a complete 
water closet combination, to meet 
building requirements, prefer- 
ence of operation or a special 
service assures satisfaction, dur- 
ability, and economy of opera- 
tion. 





r +3 » P oe Clow Water Controlled 
The operating mechanism of peed, Cate 


a water closet combination IS his type of valve, for 
VITAL. 


direct connection to 
mains, on account of its 
simplicity of construc- 
tion and operation 


JAMES B. CLOW & SONS makes it without a rival 


General Offices: in its field. 
534-546 S. Franklin Street, Chicago 


Sales offices in the principal cities 


\\ 


Y 
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Little Lives --- Protect Them! 


Think of the horror of fire. Consider the dreadful 
toll of death paid by the thousands of unfortunate 
little souls each year ensnared in death traps with no 
possible means of escape. Protect them! Give each 
precious little life the utmost of safety. 


Dow Spiral Slide Fire Escapes can save them all. 
Entire school buildings equipped with Dow Fire Es 
capes can be emptied of their human contents in less 
than two minutes. In escaping through a Dow all 
that is necessary is to slide. Millions have passed 
through the hundreds now installed without a single 
mishap. 


yA E Dow Co. 


LOUISVILLE. 




















DUNHAM RADIATOR TRAP 

















Silence plus Comfort Spells 


EFFICIENCY 


IN THE SCHOOL ROOM 


Efficiency in the work of the students; efficiency 
in the work of the teacher. This is the foundation 


on which is built the reputation of the school. 


Making the heating system silent and able to 
give comfort is exactly what Dunham Heating 
Service does. And it does it so simply and so well 
that architects, heating engineers, school boards 


and builders are glad to cooperate. 


The Dunham Radiator Trap on radiators or hot 
blast coils is the vital part of Dunham Heating 
Service. 


DUNHAM 


SPECIALTIES 


Packless Radiator Valves 
Radiator Traps 

Drip Traps 

Blast Traps 

Air Line Valves 

Vacuum Pump 


We have a sympathetic understand- 
ing of the heating problems of School 


Boards. Before you have your next 


meeting, permit us to be of service in Governors 
. : Reducing Pressure 
clearing up any question that may be Valves 


Oil Separators 
Suction Strainers 
Air Vents 

Return Traps 
Check Dampers 
Damper Regulators 


REG. TRADE -MARK 


HEATING SERVICE 
C. A. DUNHAM CO., 230 East Ohio Street, CHICAGO 


52 Branch and Local Sales Offices 
in the United States and Canada. 


in your mind. 


D 





Foreign Sales Offices in London and Paris 
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OZIONE PURE AIRIFIER 





The power consumed by 
small, being only about 120 


the 
watts 


ing current. 


apparatus 

maximum 
cu. ft. (per minute) machine when operating on alternat- 
Based on an energy cost of 10c per kw. hr., 
this would give a cost of 12¢ per 10-hour day. 








handled. 


9 


wre 


Size of 


Pure air 


is extremely 
for a 25,000 











(Continued from Page 76) 

A—The pupil is doing his best 
passing grade. 
B—The pupil is not doing his best 
yet is making a passing grade. 

C—The pupil is not doing his best work and is 
not making a passing grade. 

D—The pupil is below standard in all respects. 

The plan eliminates rivalry and unwholesome 
competition and encourages the pupils to 
their marks by close application. 


and is making 


= 


work and 


raise 


Fort Wayne, Ind. Special supervisors have 
been employed for the teaching of English, 
mathematics and history. The purpose of th 


supervisorships is to unify the work in all 
schools, to fix the responsibility for the quality 
of the work, and to give teachers expert super 
vision. The supervisors are selected from those 
who have had special preparation for the work, 


who have executive ability, and who possess 
tact in putting new ideas into operation. The 
history supervisor is a grade school principal, 


while the other two are high school department 
heads with considerable experience in teaching 
their special subjects. 

Ark. The citizens of the city 
recently responded to an appeal for assistance in 
keeping the high school in operation. Under the 
direction of the local Rotary Club, the citizens 
were successful in raising a fund sufficient to 
keep the school running. All students are ad 
mitted free, whether or not the parent sub 
scribed to the general upkeep and the school has 
one of the best years in its history. 

The grade teachers of 
the supervision of 


Jonesboro, 


Jonesboro, Ark., un 
Superintendent J. P. 
Womack, have worked out a course of study in 
spelling. Under the plan, a_ representative 
teacher from each grade was named as chair 
man of a committee to select the words for the 
particular grades. The list of words included 
those taken from the spelling books, to which were 
added those used in geographies, histories, read 
ers and other books used in the grades. The 
purpose of the list is to secure uniformity of re- 
quirement in each grade. 

Salina, Kans., enjoys the distinction of being 
the only city in the state having a complete sys 
tem of kindergartens in operation. A feature of 
the system is the use of kindergarten cottages 


der 


1.—-Reduction of 25 to 
consumption. 


2.—Reduction in 


Tempering 


The installation of the “Ozone Pure Airifier” 
in connection with Fan systems of heating and 
ventilation in schools, permits of re-circulation 
of a large percentage of the total air volume 


ADVANTAGES 


Saving in Cost of Operation 


50% in coal 


Steam Consumption. 


Saving in Initial Cost of Mechanical 
Equipment 


coils may be omitted. 


Boiler capacity may be reduced. 


steam and return pipes, 


valves, fittings and pumps may be 
reduced. 


RESULTS 


in rooms, 
ganic odors and impurities. 


free from or- 


We have much literature on the questions of ventilating and 


heating which we shall be glad to send to anyone on request. 


Ozone Pure Airifier Company 
1401 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, II. 





built independent of the school build-ngs, with 
special attention given to the needs and comfort 
of children of kindergarten age. A special 
school for Mexican children was opened with the 
beginning of the current school year. A course 
of study with special emphasis on Americaniza 
tion work has been prepared. The board of edu 
cation of Salina, Kans., has adopted a policy of 
segregation for colored children. A new building 
for colored children has been erected and will be 
occupied in February, 


Hope, Ark. 
students, 


At a meeting of the mothers of 
were taken to regulate the dress 
of girl students and teachers and also the use of 
artificial beautifiers. A special committee of the 
board to whom the matter was referred, sug- 
gested that the entire problem be taken up by the 


steps 


virls and their teachers. 
As a result of the suggestion, a dress reform 
society was immediately formed. Each faculty 


and each class are represented on the executive 
committee of the society and all regulations of 
society functions are governed through the 
society. Parties, dances and other social func- 
tions must have the approval of the executive 
committee before these affairs may take place. 
Supt. D. L. Paisley declares that the problem is 
being adjusted to the entire satisfaction of the 
school officials without any friction whatever. 


The Mt. Olive Elementary School, at Mt. 
Olive. Ill., has been departmentalized from the 
second grade up, providing for the extension of 
the junior high school idea to the lower grades. 
Through a careful distribution of subjects and 
the number of teachers employed has 
reduced. Teachers are assigned to sub- 
jects in which they have previously shown effi 
ciency and became specialists in the subjects 
they teach. Information on the progress of the 
pupils is obtained through frequent conferences 
with the teachers. The school has an enroll- 
ment of 725 students and the grades are arranged 
in pairs to form the several departmental groups. 

New York, N. Y. Because of the large in- 
crease in registration and attendance in the eve- 
ning elementary schools, it has been found neces- 
sary to adopt a policy for the remainder of the 
calendar year. 


classes, 


been 





In urging the necessity for prompt action, Supt. 
W. L, kLitinger po.nts out that the attendance has 
increased in greater proportion than the regis- 
tration and that both are over one hundred per 
cent above the last year’s records. 


To meet the situation, it is proposed to adopt 
one of four different methods: 1. To refuse 
admission to additional students; 2. To discon- 
tinue certain schools and classes; 3. To shorten 


the evening school term; 4 To provide additional 
funds. 


Tulsa, Okla. The Tulsa city schools opened 
the fall term with an approximate enrollment of 
13,164 students. Of this number, 11,347 are in 
the graded schools and 1,727 in the high school. 
Every building in the city is filled to capacity 
and the high school accommodations are severely 
taxed owing to the large enrollment. 


Providence, R. I. The enrollment in the 
schools for the current year shows an increase 
of 713 in the high schools, 823 in the grammar 
schools, 483 in the primary schools, 234 in the 
kindergartens, and 120 in the special schools, 
making a total increase of 2,373 students. This 
is the largest increase in attendance in the his- 
tory of the city. 


A good deal of the increase had been due no 
doubt to the systematic endeavor of the school 
authorities to interest pupils of the grammar 
schools in the advantages of the high school. 
Striking poster advertisements printed at the 
trade school were placed on the walls of the school- 
rooms and time was devoted to discussions of the 
particular points set forth. This method of ad- 
vertising the high schools, which was devised 
by the department of educational and vocational 
guidance, has attracted much attention else- 
where and there have been demands from other 
cities for copies of the material used. 


Joliet, Ill. The entire staff of 225 teachers, 
principals and supervisors has been organized in- 
to committees for work upon a revision of the 
course of study to be conducted during the cur- 
rent year. The course was last revised and 
printed in 1915. It is expected that the course 


will be ready for use with the opening of schools 
in September, 1922. 
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prying eyes. 


and corridors 





BAYARD SCHOOL, PITTSBURGH, PA. 
Equipped with 
DAHLSTROM (H. M.) Smoke Screen 


in more than one way. 
of smoke screens. 


ment from their enemy, 


easily accessible—and if 








SMOKE SCREENS-- THEIR USE 


Smoke screens are used for protective measures 


Yet there are different kinds 


The naval smoke screen is to obscure ship move 


thereby a protection against 


The smoke screen commonly used in building, es- 
pecially schools, is much different, yet the primary 
reason for its use is the same 


Protection. In case 


of fire it will hold the smoke back, making stairways 


necessary 


Dahlstrom smoke screens will back up the other- 
wise fireproof building and hold fire back too. 


Ask for free booklet “Safety First For Schools” 


DAHLSTROM METALLIC DOOR CO., 


407 BU 


New York 
25 Broadway 


FIGHT FIRE BEFORE YOU BUILD - NOT AFTER 








—Supt. G. H. Jaggard of Kingman, Kans., in 
a recent report on the drawing power of the 
schools, points out that more than 33 per cent 
of the population is to be found in the schools. 
Out of the census enumeration, 95 per cent are 
in school or have graduated from high school. 

As an indication of the holding power of the 
schools, it is pointed out that there are 93 per 
cent as many boys as girls in high school. About 
37 per cent of the students are in the four years 
of the school, and practically one hundred per 
cent of the eighth-grade graduates enter school 
every year. 

—Eagle Grove, Ia. The superintendent has 
worked out a new plan of supervision for the 
current year. Teachers’ meetings have taken 
the form of group conferences. On Wednesday 
of each week, a certain group meets in the office 
to discuss problems of interest to the group. On 
the first Wednesday of each month, the entire 
faculty meets for a general teachers’ meeting. 
The superintendent has undertaken a number 
of special tests to determine the ability of the 
pupils to do a certain grade of work. A num- 
ber of intelligence tests will be utilized this year 
in testing children for their ability to do work in 
the several subjects. 

—Legislation granting financial freedom to 
boards of education within the state is to be 
sought at the coming session of the New York 
State legislature by the associated school boards 
and trustees of the state. 

The legislature committee of the society, 
through its chairman, has outlined a program to 
secure enactment of a law and the deputy com- 
missioner of education of the state has presented 
arguments in support of such legislation. 

—A substantial decrease in the number of 
illiterates in Cincinnati is shown in a report of 
the Department of Commerce, of Washington. 
The department’s report shows that Cincinnati 
has only 6,741 persons who can neither read nor 
write, a substantial decrease from the figures in 
the 1910 census. 

Of the illiterates in Cincinnati, more than 40 
per cent are foreign born and more than 40 per 
cent are colored people. Only the remainder of 
less than 20 per cent, are native born. The 
colored illiterates, according to Supt. Condon, 
come from the South, where they have grown to 


FFALO STREET 


Detroit 
1331 Dime Bank Bidg 


JAMESTOWN, NEW YORK 


Representatives in All Principal Cities. 


maturity without having had the advantages of work and are 


an education. 

—The Teachers’ Council of New York City ina 
recent resolution, has disapproved the holding of 
any more drives in the schools. A recent drive 
among the pupils of the borough on behalf of the 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Chil- 
dren continued for a week and resulted in the 
collection of $70,000. The drive was character- 
ized as a simple case of begging and was believed 
to be demoralizing to the children who partici- 
pated. 

—The schools for colored children which have 
been operated in Kentucky under a colored board 
of education, under a new law, have been 
merged with the white schools under one board. 
The law which also makes it possible for fourth- 
class cities to levy $1.50 on each $100 of taxable 
property, has greatly improved the schools in 
the forty cities affected. 

—fSouth Bend, Ind. A department of research 
has been established with Mr. J. C. Brumbaugh 
in charge. A department of vocational guidance 
has also been opened with Helen Dernbach in 
charge. 

-Topeka, Kans. A director of speech improve 
ment has been employed. A survey of speech 
defects has been made and appropriate methods 
introduced to overcome the difficulty. 

—Dublin, Ga. Educational measurements and 
intelligence tests have been inaugurated as a 
means of determining promotions. Dublin was 
the first school in the state to ask for aid in con 
ducting a second educational test. 

—Russellville, Ky. The enrollment of the 
schools is 25 per cent larger than at any previous 
time. The faculty has been increased twenty 
per cent to care for the increase in students. Th 
introduction of supervised study in the schools 
has proved very satisfactory. 

—Seattle, Wash. The board is considering the 
advisability of removing glass from school doors 
as a precautionary measure. At one of the 
schools a pupil through an accident was injured 
when a pane of glass in one of the doors was 
broken. 

—Terre Haute, Ind. An opportunity room has 
been opened at the Greenwood School under the 
direction of an experienced instructor. Pupils 
who are retarded are tested for ability to do the 


Chicago 
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properly classified for the work 
adapted to them. Pupils below normal will be 
given work suited to their mental age, work with 
the hands being especially emphasized. The room 
has been equipped with special devices for carry- 
ing out the work. 

NEWS OF SCHOOL OFFICIALS. 

-Mr. Jack Thorington, during the past two 
years president of the county board of Mont- 
gomery County, Ala., has tendered his resigna 
tion. Mr. R. H. Jones, of the County Board of 
Revenue, has been elected to succeed Mr. Thor- 
ington. 

—Mr. John C. Tobin has been elected presi- 
dent of the board of education at St. Louis, Mo. 

-Mr. John Scott has been elected president 
of the board of education at Ottawa, Kan., for 
another term. 

—Mr. George H. Willis has been appointed 
supervisor of buildings at Windsor, Conn. 

A new member of the school board at Rush- 
ville, Ind., is Mr. Warder H. Wyatt, a local fur- 
niture dealer and a former graduate of the high 
school. 

Mr. J. P. Millott is the new member on the 
board at Vallejo, Calif. Mr. Millott succeeded 
J. H. Topley who served for more than thirty 
years. 

Mr. George Palmer and Mr. 
are the new members on the 
Florence, Colo. 

Mr. Charles F. Mason, president of the 
board of education at Greeley, Colo., died three 
days before the election at which he was to be 
a candidate for reelection. The new president 
is Mr. Charles E. Southard. 

Mrs. Jane E. Warner is the new chairman 
of the school board at Putnam, Conn. 

South Bend, Ind. The board has reorgan- 
ized for the new year with the following 
officers: 

President, C. J. 


George Wilkes 
school board at 


Jackson; Secretary, Dr. R. B. 
Dugdale; Treasurer, William Clem. 

Mr. George T. Ryan has been elected presi- 
dent of the board at North Little Rock, Ark. 
Mr. E. O. Manees is secretary. 

—Dr. Nathaniel Selleck has been unanimously 
reelected president of the school board at Dan- 
bury, Conn. Dr. Selleck enters upon his fifth 
term as president. 
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Self-Releasing Fire Exit Latches 


CROW DS 








Crowds are responsible for fire-panics. 
+ wes amet A handful of people will get out of a burning building un- 
Self - Releasing harmed, yet the mere cry of “Fire” will often start a panic among 
es, as approved . 





by the Under- 
writers’ Labora- 


The safe way, the sure way, to practically eliminate the men- 








tories (Inc.) of ace of injury or loss of life from fire-panics is to equip all build- 

le a ae ings in which large numbers of people are housed with Bon Buprin 
L renee J) Self-Releasing Fire Exit Latches. 

insist A. A touch on the cross bar of these reliable devices instantly 

163; Guide No. opens the way to safety. 

100-F 24. 








Let us send you Catalog 12-C, or see “Sweet’s,” 16th Edition, 
pages 1212-1216. 

















VONNEGUT HARDWARE ©, 


Indianapolis,Ind. 







Knitting Mill for Pabst 
Corporation, Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

W. Brockmann, Archi- 
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TRADE MARK 


MEV da Gielen: (euiynu 
Dustproof # Wearproof 


Dustless Concrete Floors! 


Every concrete floor in your school building is a 
probable source of concrete dust. 


This sharp, hard silicate harms clothing, desks and 
even the lungs of the pupils. 


Wapidolith will make old or new concrete floors 
granite hard and therefore, dustless. 


Tr. / 
Lapidolith is a liquid chemical and it acts at once, 


completing the hydration of the cement and filling 
the pores with a crystalline material. 


This treatment makes floors in the toilet rooms non- 
absorbent, and so easily washed and odorless. 
Leading colleges and schools use Lapidolith. 
200,000,000 square feet of Lapidolized floors in use. 


Write for their testimonials, also free sample and 
literature. Dept. 22. 


L. SONNEBORN SONS, INC. 
264 Pearl Street, New York 


Also manufacturers of Cemcoat, the washable wall coating for schools 




















B ya 
Chinook Heaters 


assure reliable and economical heating service 
wherever installed. They are built on a tube within 
a tube design, free from elbows, return bends and 
nipples. Each tube a complete radiator in itself and 
replaceable without disturbing other tubes. Can be 
shipped K. D., to save freight. 


Plexiform Fans 


are built on perfectly balanced centers, run on ball bearings 
and deliver a maximum volume of air with a minimum ot 
power and upkeep. 


Descriptive bulletin and consultation 
with Bayley engineers are yours for the 
asking. Ask today. 








Bayley Mfg. Co. 


Dept. H Milwaukee 
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For Ceilings, Walls and Floors 
of Schools and Colleges. 


Gmcoat 


the sanitary, light-reflecting wall coating for 
halls, toilets and recreation rooms. 


Easily kept clean— washing with soap and 
water does not affect Cemcoat. White or colors. |} 








SONOTINT 


especially adapted for classrooms because its 
velvety finish reflects light without glare. 





ZIGNOPARNS 


FOR WOODEN FLOORS 


the modern hardener gives new life to old or new 
wooden floors. It prevents splintering, wear and 


dusting, and gives a smooth, sanitary and dec- [ 
orative surface. 


Write for full information 
and testimonials from schools 


L. SONNEBORN SONS, INC. 


Dept. 22 264 Pearl Street New York 





























Hamilton School, Harrison, N. J. Jos. W. Baker, Architect. 
A few advantages of the Peerless Unit System of Ventilating 
and Heating :— 


1. Independent service for each room at a cost proportioned 


exactly to the useful work done. 
2. Effects big space and cost savings. 
3. No supply ducts to collect dust and dirt and dissipate heat. 


4. No remodeling necessary to install system in old build- 
ings. 


5. Each installation is made the subject of individual en- 
gineering attention. 


6. Every installation backed by a rigid guarantee. 
Turn your ventilation vroblems over to our engineers. 


PEERLESS UNIT VENTILATION CO., INC. 


437 WEST 16th STREET NEW YORK CITY 
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“HAAS” PLATE 700 
For small water service lines 
and minimum pressure 25 to 35 
lbs. at point of delivery. 
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suring sanitary conditions in the toilet 
rooms, 
mechanism is the best evidence we can 
offer for continuously good service at 
a minimum cost of upkeep. 

Sold in complete combination for new 
work—Or less the bowl, being in this 
respect splendidly adapted for replace- 
ment of obsolete or worn out equip- 
ment without the necessity of sacrific- 
ing the bowls. 


Now used in many schools. 


Superior Toilet Equipment 
for Schools 


The operation of the flushing valves 


is controlled from the seat, thereby in- 


and the simplicity of their 


Our literature tells in detail of the many advantages offered by 
“HAAS” LINE OF SCHOOL TOILETS—lIt is yours for the asking. 


DAYTON, OHIO 
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“HAAS” PLATE 200 
Requires large piping. 
1” minimum. 














TEACHERS AND SCHOOL ADMINISTRA- 
TION. 


—Fort Smith, Ark. The board has discontin- 
ued the employment of cadet teachers. As a 
substitute, the board plans to employ three 
teacher assistants to be selected from the best 
instructors in the school faculty. 


—Noblesville, Ind. Confronted last March 
with the problem of raising teachers’ salaries to 
mid-west standards, Supt. W. A. Stockinger dis- 
tributed the pupils to the several buildings and 
departments to equalize the teacher-burden and 
pupil-cost. Under the plan, the teaching force 
was reduced by twelve per cent, allowing for 
salary increases of twelve per cent with a small 
balance to cover an emergency. The teachers 
who at first accepted the plan with misgivings, 
have become enthusiastic in the interest of 
greater efficiency and satisfaction. 


—Ottumwa, Ia. The board of education has 
adopted a policy providing for the payment of 
teachers’ salaries in twelve instead of nine and 
one-half installments. Teachers will receive 
one-twelfth of their salary on the first day of 
each month, and those who teach the full year 
will be paid $50 extra with the July installment. 
As a result of the plan, there was an unusually 
large number of teachers in summer schools or 
on profitable summer trips during the past sum- 
mer. 


—The teachers of Iowa have begun a cam- 
paign to secure sentiment for the teachers’ an- 
nuity bill which will come up for discussion at 
the next session of the state legislature in Jan- 
uary. Sioux City has already raised a fund of 
$1,500 to support the movement for the bill. It 
is planned to employ an actuary who will carry 
on needed investigations preliminary to the leg- 
islative session. 


—Harvey, Ill. A teachers’ council has been 
organized. The council assists in the selection 
of textbooks and in the making of programs for 
the school. The slogan of the schools is “A 
square deal for every child in the system.” 

—Dismissal from the high schools of teachers 
who have not college degrees is expected in 
South Dakota, where a law has been passed re- 
quiring college diplomas. 


—Chicago, Ill. The superintendent has an- 
nounced the formation of a teachers’ council 
which is intended to solicit educational infor- 
mation and advice from elementary teachers. 
It is the contention of the superintendent that 
the esprit de corps is vitalized when every 
teacher feels that the head of the school system 
welcomes sincere suggestions for the better- 
ment of the schools. 

—Representatives of the school boards and 
school trustees of New York State, at their 
annual meeting on October 21st, directed the 
legislative committee to study the education 
law with respect to teachers’ tenure and to re- 
port its recommendations to the association at 
the next meeting in 1922. The discussions indi- 
cated clearly that the sentiment was for the 
modification or repeal cf the tenure law. 

—Teachers’ salaries were raised twenty per 
cent this year at Florence, Colo. The high 
school teachers’ salaries range from $1,300 to 
$1,500, while the grade teachers’ pay is from 
$1,000 to $1,200. Two years’ teaching exper- 
ience in this or other systems, places the 
teacher on a maximum salary. 

—Princeton, Ill. The board of education has 
adopted a rule requiring health certificates each 
fall from teachers who are employed m the dis- 
trict. Teachers in the Princeton schools who 
attended special summer schools the past sum- 
mer have been given liberal bonuses. Half of 
the bonus is paid in the Christmas check and 
the other half is included in the last check of 
the school year in June. 

—Auburn, Ind. During the past three years 
the board has made it a policy to pay the 
teachers a specified bonus for summer school 
attendance. The first year $5 a month was paid, 
and for the last two years a bonus of ten per 
cent of the regular salary has been paid. 

—Aurora, Ill. The school board of District 
129, Kane County, IIl., has been able this year 
to return to the scholastic standard of normal 
graduation or its equivalent for elementary 
teachers, and the requirement of college or uni- 
versity diplomas for teachers in the high school. 

—Waynesboro, Ga. There has been no de- 
crease in salaries for the year 1921-1922. White 
teachers are paid a minimum of $95 a month 
and high school instructors are receiving a min- 


imum of $1,000. The superintendent receives a 
salary of $3,000. 

—The school board at Frontenac, Kans., re- 
cently ordered that teachers attending the state 
convention of teachers be paid full salary for 
attendance. All teachers not attending were to 
be deducted for those days. All the teachers 
made plans to attend the conveiition. 


—Creston, Ia. Teachers who attended sum- 
mer school for six weeks the past summer have 
been paid a sum equal to one-half a month’s 
salary. Teachers who .earned three and one- 
third semester hours in credit extension courses 
at the State College received one week’s salary 
as a bonus. Increases of $2.50 a month have 
been given teachers who obtained Palmer 
Method Certificates. 


—Norwich, Conn. Grammar school teachers 
have been given increases of $125 this year. 


—Seattle, Wash. The board has adopted a 
policy providing that women teachers who 
marry during the school term shall continue in 
their positions until the term covered by their 
contracts has expiréd. 


—St. Louis, Mo. The shortage of instructors 
for the elementary schools has made it neces- 
sary to employ as substitutes, former teachers 
who are now married. A list of such married 
women has been prepared from which to make 
selections of teachers. 

—LaPorte, Ind. The board has employed nine 
additional teachers, making a faculty of 76. 
The board estimates that 35 of the 76 teachers 
were enrolled in summer schools this year. 


Praises Intelligence Tests. 

Dr. Frank P. Graves, State Commissioner of 
Education for New York State, speaking recently 
at Columbia University, commended the use of 
intelligence tests for testing the abilities of chil- 
dren. Dr. Graves eulogized Prof. Edward L. 
Thorndike and Prof. John Dewey as men whose 
expansive movements have “remade educational 
methods and administration from center to cir- 
cumference.” The commissioner urges that spe- 
cially gifted children receive a special education. 
There is no reason why this should not be done, 
he said, because the fit, like the unfit. should re- 
ceive separate treatment. 
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Good Handwriting 


A Fact, a Fancy, or a Fake 
F. E. Clerk, Superintendent of Schools, Winchester, Va. 


With most teachers of penmanship good hand- 
writing is a fact, with most school children it 
is a fancy, but with Mr. Average Citizen, who 
judges the school by its product, it is a fake. 
Every public school superintendent realizes that 
this difference is not only a difference in point 
of view; it is a condition that confronts him 
daily, and very often Mr. Average Citizen pre- 
sents indisputable evidence of this lack of good 
handwriting on the part of some student or re- 
cent graduate of the public schools, under cir- 
cumstances when it would be embarrassing or 
impossible for the superintendent to explain 
that the school is not responsible. 

That people generally (school children in- 
cluded) will write about as poorly as the circum- 
stances controlling the handwriting will permit 
has been very definitely established by Dr. 
Leonard V. Koos in his comprehensive study on 
the Determination of Ultimate Standards of 
Quality in Handwriting for the Public Schools.' 
In this investigation Dr. Koos examined 1053 
specimens of handwriting from people engaged 
in 34 different types of occupations. On the 
basis of the Ayres Measuring Scale for Hand- 
writing he found that only 13.5 per cent of the 
total 1053 correspondents wrote better than 60 
on the scale. the remaining 86.5 per cent writing 
at the quality 60 or less. The average quality 
of the 1053 specimens was 495. 

When the adults who wrote these specimens 
were children in school they undoubtedly wrote 
a much better handwriting quality for the pen- 
manship teacher or during the penmanship les- 
son. - The ability to write better than 49.5 on 
the Ayres Scale undoubtedly still remains with 
these same adults more or less modified by ma- 
turity and habits. 
the fact that apparently adults write better or 
worse according to the 


This assumption is based on 


demands made upon 
them, that is, they can write better but unless 
This condi- 
tion seems also to be explained by the vocational 


oceasion demands it, they don’t. 


distribution of the handwriting in Dr. Koos’ in- 
vestigation. 
ating that the vocations differ when rated ac- 
cording to the handwrjting quality predominat- 
ing in them about as the requirements for legi- 
bility in the vocation, i. 
better than salesmen, elementary school teach- 
ers than university teachers, ete. Our daily ob- 
servation is verified by the study referred to, 
viz: that the handwriting ability which the 
penmanship teacher sees as a fact in the class- 


The principle is apparently oper- 


e., bookkeepers write 


room, becomes apparently a fake when we look 
for it among adults in the business and social 
world. 

Looking for another departure from the stan- 
dards of the penmanship class we find, what 
every teacher knows, that the handwriting qual- 
ity in the penmanship classes is generally very 
much better than the handwriting quality of the 
same pupils in the other classes. Many teachers 
have tried to set standards of handwriting qual- 
ity for their classes in English, history, ete., 
but the almost never-ending dispute between 
teacher and pupil as to what constitutes a rea- 
sonable handwriting quality has caused most 
teachers to accept any handwriting they can 
teacher is lowering 


read. Unconsciously the 


the handwriting standard of the class and the 

1'The Determination of Ultimate Standards of 
Quality in Handwriting for the Public Schools, Ele- 
mentary School Journal, Vol. XVIII, No. 6, Feb., 1918, 
by Dr. Leonard V. Koos 

?The Measuring Standard Tablets, 
Dobson-Bvans Co., Columbus, Ohio. 

‘Handwriting, by Frank N. Freeman, Sixteen Year 
Book National Society for the Study of Education, 
1917. 


published by 


pupil is responding to the natural tendency dis- 
covered among adults by Dr. Koos, i. e., to write 
as poorly as the demands made upon him will 
allow. 

No superintendent would justify the teaching 
of penmanship in his school system on the basis 
of the results achieved only in the penmanship 
classes yet little has been done to supply the 
missing motive for better handwrtting as a 
habit. 


consisting of a handwriting or theme tablet of 


A handwriting seale could be developed 


the usual letter sheet size and containing in ad- 
dition to the paper for themes, etc., a scale for 
measuring handwriting based on the actual 
achievements of children of the same age and 
grade seattered throughout a number of cities. 
Different standards should be worked out for 
different grades and the instructions and scales 
so arranged that a pupil could measure his own 
handwriting.” 

The need for such a scale has been made very 
clear by Dr. Ernest Carroll Moore when he says 
“the measuring of a given child’s performance 
must be in terms of the child as well as in terms 
of the subject 


need a relative scale.” 


matter. For this purpose we 
These handwriting scale 
tablets should be accommpanied by a compara- 
tive wall chart showing the relative value of the 
handwriting quality in one grade compared with 
another. This wall chart would make it pos- 
sible for a whole school system to adopt reason- 
able standards in handwriting on a basis that 
comparison not 


would make a grade for grade 


only possible but desirable. 


The relative quality of such a handwriting 
scale conditions one of the most important fac- 
tors in handwriting instruction from the point 
of view of the superintendent of schools, viz: 
the factor involved in the amount of handwrit- 
ing efficiency developed in his school system on 
the basis of the amount of time spent in teach- 
ing it. In the Sixteenth Year Book of the 
National Society for the Study of Education, 
Dr. Frank Freeman says*, “Sufficient evidence 
has been accumulated to make it very clear that 
the results obtained in different school systems 
gets as good results in both speed and form in 
the fifth grade that another system, spending 
somewhat more time, and pursuing much the 
same general method of teaching, gets in the 
Economy must be measured in 
The first 


seventh grade. 
terms of results, as well as of time. 


school system has the choice either of reaching 
a far higher standard than the second, or of 
stopping when it reaches the same point as the 
Kither 


other, and thus of expending less time. 


course means economy.” The degree to which 


the efficiency or the economy of the teaching of 
handwriting is to be determined depends upon a 
standard of measurement that will measure 
handwriting as well in one grade as in another, 
This can be done only by a scale adjusted to the 
mean accomplishment of the grades i.e., one 
that takes into account differences in pupils as 
well as differences in accomplishment. 


The value of such a handwriting seale for the 
students in English, history, ete., is found in 
the fact that each pupil would always have with 
him a motive for good handwriting on a basis 
easily within his ability and the teacher could 
set a standard below which no students’ papers 
might go and concerning the quality of which 
the pupil could easily decide by the use of the 
scale in his tablet. Handwriting quality would 
then become a fact with the student. The labor 
of marking papers would largely be taken from 
the teacher and a definite basis for a handwrit- 
ing standard could be very reasonably and con- 
veniently established. 


The superintendent should be provided with 
a simplified graph chart to be filled out by teach- 
ers so that he could have on his desk a continual 
month to month survey of the real handwriting 
situation in his school system at a minimum of 
effort on the part of his teachers. These graphs 
would be a labor saver for both superintendent 
and teacher. 


To get a better handwriting habit a motive 
must be supplied. A measuring scale adapted 
somewhat as outlined herein, constantly in the 
pupil’s own hands would supply a_ motive. 
With a continued application of the motive it 
is reasonable to expect that a better handwriting 
habit will have been formed so.that wherever 
handwriting is done outside of school it will be 
done better because of deterioration in hand- 
writing in the school has been prevented or at 
Nothing but a better stand- 


ard of handwriting outside the school will ever 


least minimized. 


bring the adult average above the 49.5 and the 
only way to raise the standard outside the school 
is to maintain and perpetuate it in the school. 
With good handwriting a fact everywhere in the 
school it will soon cease to be a fake outside of 
it. 


BOX CARS ARE CONVERTED INTO 
SCHOOLHOUSES. 


Out in the railroad towns scattered across the 
deserts of Arizona and New Mexico there is a 
scarcity of school buildings. To meet this need 
one railroad (the Southern Pacific) has hit upon 
the plan of using box car bodies that have seen 
some service. The car body is properly fitted 
with a sun roof, windows, doors and school fur- 
nishings. The railroad company also enters into 
an agreement with the school district under which 
the railroad pays one-half of the teacher’s salary. 
The railroad finds it to its advantage to make 
such an arrangement, for when a school building 
is provided the railroad men feel more like mak- 
ing their homes at these isolated towns. 
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BOX CAR AT GLAMIS, CALIF., 


NEAR YUMA, ARIZ., USED AS A SCHOOLHOUSE. 
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The swimming pool 
must beclosely co-or - 
dinated with shower 
baths and lockers. 





























Modern gymnasium designed and equipped by Fred 
Medart Mfg. Co. 
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Medart Engineering 
Service takes build- 
ing plans into con- 
sideration. 


















































Typical of thousands of Medart Locker Room Installation 


CO-ORDINATION 
of PA Yystcal Education Units 


Close co-ordination of gymnasium, swimming 
pool, shower baths and locker rooms is a factor 
which largely determines the efficiency of the 
entire Physical Training Department. This is 
fully recognized by architects, designers and 
physical directors. 


The chief value of Medart Engineering Service, 
developed through 50 years of experience, lies 
in planning complete physical training depart- 
ments, so co-ordinated that the greatest pos- 
sible good is derived from the individual 
units, as well as from the department as a 
whole. 


Our ability to assume complete responsi- 
Fred Medart Mfg. Co. 





ility for planning and designing physical train- 
ing departments is the best reason why we 
should be entrusted with this work. Medart 
Engineering Service is given freely, without 
thought of immediate gain, to anyone interested 
in the planning of gymnasium, swimming pool, 
playground or locker room installations. 


Put your problems up to Medart—get the full 

benefit of Medart Engineering Service; with it 

comes the assurance of truly intelligent co-op- 
eration. 


Send for Catalog L; recognized as a text- 
book on gymnasium, locker room and play- 
ground planning. 


Potomac and DeKalb Streets, St. Louis, Mo. 


New York—52 Vanderbilt Ave. 
San Francisco—Rialto Bldg. 
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ExtraSeats Ready 
For Any Event 


At indoor meets or field 
events, “Knockdown Bleach- 
ers’ meet every emergency 
for quick satisfactory seating. 
They are “up for a day or to 
stay,” durable, heavily ironed 
and rigid, they are built to 
stand the _ wildest 





f* Omg State 
«=, University 


crowds 


year after year. 
University, Elks’ Clul 
Seattle, Brooklyn 
League Park, Goodyear 
& Rubber Company 
scores of universities, 


\ WY leges, Y. M. C: .A.’s, 





The Cornell 


ae 


National 


Tire 
and 
col- 


high 


Wy SA. schools, and industrial plants 


are among our satisfied cus- 
tomers. 
BLEACHERS 
Knockdown Bleachers come in sections 14 feet long 3 to 10 seats high. Sound 


lumber, painted one coat. Foot boards are below the seat boards; no ¢ 


can be soiled. Will not mar fine floors. 


space. 


Extra seating at one event will pay for them. 


OCEANA COUNTY FAIR 
Hart, Mich. 
Mears, Mich., Feb. 8, 1917 
We have no photograph that I know of. If I can 
find any I will send you one. Think a lot of your 
company, as you got ours (KNOCKDOWN Bleach- 
ers) to us on short notice, and they are fine. 
B. E. Wyckoff, Secretary. 


WESTERN STATE NORMAL SCHOOL 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 
November 12, 1915 

In reply to your recent letter regarding photo of 
the Knockdown Bleachers we purchased from you 
will say that I am enclosing three post card photos 
for your use. The bleachers are more than satisfac- 
tory and we expect to give you another good sized 
order in the spring. 

We were glad to recommend the bleachers to Beloit 
College, Swarthmore College, and one or two others 
who wrote us about the merits of the same. 

Yours very truly, 
W. H. Spaulding, 
Director of Athletics. 


LEAVITT MFG. COMPANY 
Urbana, Illinois U. S. A. 


‘lothes 
Store compactly and occupy little 





Up For a Day or to Stay 

















Municipalities are Burdened with Taxation today. 
The use of HIGH GRADE BOOK COVERS 
is One Way to Save Large Sums. 































EIGHT IMPORTANT REASONS FOR SELECTING 
THE NEATFIT ADJUSTABLE BOOK COVERS 


(PATENTED) 


FOR ALL YOUR TEXTBOOKS 
ONE It is made of a single piece of the high- 
est grade stock which is tough as 
cloth, outwearing three ordinary 
covers. 






TWO It is cut and folded true and exact. 


THREE It is easily and quickly adjusted and 
fastened. 
FOUR It has broad gluing surfaces of sani- 


tary glue which do not come loose. 
FIVE 


SIX It fits snugly and presents an unbroken 
surface. 


SEVEN The patented device for adjusting the 
cover saves much time, enabling the 
pupils to do neat work in fitting it. 

EIGHT Considering its remarkable strength 
and adequate wearing qualities it 

has no equal in flexibility. 


It is absolutely waterproof. 








lnset one cower of the book im the 























NEATFIT -ADJUSTABLE 


“THE BEST BOOK COVER EVER MADE FOR SCHOOL USE” 


MILLIONS OF THE NEATFIT ADJUSTABLE BOOK COVERS 
ARE SOLD EACH YEAR 





If you are not acquainted with the Neatfit Adjust- 
able Book Covers we shall be very glad to send samples 
for your consideration. If you call for bids will you 
kindly send us your specifications? 





The Neatfit Adjustable Book Cover Will 
Increase the Life of a Textbook 50% 








IROQUOIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, Inc. 


Syracuse, New York 
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‘No better built than Durabilt!” 








FEATURES 
Scientifically reinforced, rigid Door. 
Concealed one-piece Locking Device. 
Extra long, double thickness Hinges. 
Straight Lift Handle. 
Door latches automatically when closed. 
Padlock attachment on every locker. 








See 


Schools and School Districts. 

Where the legislature in plain and unambi- 
guous language within the scope of its constitu- 
tional power vests the power and discretion in a 
county board of education to “create a school 
district from one or more school districts or 
parts thereof,” no presumption arises that it was 
the intention of the legislature that the power 
and discretion thus vested in such board was in- 
tended to be limited or controlled by other sec- 
tions of the Ohio code theretofore enacted and 
unrepealed, providing for an entirely different 
mode of transferring territory from one district 
to another—Board of Education of Hancock 
County v. Boehm, 131 N. E. 812, Ohio. 

Whether the organization of a new district is 
advisable or logical will not be decided by the 
courts, the decision thereon of the county board 
of education being final—State v. Spellman, 185 
N. W. 57 ¥; la. 

School District Government. 

In the exercise of special and peculiar duties 
of school officials under warrant of law, the 
courts are slow to interpose or interfere, and 
ordinarily will not do so except in cases in 


which manifest injustice is done or a clear 
abuse of authority is shown.—Valentine v. In- 
dependent School District of Casey, 183 N. W 
434, la. 


A section of a contract to construct a school 
building, requiring the school board to take out 
insurance to cover “all work incorporated in the 
building and all material for the firm in or 
about the premises,” did not include a derrick 
owned by the contractors and furnished and 
used by them.—Vogelsang v. Board of Educa- 
tion of City of Cape Girardeau, 231 S. W. 645, 
Mo. App. 

Expenditure of school funds to carry group 


The Detroit Board of Education re- 
cently purchased 2,350 Durabilt Steel 
Lockers in a single order. 

The new High School at Fond du 


Lac will be equipped with 1,000 Dura- 
bilt Steel Lockers. 


The Business Manager of the Mil- 
waukee Country Day School writes: 
“The lockers have arrived and we find 


The Durabilt Steel Locker is 
highest quality, workmanship and finish. There is only one 
reason why our prices are low. 
but lockers, and this specialized production enables us to 
turn out a superior article, in large volume, at low cost. 


After comparing 
leading makes, 
Day School ordered Durabilt Steel 
Lockers. 


Send for Circular. 


product of the very 


We manufacture nothing 


them to be everything that you ad- 
vertised them to be. 
much pleased with same and wish 
to enter our order for more of the 
same type.” 


We are very 


samples of all 
the Utica Country 


Get our Prices. 


We are qualified by experience to render real assistance on locker projects. 


400 Arnold Ave. 


insurance for teachers and employes, admittedly 
enabling the school board to procure better 
teachers and to retain them at less expense, is 
held an expenditure connected with the proper 
conduct of the schools within the New Mexico 
laws of 1917, c. 105, § 8, authorizing boards of 
education of municipal school districts to de- 
fray “all other expenses connected with the 
proper conduct of the public schools in their 
respective districts.’—-Nohl v. Board of Educa- 
tion of City of Albuquerque, 199 P. 373, N. M. 
School District MS wees 

The act of February 17, 1911 (27 at large, 
p. 417), authorizing board of aeneae of York- 
ville district to issue bonds to the amount of 
35,000 for the erection of buildings and other 
purposes, which was in excess of four per cent 
of the assessed valuation, was intended for a 
particular time and purpose, and did not deny 
the right of the school district to make use of 
the general law (South Carolina civil code of 
1912, § 1743), limiting indebtedness of any 
school district to four per cent of the assessed 


valuation.—Brice v. McDow, 108 S. E. 84, S. C. 
The Utah complete laws of 1917, § 4614, re- 


quiring the publication of a statement by the 
school board showing in detail various desig- 
nated facts, is not substantially complied with 
by the publication of a statement which con- 
tained nothing more than general summaries of 
receipts and disbursements for the year under 
various headings.—Crockett v. Board of Educa- 
tion of Carbon County School Dist., 199 P. 158, 
Utah. 

The complete laws of 1917, § 4614, requiring 
school boards to publish statements containing 
certain information therein prescribed, is man- 
datory in its requirements.—Crockett v. Board 
of Education of Carbon County School Dist., 199 
P. 158, Utah. 

That a resolution of the board of trustees of 
a school district only required that bonds be 
signed by the chairman and secretary, instead 
of by the full board, was immaterial in a suit to 
determine the validity of the bonds, where the 
bonds were not yet issued, as the trustees could 
adopt another resolution rescinding the old one, 
providing in the new resolution that the signa- 
tures of the full board be placed upon the bonds. 
—Brice v. McDow, 108 S. E. 84, S. C. 


Our service is cheerfully given under all circumstances. 


DURABILT STEEL LOCKER CO. 


AURORA, ILLINOIS. 


A special school district election on the ques- 
tion of whether a special levy should -be made 
against the property in the district, under the 
South Carolina civil code of 1912, 4 1742, is held 
without requiring the voters to produce tax re- 
ceipts or other authorized evidence of the pay- 
ment of taxes, as required by section 239, and 
the South Carolina constitution, Art. 2, 4 (e), is 
held void.—State v. Cooper, 107 S. E. 924, S. C. 

In a suit to enjoin the trustees of a school 
district from holding an election on the question 
of issuing bonds with which to build a school- 
house, within twelve months after another elec- 
tion which the election managers declared void, 
the refusal of an injunction is held, under the 
pleadings and evidence, not error.—Lee vy. 
Groover, 107 S. E. 587, Ga. 

Pupils. 

The right to attend a public school is capable 
of enforcement eat law.—Valentine v. Indepen- 
dent School Dist. of Casey, 183 N. W. 434, Ia. 

When a board of education provides trans- 
portation for pupils under the Ohio general 
code, { 7731 (107 Ohio laws, p. 625), and a con- 
veyance is furnished, which passes within one- 
half mile of the pupil’s residence or private en- 
trance thereto, such board has fully complied 
with the provisions of that section.—State v. 
Board of Education of Lykens Tp. Crawford 
County, 132 N. E. 16, Ohio. 

Under the Ohio general code, § 7731—1 (108 
Ohio laws, pt. 1. p. 709), the designation of 
places as depots to gather children is made op- 
tional with a board of education.—State v. 
Board of Education of Lykens Tp., Crawford 
County, 132 N. E. 16, Ohio. 

When the board of education has exercised its 
discretion to provide places as depots to gather 
children for transportation, under the Ohio gen- 
eral code, 7731-1 (108 Ohio laws, pt. 1, p. 709), 
then shelter is required to be provided for such 
children.—State v. Board of Education of 
Lykens Tp., Crawford County, 132 N. B. 16, 
Ohio. 

“diploma” is the written or printed evidence 
indorsed by the proper authorities that the per- 
son named therein has completed a prescribed 
course of study, while a “graduate” is one who 
has honorably passed through the prescribed 
vourse of study and received a diploma certify- 
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are designed and built to meet every 
school requirement. 


For years of efficient and uninterrupted 
service, install onc(y Plumbing Fix- 
tures—they insure absolute satisfaction. 





Before specifying plumbing fixtures for 
your schools, get in touch with our ex- 
perts. They are always glad to offer sug- 
gestions and be of assistance to you in 
their selection and installation. This serv- 
ice is furnished gratis and entails no obli- 


gation. Avail yourself of it. Write us today. 


N. O. Nelson Mfg. Co. 


EDWARDSVILLE, ILLINOIS 
ST. LOUIS, MISSOURJ 


Branches 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
Birmingham, Alabama 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
Memphis, Tenn. 
Davenport, Iowa. 


Pueblo, Colo. 
Houston, Texas. 
Little Rock, Ark. 
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NONG(Y Plumbing Fixtures for Schools 





Ventilated Closet Stalls With Utility Chamber 
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ing to that effect, so, although not expressly re- 
quired, a school board which prescribed a course 
of study approved by the department of public 
instruction, so the high school became an ap- 
proved or accredited one, is by implication 
bound to issue diplomas to those pupils satis- 
factorily completing the prescribed course, who 
were otherwise qualified—-Valentine v. Inde- 
pendent School Dist. of Casey, 183 N. W. 434, 
la. 

The Ohio general code, §{ 7762-1 and 7762-2, 
prohibiting instruction in the German language 
to pupils of a certain grade, is held not uncon- 
stitutional.—Pohl v. State, 132 N. E. 20, Ohio. 

The government of a school is subject to such 
limitations and prohibitions as may be defined 
by legislative enactment; the public schools be- 
ing state institutions subject to exclusive con- 
trol of the constitutional authorities of the state. 
—Valentine v. Indepenuent School Dist. of 
Casey, 183 N. W. 434, Ia. 

The general character of the school, its disci- 
pline and the conduct of the pupils as affecting 
the efficiency of the work done in the school- 
room, are matters to be considered by the school 
board in making rules for the government of the 
school.—Valentine v. Independent School Dist. 
of Casey, 183 N. W. 434, Ia. 

While the lowa supplementary code of 1913, 
q§ 2772, 2782c, authorize the school board to 
make rules and regulations, and the code, { 
2819, provides for appeal to the county super- 
intendent, etc., the courts may determine 
whether the board has acted within the scope 
of its authority as defined by the statute, and, 
if the rules promulgated are arbitrary and un- 
reasonable, and not within the powers conferred, 
the courts have jurisdiction.—Valentine v. Inde- 
pendent School Dist. of Casey, 183 N. W. 434, 
la. 

The school may deny the right of a graduate 
of a high school to participate in the public 
ceremony of graduation unless the cap and 
gown are worn.—Valentine v. Independent 
School Dist. of Casey, 183, N. W. 434, Ia. 

—The city solicitor of Cincinnati, in an opin- 
ion given to the board of education on October, 
15, holds that the board is prevented from pay- 
ing for the publication of 70,000 circulars ask- 
ing parents to vote for the extra tax levy for 


schools. At its last meeting the board had ap- 
proved an appeal to the citizens made by Supt 
R. J. Condon, and had ordered the printing of 
copies of the communication for parents of the 
children. 

RESOLUTIONS ON DEATH OF SUPT. 

THOMPSON. 

At a special meeting of the school com 
mittee of the city of Boston, held in the board 
rooms on the afternoon of October 24th, resolu- 
tions of regret were adopted to the memory of 
Superintendent of Schools, Frank V. Thompson. 
The resolutions were as follows: 

For the second time in the history of Boston, 
the Superintendent of Public Schools has died 
in office, and an educational career, rapid and 
brilliant in past performance and filled with 
promise of future high achievement, has been 
brought to an abrupt and melancholy close, it is 
fitting that the board express its appreciation of 
the loss that the public school system of Boston 
has sustained in the death of Mr. Thompson. 

(Here follows a biographical sketch of Mr. 
Thompson). 

Mr. Thompson brought to the position of 
superintendent an intimate acquaintance with 
the Boston school system and ripened educa- 
tional experience, enthusiasm and zealous and 
wholehearted devotion to the duties of his high 
office. His comprehensive grasp upon every 
problem that came before him was remarkable 
and unfailing. He was never at a loss to point 
out the path to pursue. He was an indefatig- 
able worker; a man of sound judgment; he had 
the happy faculty of associating with him those 
well qualified to carry out his policies, in his 
appreciation of the worth of their services. 

He was essentially a leader—capable, efficient, 
unflagging in effort. He never avoided respon- 
sibility nor hesitated in the performance of duty. 
He was ever in the front of progress, yet he 
never pressed forward rashly in fundamental 
changes. He was constant in effort to promote 
educational progress along sane and definite 
paths. 

His courtesy was unfailing; his consideration 
for others marked, whole-hearted, genial, sym- 
pathetic, he readily made friends and his hon- 
esty of purpose, his fairness of mind, his im- 
pulsive warm-heartedness, .tempered by sound 


judgment, brought to him in full measure the 
affectionate respect of all his friends—and they 
were legion. He sought no personal glorifica- 
tion but rather the good of the entire school 
system. 

There was a deep vein of spirituality in his 
character which guided and directed his ways 
He inspired others with much of his own high 
idealism. 

His reputation as an educator was far from 
being confined to the city he served. His opin- 
ion and advice were sought by educational 
authorities, municipal, state and national; and 
any expression of his views was received with 
respect and large consideration. 

He succeeded in enlisting the cordial and 
whole-hearted support of the entire teaching and 
supervising staff of the public schools of Boston, 
and enjoyed in full measure their confidence and 
cooperation. The school committee found in 
him a loyal, zealous and able executive whose 
decisions were based upon absolute fairness and 
impersonal convictions. No emergency found 
him at a loss; no question arose to which he 
could not readily suggest the answer. He was 
in very truth a gallant and inspiring figure. 

The abruptness. with which this career of 
brillant achievement and great promise has been 
brought to a close is shocking, and a sad re- 
minder of the uncertainty of human life. 

His home life was beautiful and the warmest 
Sympathy goes out whole-heartedly to the widow 
and children. Their loss is irreparable and yet 
we may hope that as time goes on and softens 
the deep measure of their present grief, the re- 
collection of his life and virtues will bring to 
them some consolation. 

Resolved, that this preamble and resolution 
be spread in full upon the minutes of the board. 
and that a copy thereof be transmitted to the 
family of the deceased. 

On motion, it was ordered, that as a mark of 
respect to the memory of the late superinten- 
dent, the administrative offices of the board be 
closed during the hour of the funeral services; 
and that the flags of all school buildings be dis- 
played at half-staff on that day until after the 
services. 

THORNTON D. APOLLONIO, 
Secretary. 
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NIEDECKEN 


SHOWERS | RUNDLE - SPENCE 


Are giving satisfac- 
tion under trying 


conditions and have ae 55 
been for years in the FRTICO a LANT 

largest shower in- 
stallations in the 


vert DRINKING FOUNTAINS 


B } ( A U SE teature a ‘‘protecting jet’’ which absolutely 


THE INCOMPARABLE . . oy eye 7 + 
eliminates all possibility of contamination. 


NIEDECKEN 
MIXER 


IS THE 


SUPPLY CONTROL 
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Pressure Regulating Stops With AND THE FIRST 
Lock Shield Also Volume Con- ‘ ‘ > ‘ 
trol Furnished When Ordered. COST IS PRACTI- 


A SHOWER BATH FOR CALLY THE LAST 


ALL REQUIREMENTS 
(Write for Bulletin SB15X) 








THE INCOMPARABLE 


|NIEDECKEN SHOWERS | 


PATENTED 





| No. C-92 








A most appropriate design for school use. It is neat in appear 








ance, perfect in construction and will harmonize with the most 





Holiday Season 





simple and elaborate surroundings. 








TERE C SWICK-BALKE-COLLEN DER Sees a bm 
ALE -BONE.-I'T 
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AU MMMM RAH Maas 


INSTALL 
WHALE -BONE-ITE seats 


during 
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and eliminate 

that needless expense 
at the same time you will 
secure a seat that will give No. 18-59 
efficient sanitary service. 





One that stands abuse 
is impervious and acid-proof. 


No. C-143 


A pedestal fixture of cast iron, beautifully enameled and fur- 
nished with an extra heavy vitreous china bowl. Can be had 


Types for all standard makes cf closets with self-closing ball-bearing four-arm, handle stop, or foot 
/ ; ; valve control 


Greatly reduced water pressure automatically puts these foun- 
FIRS I ( ‘OS | | AS I ( OS { tains out of use before they can become a menace to health. 


Our new 76 page catalogue will 


Sold by plumbing trade and jobbers. 
y I 6 J be gladly sent you on request. 


If you cannot secure locally 


wate feat Department of maken Rundle-Spence Mfg. Co. 


Prompt shipments. 
52 SECOND STREET MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


I E BRUNSWICK: BALE” OLLENDER On ‘TrrTrTrr rr een 


S0.WABASH U7 AVE CHICAGO | 
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If a Fire were Within a Few 


Feet of You Which Method 
Would You Choose? 


N an actual test between two 
children, the child on the stair 
escape could descend only ten steps 
in the time it took the child on the 
Standard Slide Fire Escape to reach 
ground and safety. 


Two hundred pupils a minute is 
the capacity of this modern, non- 
crowding, SAFE fire escape. 


Give the children a fair chance. 
Write for complete information 
today. 


STANDARD CONVEYOR COMPANY 


NORTH ST. PAUL, MINN. 


CHICAGO Milwaukee Cincinnati NEW YORK 
549 W. Washington St. , Cleveland 227 Fulton St. 


Representative in all principal cities. 















Installation 
During 
Vacation 
an the unusually large number of 

Christmas installations to be made, we have 


manufactured and ready for immediate shipment a 
stock that will cover almost any need. 






Write us for quotation on the sizes and quantities 
you require. 


Lyon Metallic Manufacturing Co., Aurora, Illinois 





























1°s School, Chicago, Ill., showing 


. Thomas Aq g 
Wilson Horizontal Rolling Partitions with blackboards. 
Zachary T. Davis. Architect 


Hygienic Wardrobe in Uniontown High School, Union- 
town, Pa In space economy, convenience, and health, 


WILSON 


Standard for Forty-five Years 


roLpING PARTITIONS §rotune 


, 


“One Room into Many — Many into One’ 








Used in more than 38,000 schools, 
churches and public institutions. 
Economical in conserving space 
and the first cost is practically the 
last. Durable, simple, easy to oper- 
ate. Made to harmonize with in- 
terior design. Have every advan- 


tage of a permanent wall. For the 
easy and instant subdivision of large 
school rooms, they are standard. 


Wilson prices have been reduced as much 
as possible consistent ith poli of 45 
years in giving each Wilson customer Qual 


ity and Service. Wri'e for Circulars. 


THE J. G. WILSON CORPORATION 


8 WEST 40th STREET, NEW YORK 


Offices in Principal Cities 
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School Boards and School House 
Architects should investigate and fa- 
miliarize themselves with the prac- 
tical possibilities of Weisteel Com- 
partments, (of rigid steel construc- 
tion), for toilet, shower and dress- 
ing rooms. A comparison with com- 
partments made of other materials 
such as slate or marble will show 
Weisteel Compartments to be less 
expensive, more sanitary, permanent 
and substantial. 
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“EVERY DETAIL IS A FEATURE” 


EI TEEL 


Compartments 


All doors on Weisteel Compartments are equipped 
with the incomparable Lawson Universal Hinge. 





If you are not familiar with 
Weisteel Compartments and 
their super-construction, write us 
for booklet giving complete in- 
formation. 





Alliso 
arene. seme’ 
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(ies 
Weisteel Compartments are being 
specified by many of the leading ar- 
chitects throughout the country and 
have been adopted as a standard by 


many municipalities. 


A Weisteel installation insures satis- 
factory service and provides perfect 


sanitation at a moderate initial cost. 


HENRY WEIS MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Factory and General Sales Office, 


New York, N. Y., 103 Park Ave 

Chicago, I11., 455 Peoples Gas Bldg. 

Boston, Mass., 24 Milk St. 

Cleveland, 0., Union Bldg. 

Los Angeles, ves Mr. J. E. —_ Citizen's Natl. Bank. 
Phoenix, Ariz., Walter Dubree, P. 0. Box No. 145. 
Denver, Colo., Geo. W. Summers & Co., 401 Jacobson Bidg. 


Helena, Mont., Mr. Baymond Cc. Grant. 

Omaha, Nebr., Mr. J. T. Kelley, Farnam Bidg. 

Dallas, Tex., Gilbert Mfg. Co., 1209/2 Main St. 

Wichita, Kans., Concrete Products, Caldwell Murdock Bidg. 
Jackson, Miss., General Builders Supply Co., Daniels Bida. 
Atlanta, Ga., Beaullieu & Applewhite Co., 3rd Natl. Bank. 
Greenville, S. C., Mr. J. Mac. Rabb, News Bidg. 


ATCHISON, KANSAS 


Baltimore, Md., Jas. Robertson Mfg. Co., 106 Hopkins Piace 
Toronto, Can., Porcelain Products, Ltd., 34 Adelaide St. W. 
Toledo, 0., Building Products Co., Summit & Sandusky Sts. 

Detroit, Mich., Detroit Fire Door Co., Dime Bank Bidg. 

Rochester, N. Y., American Clay & Cement Co., Ireurance Bidg. 
Jacksonville, Fla., Hull & Rivas, Atlantic Nati. Bk 

Minneapolis, Minn., Houston Co., Metropolitan Bank Bidg. 
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NEW SCHEDULE AT PATERSON, N. J. 

The board of education at Paterson, N. J., 
has adopted a new salary schedule for its entire 
teaching and supervisory corps, providing for a 
minimum of $1,200 for beginning grade teachers, 
to an ultimate maximum of $8,500 for the super- 
intendent of schools. 

The board in adopting the schedule, declared 
that “All teachers including principals and 
supervisors will be placed on the new salary 
schedule this year at the salary now paid for 
this school year and will be advanced on the 
new salary schedule next year and thereafter at 
the rate of increase as provided in the new 
salary schedule. In case the salary now paid is 
less than the minimum salary provided in the 
new salary schedule, the salary paid next year 
may remain less than this minimum but will be 
as much greater than the salary paid this year 
as the rates of increase provide in the new 
salary schedule for the particular positions. 

“Particular applications of new salary sched- 
ules: 

“The salaries paid in the new salary schedule 
in the elementary schools to the teachers of 
physical training, shop work, cooking, drawing, 
the kindergarten, ungraded, open air and sub- 
normal classes and the critic teachers in the 
normal school are based on the regular elemen- 
tary school teachers’ salary schedule which pro 
vides for ten intervals of increase, the first 
seven at one hundred dollars each and the re- 
maining three at two hundred dollars, provided 
the teacher meets the requirements as to quali- 
fications and license as adopted by the board of 
education. 

“Case one—Any teacher who is now receiving 
less than $1,900 will receive a salary next year 
$100 greater than the salary paid this year. 


“Case two—Any teacher who is now receiving 
$1,900 will receive a salary next year $200 
greater than the salary paid this year. 

High School. 

“The increase-in salary per year as provided 
in the new salary schedule is two hundred dol 
lars. 

“Case one—Any teacher who now 
$2,200 will be paid $2,400 next year. 

“Case two—Any teacher who now 
$1,600 will be paid $1,800 next year. 

“Case three—Any teacher can not be ad 
vanced beyond a salary of $3,200 now or in the 
future without meeting the special requirements 
as adopted by the board of education. 

“Principals, supervisors, teachers in the nor- 
mal school, heads of departments: 

“The increase in salary per year is two hun- 
dred dollars as provided in the new 
schedule. 

“The salary in each case next year will be two 
hundred dollars more than the salary paid this 
year. 


receives 


receives 


salary 


Teachers in Elementary Grades. 
“License No. 1 or temporary certificate 
First year, $1,200; second year, $1,300; third 

year, $1,400. 

“License No. 2 or permanent 
Fourth year, $1,500; fifth year, 
year, $1,700; seventh year, $1,800; 
$1,900. 

“License No. 3 or professional 
Ninth year, $2,100; 
year, $2,500. 

“Teachers of open air classes, ungraded 
classes and 8A or graduating classes shall re 
ceive $100 addition to the salaries provided in 
this schedule. 


certificate - 
$1,600; sixth 
eighth year, 


certificate 
tenth year, $2,300; eleventh 


“Critic teachers in the practice department of 
the normal school, teachers of sub-normal 
classes, kindergarten teachers, teachers of cook- 
ing and special teachers of drawing shall re- 
ceive $200 in addition to the salaries provided 
in the schedule for the regular elementary grade 
teachers, provided they have special qualifica- 
tions for teaching the classes to which they are 
assigned in addition to the requirements for the 
regular elementary grade teachers. A state- 
ment of these additional qualifications shall be 


submitted to the 
proval. 

“License No. 4 
mentary schools 
year, $2,800; 
200. 

“Assistant supervisors 
second year, $2,200; 
year, $2,600; 
000. 

“Supervisors—First year, $2,600; second year, 
$2,700; third year, $2,900; fourth year, $3,100; 
fifth year, $3,300; sixth year, $3,400. 

“Principals of primary schools 


board of education for ap- 
Head of department in ele- 
First year $2,600; second 
third year, $3,000; fourth year, $3,- 


First 
third year, 
fifth year, $2,800; 


year, 2,000; 
$2,400; fourth 
sixth year, $3,- 


First year, 


$2,800; second year, $3,000; third year, $3,200; 
fourth year, $3,400; fifth year, $3,600; sixth 
year, $3,800. 

“Principals of grammer schools—First. year, 


$3,000; second year, $3,200; 
fourth year, $3,600; fifth year, $3,800; sixth year, 
$4,000; seventh year, $4,200; eighth year, $4,- 
400; ninth year, $4,600. 

“A principal transferred from a _ primary 
school to a grammar school before reaching the 
maximum salary of the schedule for the primary 
principals shall receive at once an mecrease of 
$200 and shall receive a similar increase ac- 
cording to date of appointment—then an annual 
increase thereafter till the maximum salary in 
the grammar school schedule is reached. 

“High school teachers (men and women)— 
First year, $2,000; second year, $2,200; third 
year, $2,400; fourth year, $2,600; fifth year, $2, 
800; sixth year, $3,000; seventh year, $3,200; 
eighth year, $3,400; ninth year, $3,600. 

“Heads of departments in high schools shall 
receive $200 in addition to the regular schedule 
of salaries for the high school teachers. 

“Principal of the high school—First year, $5,- 
000; second year, $5,200; third year, $5,400; 
fourth year, $5,600; fifth year, $5,800. 

“Vice-principal of high school—First year, $3,- 
00U; second year, $3,200; third ye.r, $3,400; 


fourth year, $3,600; fifth year, $3,800; sixth 
year, $4,000. 


third year, $3,400; 


Normal School. 

“Teachers of normal school classes — First 
year, $2,000; second year, $2,200; third year, 
$2,400; fourth year. $2,600; fifth year, $2,800; 
sixth year, $3,000; seventh year, $3,200. 
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{1 Z MOLTI-SERVICE 
PRODOCTS 























Scouring Powders 
Soap Powders 


Liquid Soaps 
Brushes 


“Their Use Means Cleaner Schools 


Because of their unquestioned utility and _ service, 
P 
in promoting economy, and maintaining healthful con- 
ditions in the schools. They combine both quality and 
durability and insure the utmost in service and satis- 
faction. 


Once used, Palmer’s Multi-Service Products will always 
be your first choice. 


SPECIAL FEATURES OF PALMER’S 
MULTI-SERVICE PRODUCTS 


SOAP DISPENSOR—gzlass or solid aluminum globes—a lock that locks with 


BRUSHES—furnished with either our patented flexible or rigid handle. No 
PAPER FIXTURES—So constructed that waste is eliminated. When taking 


ERASERS—Best quality of felt. Patented construction prevents spreading, yet 





almer’s Multi-Service Products are an essential factor 


a key, non-leaking, non-flowing valve—not a cheap, worthless dispensor 
but a multi-service product. 





wooden threads to wear out, instantly reversible to either side or end 
light blocks filled with mylti-service mixtures. One handle can be used 
for many brushes. 








a sheet the roll revolves—one turn—stops—and paper is automatically 
torn off roll—then returns to position for another operation. Either for 
towels or toilet paper. Roll can not be removed. 


unlike a tape bound eraser. The felts are open, soft, and pliable, permit- 
ting of a satisfactory erasing surface. 


CATALOGUE ON RLQUEST 





Sanitary Dusters 
Blackboard Erasers 


Ink Crystals Paper Towel Fixtures 
Seap Dispensers 


Disinfectants — All Kinds 
Sanitary Scrubbing Soap 


Toilet Paper Fixtures 











PALMER Co-MiLwauk_EE.USA. 





S 


NOT INCORPORATED 











“Any teacher can not be advanced beyond a 
salary of $3,000 without meeting the special re- 
quirements as adopted by the board of educa- 
tion. 

“Principal of normal school—First year, $4,- 
500; second year, $4,700; third year, $4,900; 
fourth year, $5,100. 

“Vice-principal of normal school—First year, 
$2,800; second year, $3,000; third year, $3,200; 
fourth year, $3,400. 

“Teachers of classes in the vocational schcol 
First year, $1,800; second year, $1,950; third 
year, $2,100; fourth year, $2,250; fifth year, $2,- 
400; sixth year, $2,550; seventh year, $2,700; 
eighth year, $2,850; ninth year, $3,000. 

“School nurses First year, $1,200; second 
year, $1,300; third year, $1,400; fourth year, $1,- 
500; fifth year, $1,600; sixth year, $1,700; 
seventh year, $1,800. 

“The rules which have governed salary in- 
creases and promotional certificates in the 
salary schedule of 1906 and 1916 shall be con- 
tinued, subject to such modifications as may be 
necessary to adjust them to the new salary 
schedules, and a bulletin covering these re- 
quirements shall be prepared by the city super- 
intendent and the general supervisor of schools 
subject to the approval of the board of educa- 
tion.” 

SALARIES OF oo GRADE TEACH- 


—A comparison of the salaries of kindergar- 
ten and first-grade teachers, based upon the 
data compiled from the answers of 72 cities to 
a questionnaire is offered in a recent bulletin 
issued by the United States Bureau of Educa- 
tion for the period of 1918-1920. 

The maximum salaries of kindergarten 
teachers according to the report, range from 
$495 to $1,600 a year. The figures represent the 
salary schedule of 1918. In a number of cities 
a new salary schedule goes into effect which 
brings the maximum salaries from $600 to $1,800 
a year. 

In 31 cities, says the report, kindergarten and 
first grade teachers receive the same salary and 
teach two sessions with the same hours of class- 
room work. 

In seventeen cities, kindergarten teachers who 
teach two sessions, but whose classroom work 
is from thirty to ninety minutes less than that 





of the first-grade teacher, receive the same 
salary as the first-grade teacher. high school teacher who shall earn a Master’s 

In twelve cities where the kindergarten Degree. The rule went into effect in Septem- 
teachers have one session, and shorter hours of ber. 
classroom work, they receive a lower maximum 
salary than the first-grade teachers. 

In seventeen cities, the teachers of the upper Norwalk, Conn. The city administration re 
grades receive higher maximum salaries than cently brought suit against the board of educa 
the kindergarten and first-grade teachers. In tion for overdrawing its allowance. The con 
thirteen of these cities kindergarten and first troversy began when the city board of estimate 
grade teachers receive the same salary. In one and taxation, in the summer of 1920, reduced the 
city, the kindergarten teacher receivis a higher salary item of the school budget just two months 
maximum; in three cities the first-grade after the salaries had been fixed for the coming 
teachers receive a higher maximum than the year. The board in order to maintain its word 
kindergarten teachers, but not as high as the with the old teachers, found it necessary to dis 
upper-grade teachers. regard the action of the estimate board. 

The study indicates that the kindergarten and The matter was carried to the legislature 
first-grade positions are on an equal salary basis which so modified the charter that the board has 
in the majority of cities. The cities studied are undisputed authority over the school finances, 
located in the states of Alabama, Arkansas, with the exception of new buildings and grounds 
California, Colorado, Connecticut, Georgia, In It is expected that the matter will now be finally 
diana, Iowa, Kansas, Louisiana, Maine, Massa settled and the suit withdrawn. 
chusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, Montana, Ney Harrisburg, Pa. The school district recently 
Hampshire, New Jersey, New York, Ohio, Okla held an election to vote on increasing the dis- 
homa, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, South Da trict’s indebtedness by $2,000,000 for the erec 
kota, Texas, Virginia, Washington and Wiscon- tion, furnishing and equipping of a senior high 
sin. school. An addition to the technical high school 

The Minneapolis board of education pro and the building of additions to several grade 
poses to eliminate all automatic salary increas schools are also included in the proposed build 
for teachers from September 1, 1922 to Janvary ing program of the board. 

1, 1923, in order to be safely within its budget Rochelle, Ill. A high school costing $200,000 

—The teachers’ association of Gloucester, will be occupied February first 
Mass., has petitioned the board for an increase Springfield, Ill. Two new schools are in pro- 
of the present maximum by $200. cess of construction. The Feitshans school, a 

—‘It is about time to demonstrate to the pub 
lic,” said President H. W. Schnetzky of the Mil 
waukee school board recently, “that it must not 
permit a few teachers with the aid of an attor 


who shall earn a Bachelor’s Degree; and to each 


SCHOOL BUILDING NEWS. 


twelve-room structure, has been erected for 
junior high school purposes at a cost of $200,000 
The building replaces one destroyed in 1920 and 
is built to accommodate 400 students. It is the 


ney to play politics and so attempt to run the 
school system.” 

—Minimum salary increments for teachers 
throughout the state, higher standards of teach 
ing and the use of intelligence tests, were 
among the important topics considered at the 
recent annual meeting of the New York State 
Teachers’ Welfare Association, held at Syra 
cuse. 

The board of education at Portland, Ore., 
has adopted a resolution providing that an in- 
crease in pay of $100 per year shall be given to 
each classroom teacher in elementary schools 


second building of this character to be erected 

Rock Island, Ill. The town reeently carried 
an election by a large majority for increased 
school facilities. The board plans to carry out 
a ten-year building program providing for a new 
high school, several grade structures, continua 
tion schools and the improvement of existing 
buildings 

Alton, Ill. A building program providing for 
the erection of a high school and the improve 
ment of existing buildings, has been adopted 
A fireproof grade school for 400 children has 
just been completed 
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Typical Manchester Portable Schoolhouse supplied for the town of 
Carlinville, Ill. 


MANCHESTER 
Portable Schoolhouses 


Built of sectional interlocking units in 1- 2- and 3-room types, 
after designs approved by leading authorities. Complete in 
every way—all details of lighting, ventilating, seating and black- 
board arrangement properly provided for. Can be erected by 
unskilled labor in from 3 to 5 days—are strictly portable, prac- 





tical, well built of selected lumber, and of pleasing appearance. 
When they have served their purpose, can be taken down, re- | 
moved and re-erected anywhere with ease and without loss or | 
damage. 


Write, wire or ‘phone your requirements—we will make our | 
recommendations and send you complete details and specifications. 


MANCHESTER MANUFACTURING CO. 


1210 So. Vandeventer Ave. St. Louis, Mo. 


| 
| 





| 
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THE SCHOOL ROOM PIANO 


THOMPSON ‘219-T’’ 





A Steger-made Instrument 


Reliability of construction, simplicity of design and 
beauty of tone—three requisites 6f the ideal school piano— 
are distinctive features of this popular small upright. Qual- 
ity considered, the price is remarkably attractive. Style 
219-T combines all the fine musical qualities of full-sized 
pianos with the desirable advantages of smaller instruments. 
And best of all—it bears the Steger guarantee. 


Write today for our special confidential proposition to 
schools and institutions. A remarkable offer! 


STEGER & SONS 


Piano Manufacturing Company 


Established 1879 Steger Building, Chicago, Illinois 


Factories at Steger, Illinois 
“Where the ‘Lincoln’ and ‘Dixie’ Highways meet.” 
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LittleRed 
School House 


ecret of Greatness ae 














“Americas 
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If properly equip- 
ped, there is no 
factor in the 
world today 
more potent in 
the building of 
good citizenship 

———— than the school. 




















Every School Must Have : is 
materials, sup plies and 
equipment—“the tools of 
the schools.” These will 
be needed periodically for 
replacement, expansion, 
etc. 


Have your buying informa- 
tion at hand now. 

















Send for our Catalogs. — 





—COMPLETE EQUIPMENT SERVICE 


SCHOOLROOM EQUIPMENT 


Registers, Records, Papers, Maps, Furniture, etc. 


LABORATORY EQUIPMENT 


for All Sciences 
Agriculture, Biology, Chemistry, Physics, etc. 


MANUALS 
Agriculture, Physical Geography, Physics 


CATALOGS SENT TO SCHOOL MEN UPON REQUEST 


QUALITY 
A Sign of Quality WIELCH| A Mark of Service 
SERVICE 


W. M. Welch Manufacturing Company 


Manufacturers, Importers and Exporters 
of Scientific Apparatus and 




















School Supplies 


1516 Orleans St. Chicago, Ill., U.S. A. 
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National Steel Lumber Joists in Place in Cynwyd Public School Near Philadelphia 


Low Cost, Light Weight Fireproof 
Floors For Schools 


LOORS must be fireproof if you would have your new 

school building safe. There are three or four ways of 
building incombustible floors. Examine carefully these dif- 
ferent methods and you will note that National Steel Joist con- 
struction shows speedier erection, conservation of materials, 
lighter dead weight and actual cash savings. 


Pamphlet giving comparative cost data on 
different methods will be mailed on request. 


THE NATIONAL PRESSED STEEL Co. 


MASSILLON, OHIO 














& 





of heating and ventilating is 
designed and built for rural 
schools exclusively. 


It will withstand the rough 
usage given it and should last 
a life time. 


The Hero 
School 
Heater 


is not a stove—but a special 
type of heating plant which 
circulates warmed fresh air for 
the children to breathe and re- 
moves the foul air from the 
room. Complies with the State 
Laws. 


Write for booklet on heating and ventilating 


HeroFurnaceCompany 


SYCAMORE, ILL. 





NATIONAL 


x STEEL JOISTS 


The Hero 
System 
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PROJECTED SASH 


The windows with all-service ventilators 


Open out from bot- 
tom of ventilators (see 
illustration) or in from 
the top, as specified. 
Both may be used in 
same window: e. g., 
upper ventilator to 

open out, acting as 
' rain shelter; lower 
ventilator to open in, 
acting as wind shield. 
; Either can be reversed 
® for washing from in- 
~ gide. 

Made of solid steel 
bars. Easy to operate. 
Cannot swell, shrink 
or warp. 

The ideal window 
for the average school 
at a very moderate 
price. Write for Bul- 
letin. 


DAVID LUPTON’S SONS COMPANY 





Philadelphia 
Sales Offices: 
*Chicago New York Pittsburgh Boston St. Louis 
*Cleveland *Detroit *Buffalo *Atlanta 
*Warehouses in these cities 
Canadian Manufacturers:— The A. B. Ormsby Co., Ltd., Toronto 

















MENTAL CONCENTRATION 


in the Class Room depends largely upon the 


proper temperature and humidity of the atmos- 
phere. 


WILDER THERMOMETERS AND HY- 
GROMETERS have been an accurate and in- 
fallible guide since 1860. 





























Golden Oak 


Portable Oven 
No. 1582 


Thermometer 


Hygrometer 


FOR DOMESTIC SCIENCE CLASSES 


Winner § it A NIELS 


are tested and pe equipment. Used ex- 
tensively in household laboratories and insti- 
tutions. Write for “Sally Sweet’s Own Re- 
cipes.” 


WILDER-PIKE THERMOMETER CO., TROY, N.Y. 


Makers of Accurate Thermometers 
for all purposes. 
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furnished as desired. 


1521 Ft. Dearborn Bank Building 
Chicago, IIl. 





DURAND STEEL 
LOCKERS— 


A locker should be something more than a wardrobe. It 
should be a place to which not only clothing, but money or 
valuables can be entrusted with complete confidence. 


Durand Steel Lockers are solidly built. Notice the Durand 
hinge and the Durand multiple locking device, proof 
against prying. Yale locks or Miller combination locks are 


Durand Steel Lockers are safe. 


We also make Steel Racks, Bins and Shelving. 


Catalogues on request. 


DURAND STEEL LOCKER COMPANY 


1821 Park Row Building 
New York City 














New Riles S= | 
S “Regulations # 
6 erry 


Purchase of Supplies. 

Under a new policy of the board of educa- 
tion of District No. 129, Kane County, Illinois, 
the school finances will this year be handled on 
the budget plan. The board has adopted rules 
to govern the purchase of supplies and the 
checking and payment of the same. The rules 
read: 

1. All supplies including textbooks, shall be 
purchased in the following manner: 

a. There must be a written requisition on 
regular forms furnished by the board. 

b. These requisitions stating that certain 
described materials are desired, originate with 
the superintendent, principals or head janitor 
and go next to the superintendent for his O. K. 

c. If the superintendent approves the pur- 
chase, the requisition is then sent to the supply 
committee of the Board of Education for author- 
ization. This committee will expect full details 
as to nature of material, the urgency of the need, 
cost and the like. 

d. If the requisition is marked “emergency,” 
the committee may authorize the purchase and 
report the same at the next meeting of the 
Board. Otherwise, all requisitions together with 
the committee’s recommendations will be pre- 
sented to the Board at the next meeting of that 
body. 

e. Authority to purchase rests in the Board 
and the committee will merely investigate and 
make recommendations to guide the Board in 
authorizing the purchase. 

f. The purchase will be made by the super- 
intendent (acting as purchasing agent) if so 
directed by the supply committee. He shall re- 
quire as evidence of the committee’s sanction, 
that the requisition shall be returned to him 
properly bearing the signature of a member of 
the committee. 








g. The requisitions should be mailed or pre- 
sented in person to the committee as early as 
possible before a meeting of the Board. 

2. Receipt of goods and presentation of bill 
for payment should take the following course: 

a. All bills should be presented to the super- 
intendent not later than 9 o’clock A. M. the day 
the Board meets. 

b. The superintendent will prepare for the 
Board an official list of the bills to be considered 
at the meeting of the Board. Bills not included 
will be laid over till a later meeting. 

c. Before a bill is listed, the superintendent 
must have satisfied himself that the goods were 
received and in every way met the conditions of 
the order. 

d. Asa basis for this evidence that the Board 
owes for goods properly ordered and delivered, 
the superintendent shall require that certain in- 
dividuals charged with the responsibility of 
checking and the person signing the requisition, 
shall sign a stock received slip. This slip when 
properly signed shall be turned in by the stock 
man to the superintendent. 

e. These slips, together with the invoice, will 
go with any comment to the supply committee. 


SAFEGUARDING TRANSPORTATION. 

The school officials of Montgomery County, 
Ala., have prepared a set of rules which are in 
tended to govern truck drivers who carry school 
children to and from school over the rural 
school routes. The officials have found that a 
little attention to safety precautions will in 
large measure prevent serious accidents. The 
rules read: 

Drivers. 

1. The driver of a truck tmust not pass a 
railroad crossing until it has been properly 
flagged. A railroad crossing is properly flagged 
when the truck comes to a complete stop, the 
captain gets out and stands on the crossing until 
the truck has crossed it. 

2. A truck, while children are on it, must not 
be run over 17 miles per hour—or more than 
five miles per hour over wooden bridges. 

3. While on the road, trucks must be run at 
least 75 yards apart. 

4. No driver has authority to change the ad- 
justment of a carburetor, governor, or any other 
part of a truck, unless in case of emergency and 


then he must report the change made to the 
head mechanic immediately upon arrival at the 
garage. 

5. Drivers must observe all commonly ac 
cepted “rules of the road.” 

6. Trucks must not be run with choke open. 
7. Trucks must never be left in gear while 
stopped. 

8. The driver must not leave the truck while 
the motor is running. 

9. Unless in case of emergency, or by direc- 
tion of the principal, no truck shall be stopped 
on the road. 

10. The driver must keep a clean personal 
appearance when driving a truck in which are 
being transported children. Greasy overalls, 
and unkempt appearance should be studiously 
avoided in the presence of pupils. 

Pupils. 

11. The principal will appoint a captain for 
each truck. The captain’s duty will be to assist 
driver in keeping order, see that all pupils are 
in truck, keep back door of truck closed, flag 
railroad crossings, and perform other ‘duties 
directed by the principal. 

12. There shall be no hanging on the steps, 
or any other part of the truck, while it is in 
motion. 

13. There shall be no jumping on or off a 
truck while it is in motion. 

14. Children who persistently refuse to con- 
form to these rules or any other rule prescribed 
by the principal or by the county board of edu- 
cation, shall have taken away from them the 
privilege of riding in any of the trucks operated 
by the county board of education. 

DUTIES OF BATH ATTENDANTS. 

The Detroit board of education has adopted 
the following rules to govern the bath attend- 
ants in public schools: 

1. To be on duty between the hours of 8:30 
a.m. and 4:30 p. m. Saturdays from 8:30 a. m. 
to 12:30 p. m. 

2. To be responsible to the Principal for the 
proper discharge of duties as bath attendant. 

3. To maintain discipline in bath room at all 
times. 

4. To be in bath room while any child is 
there and to know at all times what children 
are doing, especially in closed dressing rooms 
and showers. 
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“This School Is Clean” 
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This is the popular endorsement received by schools having 
Vitrolite-equipped lunchrooms and toilets. 


And it is entirely deserved, for Vitrolite’s sparkling, spotless 
white surface is just as.cleari as it looks—no pores, cracks 
or crevices in its fire-finished surface—a stroke of a damp 


cloth removes every dust particle. 


Whether planning a new school or remodeling the old, every- 
one charged with the responsibility of “building for health’’ 
should know all about Vitrolite sanitary partitions and ever- 


clean lunchroom equipment. 


In or near your city there is a representative trained in the 


equipment of schools to help 
you solve your problems. 


The Vitrolite Company 
Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 
Chicago, III. 


We will show you how easily Vitro- 
lite can be secured and applied 
— re-used at a later date in a 
new building and always matched 
perfectly when additions are re- 
quired. This service implies no 
obligation—writeus and our repre- 
sentative will call. 











5. To take care that soap is not wasted. 

6. To see that one bather uses only one 
towel. 

7. To inspect children’s under-clothing and if 
it is persistently soiled to report cases to Princi- 
pal. 

8. To sterilize flesh, brushcs and caps with 
boiling water every day. If one is used by a 
child with any skin eruption, it must be steril 
ized before used again. 

9. To follow up a hot shower with a quick 
cold shower to prevent colds. 

10. To ask for bath supplies one month in ad- 
vance. 

11. To report poor towel service immediately. 

12. To fill out weekly report of baths. 

13. To fill out monthly report of towels. To 
keep laundry slips signed by driver and return 
with monthly towel report. 

Other Duties. 

1. To keep locker and shower rooms neat and 
clean. 

2. To sweep and dust gymnasium daily. To 
mop gymnasium whenever directed by the prin- 
cipal. All cleaning to be done under the super- 
vision of the engineer. 

3. All supplies used by bath attendants for 
cleaning purposes must be ordered as janitors’ 
supplies. 


RULES ON NON-RESIDENTS. 

The board of education at St. Joseph, Mo., has 
recently adopted a complete set of rules covering 
the tuition fees to be collected from non-resident 
pupils. The rules are the result of a study of 
similar regulations in other cities and have been 
compiled by Dr. A. L. Loving, secretary of the 
board of education. The rules read: 

Tuition. 

Non-resident pupils may be admitted to the 
schools of this district upon the payment of tui 
tion fees prescribed by the Board, whenever such 
admission will not occasion inconvenience to 
resident pupils. 

Tuition shall be paid in advance for each 
semester, at the following rates: Elementary 
schools, all grades $25.00 per semester, $50.00 
per year. High schools, $40.00 per semester, 
$80.00 per year. Junior College, $20.00 per semes- 
ter, $40.00 per year for resident pupils; $30.00 
per semester, $60.00 per year for non-residents. 


A laboratory fee of $4.00 per semester for each 
laboratory shall also be paid by each Junior Col- 
lege pupil using said laboratory. 

Junior College pupils taking seven hours or 
less of work per week shall pay one-half regular 
tuition rates, upon presentation to the Secre- 
tary of a written statement to such effect signed 
by the Principal. Those taking over seven hours 
shall pay full tuition. 

Non-resident or Junior College pupils entering 
school after beginning of either semester (half- 
year) shall pay in advance full tuition for that 
semester unless entered after half the semester 
has passed, in which case not less than one-half 
of the total fee for the semester (half-year) shall 
be paid. 

If any non-resident or Junior College pupil 
shall leave school for the remainder of the semes 
ter for any cause before close of the school year, 
a refund not in excess of one-half the tuition fee 
for the semester shall be made to him, and the 
Secretary is authorized to make such payment 
unless more than one-half of the semester has 
passed, in which case no refund shall be made. 

Any person not a resident of the District who 
pays a school tax therein, may send his or her 
children to any public school in the district, and 
receive as a credit on the amount charged for 
tuition, the amount of school tax paid in the 
District, upon exhibition of his tax receipt to the 
Secretary. 

Responsibility for the identification of non-resi- 
dent pupils and payment by them of tuition fees 
rests with the Principal of each school. 

Wherever the registration card shows that the 
pupil is not living with his father, who is a 
resident within this school district, additional 
information shall be required to show that the 
pupil is entitled to free tuition under any of the 
provisions of Rule 66. 

Many cases of such pupils living with relatives 
or friends will escape payment of tuition unless 
investigation and inquiry be made in addition to 
examination of statements made upon registra- 
tion cards. 

Principals or teachers shall not pass upon 
whether a pupil is or is not entitled to free tui- 
tion in questionable cases, but shall refer the 
party with whom pupil lives to the Attorney of 
the Board, whose decision shall govern. The 








Vitrolite on walls, table tops, counters and steam tables 


Vitrolite is a pure white substance far 
harder and stronger than marble that will 
not stain. When used for wainscoting or 
toilet partitionsit issetin an ELASTIC 
CEMENT which provides for 
expansion, contraction 

and settling. 


Attorney shall forward to the office of the Secre- 
tary all exemption statements issued, and the 
Secretary shall notify principals of such exemp- 
tions. 

To give time for investigation, non-residents 
or questionable cases may be enrolled with other 
pupils with the distinct understanding that those 
who fail before the end of the fourth week to 
present to the Principal receipt from the Secre- 
tary showing payment of one-half year’s tuition 
or an exemption from the Attorney, shall be ex 
cluded from school at end of the fourth week. 

It shall be the duty of each Principal to make 
thorough search for non-resident cases by in- 
quiry among teachers and pupils and to enforce 
strictly the above rules without exception or de 
day. 

To encourage the cooperation of pupils with 
teachers in discovering and identifying non-resi 
dents the Secretary is instructed to pay from the 
Incidental Fund at the end of each semester to 
the athletic or other school fund of each school 
a percentage of the net amount of non-resident 
tuition collected from that school; in accordance 
with this rule, during the semester, of five per 
cent to elmentary schools and two and one-half 
per cent to high schools. 

Any child belonging to any of the following 
classes shall be considered as a resident of the 
District and entitled to free tuition: 

(a) A child living with resident parents. 

(b) A child legally adopted and living in the 
District with the person who has adopted him or 
her. 

(c) A’ child who has lost both parents and 
lives within the District with guardians, either 
natural or appointed. 

(d) A child whose mother is a resident, and 
who receives no support from the father. 

(e) A child living with a divorced resident 
parent who has custody of the child by decrée. 

(f) A child who has acquired a permanent or 
temporary home within the District, whose par- 
ents do not contribute to his or her support. 

(gz) A child of school age actually living with- 
ing the District who has been emancipated by 
his or her parents, and who relies for support 
on his or her earnings exclusively. 

(h) In accordance with the statutes of the State 
of Missouri children having a temporary or per- 

(Concluded on Page 99) 
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RECGUSTE RED 


CECONOMY) 


U.S.PAT. OF FICE 


ECONOMY Drawing Tables and Sectional Filing Cases 


Read what 


aq user 














says: 


Only one of the many unsolicited testimonials 
that we are constantly receiving. ‘The first 
paragraph indicates why we get so many re- 
peat orders—the second paragraph how the 
repeat orders come in. 


We design and manufacture Drawing Tables, 
Filing Cases and Drafting room furniture. 

We are splendidly equipped to turn out 
“stock” orders as well as “specialties.” We 
give our personal attention to every one of 
your needs. We have made a study of, and 
proved the ECONOMICAL use of the 
ECONOMY furniture in the drafting room. 


Write Today. 


THE ECONOMY DRAWING TABLE & MFG. CO., Adrian, Michigan 


REGISTERED 


pr Guay & ONOMY ) ENTERS 


U.S. PAT. OFFICE 


LABORATORIES 


equipped complete 


by Wiese Laboratory Furniture Co. 
to give enduring satisfaction 


























Ask for our 






new Catalog 

No. 30. 
ANOTHER IMPROVEMENT Keep it in 
FOR SCHOOL ROOMS your files. 


THE DALTON, No. 2100. —— 


ANY of the country’s finest schools you will find equipped 


THE ELGIN SCHOOL TABLE Sods Case Laboratory Furniture, bearing the Wiese 


The laboratories of the new Bay City (Michigan) High School, 
which cost close to a million dollars, are being equipped com- 
PRACTICABILITY—HEALTH pletely with Wiese Laboratory Furniture. 

PEP . i Whenever you are in the market for laboratory furniture, we 
SANITATION—SOCIALIZED RECITATIONS should be glad of the opportunity to point out to you the rea- 
sons why Bay City High School chose our furniture. 


for first and second grades makes for— 


VE Ky rh RY , Our engineers are ready to plan completely or to offer construc- 
j > j * y ‘ « ° ° . . . 
A MODERN IME ROVEMENT for primary FOCEES, - tive suggestions, at no cost to you, on the scientific and efficient 
cepted by superintendents and teachers and gaining layout of your laboratories. 


rapid favor in replacing desks. Seats eight children . L ° 
; W rator ‘ 
with a drawer for each. Construction, workmanship and — " boratory furnitu re Co 


materials strictly high grade. Standard or built-to-order Educational and 
7 Technical Furniture for Physics, Chemistry, 
Agriculture, Biology, Household Economics, 
and Manual Training. 


RINEHIMER FACTORY: MANITOWOC, WISCONSIN. 
WOODWORK RINEHIMER BROS. MFG. CO. $e, Joe le OU as 


ELGIN ELGIN, ILL. 514 Kemper Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 





Louisville, Kentucky. 

Otterbein, Indiana. 

121 Chartres St., New Orleans, La. 

244 Third St., Portland, Ore. 

1610 Bryan St., Dallas, Tex. 

101 Market St., Harrisburg, Pa. 

1238 Newton Ave., N., Minneapolis, Minn. 
18 Barrow St., New York, N. Y. 

310 E. Bridge St., Streator, Ill. 


Master Woodworkers for 30 years 
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DOMESTIC SCIENCE TABLE No. 402 
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SCIENTIFIC APPARATUS 


A complete stock of High Grade Equip- 
ment insures prompt delivery, quality 
and satisfaction guaranteed. 
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Send for Science Catalog 21-B = 
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SCHOOL FURNITURE AND SUPPLIES. = 
2345-51 SO. LASALLE ST. = 
CHICAGO, ILL. é 
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Use this Electric Heater 
in Your Laboratory 


As an all purpose electric heater, 
the Universal, illustrated above, 
meets the most exacting require- 
ments. 


It can be used as a hot plate or for 
heating flasks or test tubes. 


As a flask heater it supplants the 
usual tripod or support and burn- 
er. Test tubes are heated by plac- 
ing them in the perforated cylin- 
der which fits into the center of 
the heater between the coils. 


To transform the heater into a hot 
plate, simply remove the conical 
top and replace it with the metal 
disc which fits over the opening. 
The Universal is sturdily built 
throughout. ‘|! is mounted on a 
solid base which can be screwed 
to the table. 


SCHAAR & CO. 


556-558 West Jackson Blvd. 
CHICAGO, U. S. A. 
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LEONARD PETERSON & CO., Inc. 


PIONEER DESIGNERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


High Grade Laboratory Furniture 


For Chemistry, Physics, Biology, Physiography 
Domestic Science, Domestic Art, and Manual Training 





STUDENTS’ DOMESTIC SCIENCE TABLE 


Superior quality, strength, solidity, and durability are 
built right into our furniture. Every detail is well 
worked out. Our furniture has met with the approval 
of hundreds of educators thruout the United States, 
Canada, and Porto Rico. 


Send for a copy of our Catalog No. 11. 


Leonard Peterson & Co., Inc. 


Manufacturers of Guaranteed Laboratory Furniture 


1222-1234 Fullerton Ave., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 
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No. 271 


ual Training Benches, 
mestic Science Tables, 


Vises, Hand Screws, 
write to 


Manufacturer of this line since 1898 


2814 West 26th St., 














Manual Training Bench 


When in the market for Man- 


ing Tables, Drawing Tables, 


C. CHRISTIANSEN 


Chicago, IIl. 





Do- 
Sew- 


ota. Heywood 


616-520 W. 34th St., 

| New York, N. Y. 

118-128 West Conway St., 
Baltimore, Md. 

| 737-748 Howard St., 

| San Francisco, Calif. 

174 Portland St., 








Heywood Wakehield 


Indestructible Pressed Steel 
Combination Desk 


Extra Heavy Gauge Steel 
Standards, finished in Dull 
Black Enamel, baked on at 
High Temperature. 


Noiseless, Spherical Friction 
Hinge which stops against 
Leather. 


Novel and positive Assembling 
Device which locks the wood 
parts to the metal standards. 


Descriptive Catalog of Heywood-Wakefield School Furniture on request. 


-Wakefield Company 


PIONEER MANUFACTURERS OF PRESSED STEEL SCHOOL FURNITURE 


Indestructible Pressed Steel Combination Desks, 
Stationary and Adjustable Desk and Chair Sets, 
Commercial Desks, Teachers’ Desks and Chairs. 
Tablet Arm Chairs, Assembly Hall and Opera 
Chairs, Library Chairs, Cocoa Mattings, Reed 
and Rattan Furniture for the Rest Room 


REG.U.S. PAT. OFF. 







Patented July 4, 1916 
July 15, 1919 


2658 Arlington St., 
Chicago, Il. 
‘ 211-217 East 6th St., 
148-154 Tenth St., Los Angeles, Calif. 
Portland, Ore. 6th and O'Fallon Sts., 
244-254 S. 6th St., St. Louis, Mo. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 1810 West 8th St., 


Wells and Carroll Sts., 
Buffalo, N. Y 














(Concluded from Page 96) 
manent home within the District, if unable to 
pay tuition, may attend without payment of tui- 
tion fees, either when orphans or half orphans, 
or when their parents do not contribute to their 
support. 

Special instances not falling within any of the 
above cases shall be referred to the Board for 
action. 

Children of non-residents living with relatives 
in this School District are not entitled to free 
tuition except as they come within one of the 
preceding classes. 

THE STREATOR RATING AND SALARY 
PLAN. 

The school board of Streator, Ill., has adopted 
rules to govern teachers’ qualifications and sal- 
aries. Under the plan, teachers are rated accord- 
ing to tthe excellence of their work. They are 
arranged in five groups as follows: xroup 1, 
very superior; group 2, superior; group 3, good; 
group 4, passable, and group 5, too poor to be 
retained. All candidates for positions must hold 
second grade elementary certificates and must be 
graduates of a state normal school or have an 
equivalent professional education. Graduates of 
colleges who have had satisfactory courses, and 
those who have had two years of college work 
and two years’ experience, may be considered as 
candidates. 

Teachers who have done work equivalent to one 
year in a state normal school, or who have com- 
pleted the training course will be paid a salary 
of $900. Teachers who have had training equiva- 
lent to graduation from a normal school will be 
paid a minimum of $1,000. Teachers who have 
had training equivalent to graduation from a 
four-year college or normal school, or a graded 
school, will be paid a minimum of $1,100. 

The annual increases offered to teachers are 
based on the rating the teacher has received for 
her previous year’s service. A teacher receiving 
a rating of (1) will be given an increase of $100 
until the maximum of $1,400 is reached. A 
teacher receiving a rating of (2) will be given an 
increase of $75 until a maximum of $1,350 is 
reached. A teacher receiving a rating of (3) 
will be given an increase of $50 until a maximum 
of $1,300 is reached. A teacher receiving a rat- 
ing of (4) will not be given an increase. 


Boston, Mass. Kansas City, Mo. 
rN J 9 f they are to include only malnourished or g0- 
nH!) s called anaemic cases uncomplicated by tubercu- 
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MEALS IN OPEN. AIR SCHOOLS. 

Although it is well known that children in 
open air schools are given breakfast, dinner and 
an afternoon lunch at the school building, very 
few persons realize how carefully menus must be 
planned to obtain the correct food values, nor 
how many different kinds of food are served. 

The Bowen Open Air School, at Akron, O., has 
prepared a number of menus for the sixty chil- 
dren who are taken care of in the open window 
rooms. In addition to the meals outlined below, 
bread and butter and a mug of milk are served 
with each day’s dinner. Breakfasts include oat- 
meal, cream of wheat and cornmeal mush. After- 
noon lunch is usually cocoa, milk toast and 
malted milk with graham crackers. 

Monday : 

Dinner—Creamed beef on toast, scalloped pota- 
toes and sliced oranges. 
Tuesday: 

Dinner—Macaroni and cheese, stuffed tomatoes 
and apple tapioca with cream. 
Wednesday: 

Dinner—Roast beef sandwich, mashed potatoes 
and baked custard. 
Thursday: 

Dinner Vegetable soup, baked 
creamed lima beans and stewed prunes 
Friday: 

Dinner—Creamed eggs on toast, baked sweet 
potatoes, and bread pudding. 

HYGIENE AND SANITATION. 

Joliet, Ill. In the interest of closer and more 
effective health service, a fourth nurse has been 
added to the nursing staff. 

—Open window classes have been organized in 
the New York City schools, under the direction 
of Superintendent Ettinger, intended to supple- 
ment the out-door classes, but unlike these classes 


potatoes, 


losis. 

Florence, Colo. The board of education has 
recently purchased an athletic field comprising 
112,000 square feet, at a cost of approximately 
$2,000. The field adjoins the high school and 
will prove an incentive to athletic endeavor. 

LaPorte, Ind. A full-time nurse has been 
employed for the school year. 

Burlington, Conn. The board has employed a 
trained nurse to make regular visits to the 
schools and the homes of the children, as a 
means of improving the health and living condi- 
tions of the children. 

Dr. I. H. Northfield and Dr. Harold 8S. Wood- 
ruff have been appointed school dentists at 
Duluth, Minn. The appointments are for twelve 
hours’ work per week and carry salaries of $1,400 
to $1,500 per year, respectively. 

Hiawatha, Kans. During the first two weeks 
of school each pupil in the seventh and eighth 
grades and the high school was given a careful 
physical examination. 

—New York, N. Y. Dr. Morrell B. Beals, 
oculist who has supervision over the sight con- 
servation classes in the city schools, holds that 
they are one of the most necessary adjuncts of 
correct education. 

Dr. Beals declares that each school should have 
facilities for testing pupils’ eyes before entering 
upon study. Ordinary persons should not give 
the tests, but some one acquainted with eye 
trouble should be selected as they can tell how it 
can be relieved and what particular kind of print 
the students should use. 

Dr. Beals points out that should the board of 
health provide the means for establishing eye 
test branches in the schools, the education of 
children would be more rapidly advanced and the 
board would be saved considerable expense. 

Burlington, Vt. The school nursing service 
is in the hands of a nurse employed by the Visit- 
ing Nurse Association. She devotes one-half of 
her time to the schools and she assists the medi- 
cal inspector in his examination of the school 
children at the beginning of the year. She fol- 
lows up the recommendations of the medical in- 
spector, visits the parents, and explains to them 
why the children need medical care. In cases of 
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No. 2013. $2.00 


A self-lighting Bunsen 
burner which is lighted 
merely by pressing the 
button. A great conveni- 
ence, especially for the lec- 
ture table. 


Appa 


460 E.Ohio St., 


is clearly demonstrated. 


CENTRAL, SCIENTIFIC, COMPANY 
para ANC 


We Are Now Able to Furnish 
DEMONSTRATION ANEROIDS 


Which Have Been Off the Market for Several Years 

at Pre-War Prices 
Aneroid Barometer, Demonstration Form. This is a very desirable and useful instru- 
ment which should be in every laboratory. By simply blowing in or drawing out the 
air by means of a rubber tube the effect of the atmospheric pressure upon a barometer 


This barometer is handsomely mounted and finished and makes 
a very accurate instrument to hang up in the schoolroom for daily barometric observa- 


ADDITIONAL NEW ITEMS OF INTEREST 


In Stock for Immediate Delivery 








No. 13733. $.50 


Thermometer Reading At- 
tachment with which a 
more accurate reading of 
thermometers may be 
made for precise work. 


A High Grade Astronomical Telescope of French 
make with 40mm objective, with which observations 
can be made of both terrestial and celestial objects. 
mm With it the rings of Saturn, the phases of Venus, 
bere the satellites of Jupiter, and the topography of 
icals the Moon can be readily observed and studied. A 
special attachment is supplied for observations of 
the Sun. 


Oo. UAA. 







No. F7383. $35.00 











poverty, she arranges for the children to receive 
the necessary treatment. 

—The Pubiic Athletic League of Marylatd is 
making systematic medical examinations of 
pupils in public schools of the state. When ex- 
amination reveals no defects, the child is given 
a “health token medal”, to signify perfect physi- 
cal condition. If remediable defects are dis- 
covered, the child receives a green button which 
certifies the physician’s permission to take part 
in school athletics. Nurses are sent to the homes 
of the pupils to make arrangements with the 
parents for the remedying of defects. 

—Representatives of the Elizabeth McCormick 
Memorial Fund, of Chicago, recently weighed and 
measured the children in the Streator, IIL, 
schools with the following results. Average 
weight, 21 °per. cent; borderline (less than seven 
per cent underweight), 32.5 per cent; under- 
weight (seven per cent and more), 43.7 per cent, 
and overweight (more than twenty per cent), 2.5 
per cent. 

Last year a number of children were given 
milk lunchés once or twice a day. This year a 
similar program is being carried out. Circular 
letters are sent.to parents of children seven per 
cent or more underweight with the suggestion 
that they have the children examined by physi- 
cians for defects which may interfere with bodily 
growth. Parents are invited to subscribe to the 
fund for milk which is given the children each 
morning. 

—Fifteen thousand school children will be 
given free dental treatment during the current 
year by the. New York County Chapter of the Red 
Cross. Dental clinics have been established by 
the Red Cross in five of the public schools. In 
addition, about five thousand children of pre- 
school age will be given dental treatment at the 
free Red Cross Child Station. 


A total of seven thousand school children have 
been given dental care since the Red Cross began 
the work last winter. Many of them had never 
sat in a dentist’s chair before and they were suf- 
fering from all manner of mouth diseases. 
Through the correction of dental defects, it was 
possible for many backward children to make 
better progress in their school work. 


The ministry of education of Roumania, in 
which medical influence is undoubtedly active, 
has again issued an order dealing with hygienic 
measures to be adopted in regard to the super- 
vision of schools. School hygiene is to be re- 
garded as an integral part of the sanitary ad- 
ministration of the different countries, and the 
report sent in by the respective boards will have 
to show clearly to what extent schools are visited 
by medical men at different periods. 

The order enables the local authorities to ap- 
point visiting medical officers for the schools, 
especially for the socalled elementary schools, in 
which the children from 6 to 14 years of age re- 
ceive instruction. The order empowers them to 
institute medical supervision in primary schools 
(where the ages of the children are from 4 to 6 
years), in technical schools, and in commercial 
schools. A suggestion as to the time of inspec- 
tion is given. 

The medical officer must examine new pupils 
on their first arrival, and must afterward visit 
the schools at intervals of about four to six 
months, unless a local outbreak of epidemic dis- 
ease makes it advisable to pay more frequent 
visits. Special attention is to be given to dis- 
eases of the eye, ear, throat and teeth, as well as 
to the ventilating and lighting of classrooms. 
The expenditure is borne by the taxpayers and 
the government. The medical officer will not un- 
dertake the treatment of patients since the work 
is largely of a preventive character. 

—Seattle, Wash. The board has reorganized 
the medical inspection department with the elimi- 
nation of a portion of the office personnel and 
the removal of the offices to the new location 
housing the general offices. The medical inspec- 
tor has been asked to cooperate with the educa- 
tional department in working out the details for 
the better coordination of the work. 

—Fort Smith, Ark. A school nurse has been 
employed. 

USE OF BUILDINGS. 

Portland, Ore. The board has adopted a 
recommendation governing the use of school 
buildings for other than school purposes. The 
rule reads: 

1. No elementary school, High School of Com- 
merce, or James John High School, shall be 


opened for free use for an attendance of less than 
fifteen persons. An attendance of thirty is neces- 
sary for the other high schools. 

2. The pay for janitors for opening elemen- 
tary schools, High School of Commerce, and the 
James John High School in the evening shall be 
as follows: 

(a) $1 when no heat is required. 

(b) An additional fifty cents shall be provided 
when heat is required. 

(c) An additional fifty cents is to be provided 
where heat is required from oil burning plants. 
This is to cover both high and elementary 
schools. 

(d) The present provision allowing ten cents 
per room for sweeping is retained. 

8. (a) No charge.will be made for free civic 
use in accordance with the laws of Oregon for 
1915. 

(b) Costs will be charged when admission is 
free but not open for everybody. 

(c) Schedule charges will be made when ad- 
mission is not free. 

(d) A schedule rate of 25 cents admission 
will be charged when collections are taken. 

(e) The civic use of buildings will be dis- 
continued when such use has consumed the bud- 
get appropriation. 

(f) A budget appropriation of $5,000 is to be 
made for civic use for 1922. 

—The school board at Berwyn, IIl., last spring 
had reached the limit of its bonded indebted- 
ness and on July 30th voted increased taxes 
granted by legislative enactment for the elimi- 
nation of half-day sessions. On November first, 
the new Komenski six-room building was occu- 
pied. The building is a one-story structure with 
rooms well lighted, heated and ventilated and 
provided with modern equipment. Two further 
grade buildings are needed for the purpose of 
meeting present and future demands for sittings. 

—Granite City, Ill. The school district has 
expended $500,000 in new school building con- 
struction during the past year. 

—The United Township High School, at East 
Moline, Ill., has just taken possession of a new 
manual arts addition erected at a cost of $20,- 
000. The high school is provided with an equip- 
ment of several thousand dollars. 
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Teach | eel 
With 
Movies 


Arouse the enthusiasm of the “kiddies” in assimilating 





the things they must learn—relieve them of long, mo- 
notonous word descriptions. Lighten the burdens of our 
Use the DeVry Portable Motion Picture 
Machine to show the countless educational films available. 


teachers. 


Subjects for use in every class from the kindergarten to 


the university. 


The DeVry is self-contained, portable 
(weighs but 20 lbs.) and can be attached 
to any electric light socket. Pictures 
bright and clear—just like the best pro- 
fessional theatres. 

Takes standard size film and throws a 
picture any size up to 9x12 ft. any distance 
up to 80 ft. 


Write today for catalog. 


The DeVry Corporation 
1286 Marianna St, Chicago, Ill. 














Scenery 


Asbestos curtains, 
Velour curtains 


and 


Stage scenery for your Auditorium 
stage. Special, Historic, Scenic 
or Architectural paintings 
for front drop curtains. 


Twenty years of experience in equip- 
ping High Schools has placed us in a 
position to know the particular re- 
quirements for your stage. 


Write us for further information or 
request call from our representative 


Twin City Scenic Company 
2819 Nicollet Avenue 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 
Eastern Office: 


301 Broadway Market Building, 
Detroit, Michigan 








Mazxwell’s Dependable Window Shades. 


For Better Health and Greater Efficiency, 
use 


AIRANLITE CANVAS SHADES 


(Formerly Called Dura Double Roll) 


with 
AIRANLITE = (patented) 
Fixtures om all school 
room windows. 


They are efficient, good 
looking, economical, trou- 
ble proof, and will last for 
years; can be adjusted in- 
stantly for ventilation re- 
quirements and varying 
light conditions. 


Have many superior fea- 
tures, including patented 
light stop that keeps out 
light between the rollers. 


Can be ordered direct from 
the manufacturers or from 
leading school supply 
houses. 


Write for detailed circular 
regarding this ideal school- 
room shade. 


Can also be made of any 
regular window shade ma- 
terial. 





AIRANLITE SHADE 


with Airanlite Patented Fixtures. 





S.A.MAXWELL& Co. 











DEPENDABLE WINDOW SHADES 














New York 
Pittsburgh 


Chicago 
Kansas City 











The “SIM PULL’ Patented Shade Regulator 


For Mounting Single Canvas Shades 


— ADJUSTABLE — 
EFFECTIVE AND INEXPENSIVE 


For use wherever an 
adjustable shade is de- 
sired. 


Used with our special 
quality canvas, it 
makes a window shade 
that for convenience, 
usefulness and lowness 
of price is unexcelled. 


Can be furnished with 
shades made of any 
regular window shade 
material. 


Write for details. 





S. A. MAXWELL & C0. Single Shade we Ser Patented 


Mazwell’s Dependable Window Shades 
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SELF CONTAINED 
DAYLIGHT 
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> =) ly NO DARKENED ROOM=NO FOCUSING 
A NO SCREEN TO HANG-NO ADJUSTING 


WRITE FOR INFORMATION 
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VICTOR ANIMATOGRAPH CO.INC SN DAVENPORT.IOWA.U.S.A. 
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COMBINES 
SIMPLICITY, 
DURABILITY, 
PERFECT 
PROJECTION 
AND 
PORTABILITY 


WEIGHT 
FIFTY POUNDS 


fully guaranteed. 


in the World! 


310-312 WEST 2 ST. 


DULUTH, MINN. 





Thru rearrangements there are a few cood territories now 


The ZENITH 


Motion Picture Projector 














USES STANDARD 
WIDTH FILM 
MAZDA LAMP 
EQUIPMENT 

AND 

UNIVERSAL 
MOTOR 


MODERATELY 
PRICED 


Each part and every machine is honestly built and 


The “ZENITH” meets every Projector requirement 


WRITE FOR PARTICULARS, MENTIONING THIS MAGAZINE, TO 


SAFETY PROJECTOR CO. 


oven for distributors. 














“No as 


pee nail 
TESTING FOR ABILITY IN SCHOOL 
SUBJECTS. 

A department of research and placement has 
been established at Miami, Ariz., as a means of 
applying mental and pedagogical tests in the 
direction of child placement. As a result of last 
year’s work with the department, a complete 
course of study has been worked out to embody 
the policies of the system, to define essentials, to 
unify aims, and to suggest methods and activities 

Results of the first battery of tests indicated 
the presence of the usual situation where child 
placement has proceeded on an inadequate basis 
of personal judgment and chronological age 
alone. Readjustments were made which resulted 
in special promotions for ten per cent of the en 
rollment. In some cases, the promotion was in 
the nature of a “skip”, while in other cases a 
group was selected and coached up to a standard 
of the grade in advance. The mental age span 
has been reduced from 5 and 6 years to 3 years 
or less, in each instance. This better grouping 
according to ability resulted in a five per cent 
reduction in the total number of failures at the 
end of the year. 

The present year will witness an intensified 
application of mental and pedagogical tests as 
aids to the teacher in bringing her group up to 
standard, in analyzing individual differences, in 
selecting cases for special help. The tests are 
also being utilized as an objective measure of 
teaching ability and of results secured. 

A preliminary survey made during the first 
month of school is being used for diagnosis, to 
point out the need of special emphasis during the 
year and to indicate the methods to be employed 
All material is prepared in convenient form and 
placed in the hands of the teachers at the regular 
conferences so that the work for the year is 








localized around 


the school output. 


committed to the testing plan as an aid to scien- and one 


tific and businesslike management of the com walk. 


munity’s schools. 


ADMINISTRATION NOTES. 


Waterloo, la. 


the schools. The 


special problems presented Visalia, Calif. The 
through the survey. 

The school authorities 
crease in promotions and a reduction of failures and 
means an equal increase in effic-ency in handling The 


Tests have been made as far’ in September of this year. 
as possible for intelligence and for ability to opened one and 
master the different 
The Extension Division 
College which is cooperating in the work, has 


assigned Dr. E. L. Ritter to carry out the tests in dale Grammar School. The school which 


used embrace the Otis, known as a most successful school, 
the Monroe and the Courtis. In connection with rollment of 









Pictures Instruct Quickly 


Che rapidity with which visual illustrations register on the 
brain and the added interest of students in illustrated les 
sons, make instruction easy and thorough when assisted by 
pictures projected on a screen with the 


BAUSCH & LOMB 
BALOPTICON 


The Perfect Stereopticon 


The Balopticon projects slides as well as opaque subjects, such as 
photo prints, colored maps, post cards, printed matter, specimens, 
etc. The perfect illumination of the gas-filled Mazda lamp and the 


ease of operation make the Balopticon an efficient assistant to the 


instructor 


BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL CO. 


411 St. Paul St., Rochester, N. Y. 
New York 


Washington Chicago San Francisco London 
Leading American Makers of Photographic Lenses, Microscopes, Projection 
Apparatus (Balopticons), Ophthalmic Lenses and Instruments, Photomicrographie 


Apparatus, Range-Finders and Gun-Sights for Army and Navy, Searchlight Re- 
flectors, Stereo-Prism Binoculars, Magnifiers and other hish-vrade Optical Products. 





board of trustees has 
organized an association for the purpose of bring 
ing about a closer cooperation between the high 
elementary schools. 

districts of North and South Norwalk, 
board of education is Conn., have been merged into one munic!pality 
school district under the name of Nor 


point out that an in 


Bloomington, Ill. Four kindergartens are in 
successful operation. Two new ones were opene:l 
An opportunity room 
one-half years ago has demon 


subjects of the curriculum strated its usefulness. 


of the Iowa Teachers’ Chico, Calif. The departmental plan of or 
ganization has been put in operation in the Oak- 
is 
has an en 
550 students and a teaching corps of 


the work, Dr. Ritter also conducts a special class 
in tests and measurements for the teachers who 
are interested in the work. 

It is planned to follow up the tests w-th others 
for noting improvements. The material will be 
used in diagnosing conditions and in trying to 
improve the teaching in the grades. 

A fourth ungraded room has been opened a 
Waterloo, Ia. The ungraded room has proved 
a decided aid to pupils who are backward or 
retarded for some reason. It is a great help to 
have one teacher give her time to pupils in neea 
of assistance. 

Council Bluffs, la. A savings department has 
been opened with the cooperation of seven loca! 
banking institutions. Over 2,000 children have 
made deposits every week and more than $23,009 
have been deposited since January, 1921. The 
children earn most of the money which they 
save. 

Caldwell, Ida. To avoid paying large tui- 
tion bills for high school students attending city 
high schools, the several rural districts of 
Canyon County, Idaho, have begun a campaign 
for the consolidation of the five districts into a 
rural high school district. Under a state law, 
the payment of tuition for high school students 
is obligatory upon the district from which the 
pupil comes provided the district does not main 
tain a high school. The average cost in the five 
largest high schools of the state is $108 a year, 
or $12 a month. 


nineteen instructors, 

The Swea City Consolidated School, at Swea 
City, la., has been in existence about five years. 
The building and equipment are fully up-to-date 
and there is a well equipped cafeteria, gymna- 
sium, play-room and playground equipment. 

Lawrenceville, Ill. The problem of play- 
ground supervision and discipline has been great- 
ly improved through the adoption of schoolyard 
supervision. All teachers who do hall duty will 
supervise the yards. They are required to super- 
vise and to suggest games. The presence of a 
large number of teachers prevents much strife, 
makes possible more adequate supervision and 
solves the problem of discipline indoors. 

Winsted, Conn. One of the most progressive 
steps taken during the past year has been the 
organization of an opportunity room. The room 
has served all grades and has proved s» success. 
ful that the board has ordered the establishment 
of three such rooms for the next year. The op- 
portunity room is of benefit to pup‘is retarded 
in their school work, through causes other than 
mental deficiency. During the last year more 
than eighty boys and girls spent from two weeks 
to as Many months in the opportunity room and 
regained their lost status in the grade to which 
they belonged. 

The enrollment in the public schools of Mont- 
gomery, Ala., has increased from 5,200 to 7,600 
in four years. In the same time the teaching 
force has grown from 120 to 195 instructors. The 
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NO REPORTS. 


FORMS. 


HUNDREDS OF SCHOOLS USE 
TICALLY APPLIES 


a folder. 


practical value of banking. 


school savings. 











The Automatic Receiving Teller 


“100% THRIFT SYSTEM” 


TEACHERS HANDLE NO FUNDS, KEEP NO RECORDS, MAKE 


DOES NOT DISRUPT SCHOOL PROGRAM. 
PERMITS THE PUPIL TO DEPOSIT EVERY DAY. 
TEACHES THE PUPIL ACTUAL BANKING PRACTICES AND 


THIS SYSTEM BECAUSE IT PRAC- 
THE THEORETICAL 


The Automatic Receiving Teller 


is installed in the lobby of a school building by the local banker and 
is accessible to the children every day of the school week. 
child has a coin to save, it is deposited in the Teller and the child 
receives in return a numbered stamp receipt which is pasted upon 
When a folder is full, or the minimum required by the 
bank, the child, in person, either opens an account or makes an 
additional deposit on an account already opened. 
personal contact of the child with the banker creates in that child 
confidence in itself and teaches in the best manner possible, the 
It is the most effective factor in pre- 
venting extravagance and compelling 


A POST CARD WILL DO. 


AMERICAN BANKING MACHINE CORPORATION 


General Sales Offices 
404 Wrigley Building 


CHICAGO 
Executive Offices New York Offices 
Saginaw, Mich. Equitable Building 
en LT 



















TEACHING OF THRIFT. 


If the 


In this way the 


thrift in the promotion of 











city is greatly in need of additional school build- 
ings and the citizens have already voted a mil- 
lion dollar bond issue for this purpose. Mr. W. R. 
Harrison is superintendent of schools. 

—Alton, Ill. The evening high school is this 
year offering eleven vocational and seven aca- 
demic courses. Evening Americanization classes 
have been opened with an unusually good at- 
tendance. 

—Chicago, Ill. The superintendent has ordered 
that in evening schools principals shall collect 
from students, the cost of materials furnished 
other than those necessary for instruction pur- 
poses, 

—Chicago, Ill. The board has adopted a recom- 
mendation providing that employes of the divis- 
ion of supplies shall be paid for overtime at a 
rate of $3 per evening. 

—Proposed remedies for the unemployment 
situation will be given publicity through the 
nation’s schools, according to a recent announce- 
ment of the National Education Association, the 
campaign having been decided upon in compliance 
with the request from Secretary Hoover. The 
plan will follow largely that adopted in the food 
campaign of 1918. 

—Alton, Ill. The kindergartens will be ex- 
tended as rapidly as possible. It is planned 
eventually to provide each school of ten or more 
teachers with a kindergarten. The latest one to 
be opened is in a portable building relieving one 
of the junior high schools. 

—Streator, Ill. For the past two years the 
elementary school board has offered $150 scholar- 
ships to several normal school students. These 
students give their notes for $100 a year for the 
three years succeeding their graduation. For 
every year that they teach in the schools of Strea- 
tor, one note is cancelled. If a student fails to 
teach he or she is under obligation to repay the 
money. This inducement has been offered as a 
means of building up an adequate supply of 
trained teachers. 

—Minneapolis, Minn. The schools have been 
given permission to paint red bands across the 
streets near schools as a warning to speeding auto- 
mobilists. Some trouble has been experienced in 
obtaining paint that will withstand weather and 
wear, without the necessity of frequent reappli- 
cations. 


—Chicago, Ill. Bus attendants have been em- 
ployed at centers for crippled children to act as 
fire guards, and also to assist children in class- 
rooms and on the playground, and in any other 
way the children may need assistance. About 
four attendants are employed for this work cover- 
ing a period of five hours each day. The bus 
attendants perform this work in addition to the 
regular day’s schedule and receive adequate com- 
pensation for the extra work. 

—Mr. Ury McKenzie of Texarkana, Ark., has 
assumed his duties as superintendent of schools 
at Hot Springs. 

—A school budget of $70,701,012 has been ap- 
proved by the city board of estimate of New 
York City. In addition there will be a state ap- 
propriation of $18,097,534 for 1922. Although 
the city’s appropriation is about $1,700,000 under 
the board of education’s estimated require- 
ments, it is proposed to make up the difference 
by the issue of special revenue bonds. The 
budget is approximately $20,000,000 more than 
the allowance in the 1921 budget. 

—Woodstock, Ill. A model ten-room elemen- 
tary school will be occupied on January first. 
The building has an auditorium, gymnasium, 
kindergarten and lunchrooms and has. been 
erected at a cost of $130,000. A new high school 
costing $225,000 will be occupied in February. 
The building is a fireproof structure accommo- 
dating 400 students and is constructed in such a 
manner that additions may be built as needed. 
The structure stands on a site of 23 acres, each 
part of which has been devoted to some definite 
purpose of the school program. 

—Hammond, Ind. An extensive building pro- 
gram will be partially completed in January, 
1922, with the occupation of the new $525,000 
addition to the high school. The Kenwood 
School was recently occupied and additions to 
three other ward buildings were completed in 
time to meet the growing enrollment in the city. 

The board has recently approved the plans of 
Perkins, Fellows and Hamilton, for two new 
ward schools. These buildings will be of the 
one-story type and will add 35 additional class- 
rooms to the school system. 

The entire program contemplates the expen- 
diture of nearly two million dollars and is being 
carried out under the direction of Supt. Edwin 





S. Monroe. 

‘Philadelphia, Pa. The board of education 
has asked for a loan of $2,000,000 with which to 
complete the present building program. The 
program involved an expenditure of $6,006,000, 
and contracts have already been awarded for 
five items, the cost of which amounts to $1,060,- 
000. The completion of the remaining part of 
the program was estimated to cost approxi- 
mately $3,000,000 but $840,000 of this amount 
has been obtained from the October, 1921, loan 
and $160,000 is also available from the tax levy 
for other purposes. This leaves only $2,000,000 
as a balance to complete the program. 

—Streator, Ill. The Streator Township High 
School Board has called an election to vote on 
the erection of a new high school and the issu- 
ance of bonds for the same. It is planned to 
expend about $500,000 in a new building. 

—The high school at Decatur, Ala., was with- 
out a building of its own and the urgent need for 
adequate accommodations led to a campaign con- 
ducted along quiet, but thorough lines. The elec- 
tion which was held in August for a bond issue 
of $100,000 and a three-mill tax levy carried by 
a large vote. The local parent-teacher associa- 
tion was an important factor in making the 
propaganda for the bonds effective. The new 
building is expected to be ready for occupancy 
at the opening of the next semester. 

—Granite City, Ill. A community high school 
district has been established, with a high school 
costing $300,000 and an upper grade school ac- 
commodating seventh and eighth grades in the 
former high school. The course has been some- 
what modified and adapted to the needs of pupils 
in these grades. Special courses in domestic 
science, manual training and mechanical drawing 
have been added. 

Frankfort, Ky. Teachers in the city schools 
have attended summer sessions of the state uni- 
versity and normal schools in conformity with a 
resolution of the board. Supt. J. W. Ireland 
spent the summer teaching in the Eastern Ken- 
tucky Normal School at Richmond. 

—Streator, Ill. Last year for the first time the 
board offered increases in salary to teachers who 
completed courses in the summer schools. This 
year they offer teachers the opportunity to earn 
$100 above the maximum by summer work. 
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UNIVERSAL VISUAL INSTRUCTION DISPLAYOR 


for 
EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS 


A Practical and Economical Device for Displaying to Students in 
Class Rooms 


SUPPLEMENTARY MATERIALS 


Such as: 
Pictures, Maps, Charts, Specimens, Samples and Other Demonstrating Subject-Matter. 


Patented September 18, 1917 








Complete Universal Visual Instruction Displayor with sheets 

containing pictures and specimens. Sheets swing wide open 

similar to the action of the leaves of a book and are visible from 
every part of the classroom. 


Every Educator Is Intensely Interested In Visual Education 


Students Must Have Visual Aids if 
They Are To Understand and 
Remember. 


The Universal Visual Instruction Dis- 
playor Economically Provides the Prac- 
tical Means of Visual Instruction. 





Complete Displayor Showing Bracket, Arms and Metal Slides 
Without Sheets. Price Complete Displayor $5.00. 

On a bracket only 8 inches long, there is hung over 85 square feet of 
display space. Sheets open to a wide angle, so that they can be seen 
from any point of classroom, 

Send for Circular No. 1206. 


UNIVERSAL FIXTURE CORPORATION 


133 West 23rd St. 
NEW YORK CITY. 








SPENCER 
MICROSCOPE 


No. 64 


with side-fine adjustment 
lever type, is 


An Ideal Instrument 
For High School Use. 


It is distinctive in that it has a 
side-fine adjustment which is 
not only fe ol-proof, but will not 
show lost motion because there 
are 34 threads of the screw en 
gaged at all times, instead of 
but one, as in other makes. It 
is equipped with the best grade 
Spencer Optics, well and favor 
ably known for over 75 years, 
since the days of Charles A 


Spencer, the pioneer micro 





scope lens maker of . Tic: 
\merica MICROSCOPE No. 64 B 

with 10X eyepiece, 16 m/m and 
4 m/m objective, double nose- 
piece, iris diaphragm. Complete 
in cabinet, $64.00. Discount to 


CATALOG SENT 
ON REQUEST 





Schools. 

SPENCER LENS CO. 
(EPENCERY iicugscoMttNUMACTURERS ay, CQPENEER 
[errata] EASCOPES, SCIENTIFIC APPARATUS. | BUFFALO | 
BUFFALO, N. Y. ES 
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You Can Do It 















AND 
Do It Better 
- WITH THE 
* Se EVER - LASTING -TRANSLUCENT 
= § WINDOW SHADE 











OUR NEW SHADE FOLDER IS 
NOW READY. WRITE FOR IT. 


THE ORIGINAL 


aah ZAR ay 


Pg GENERAL OFFICES AND FACTORY: 


Our Self-Balancing Adjust- 
able fixtures are simple, Dur- 
able and Fool-Proof. 























op? CHICAGO _| 





When 
We Hear 
We 
BELIEVE 


but 
-When 
We SEE 
We 
KNOW 


K. V. Co. PICKING COTTON 


EXPERIENCE, say the psychologists, is basic in educa- 
tion. 

EXPERIENCE, comes only through the senses. 

THE EYE, is admitted to be the most important sense 
organ. 
THEREFORE, teachers, enable pupils to make greater 
use of the EYE-GATE. 

Let them see—daily—the things studied. 
The Keystone System for Visual Education—stereographs 
and lantern slides, selected, classified and indexed accord- 
ing to classroom needs—furnishes the material. 


Write for classroom demonstration. 


KEYSTONE VIEW COMPANY, INC. 
MEADVILLE, PA. 


Keystone has purchased the stereoscopic and lantern slide 
department of Underwood and Underwood. 
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“The Old Order Changeth 
Yielding Place to New” 


The day for modernizing our curriculum is here! 


Effective Expression 


is a distinctive course in composition and rhetoric 
written by Charles Elbert Rhodes, Assistant Prin- 
cipal, Lafayette High School, Buffalo, New York. 


Dr. John Duncan Spaeth 


Professor of English, Princeton University 

in reviewing Effective Expression says: 

“There is a freshness in the treatment of old material and 
a richness of new material in illustration of old principles 
that makes the book interesting reading to any lover of 
good English. In turning over the pages one re- 
ceives the impression that every chapter represents the 
ripened fruits of years of experience in handling the prob- 
lems of composition.” 


532 pages, attractively bound in cloth; 
list price, $1.60 








The Gregg Publishing Company 


New York 


Chicago Boston San Francisco Lendon 











DRAWING from MEMORY 
and MIND PICTURING 


By R. Catterson-Smith. 


All who are concerned with the teaching of art have become 
aware that accomplished studies in drawing or painting may be 
made and yet leave the student with little or no increase of ar- 
tistic power. Studies in mere representation seem to exercise 
only a superficial faculty, and may be carried on without stirring 
deeper perceptions. They frequently add nothing to the memory 
that is of use, and may lead to no increase of the store of re- 
membered form upon which incentive design depends. 


Mr. Catterson-Smith has given many years of labor and re- 
search to the study of memory training for artistic purposes, and 
in this book gives his matured opinions and a series of remark- 
able results gained by methods he has devised. His pioneer work 
covers new ground untouched by earlier authorities. His results 
and his ingenious methods provide a new resource in art teaching, 
and increase our knowledge of latent powers that may be trained 
to great use in the art of the future. 


This is the only work in the English language dealing with 
the subject. The eminence of the author in the world of art 
makes the book of first importance, and it should find a place in 
the library of everyone concerned with Art if only for the beauty 
of the illustrations and the innate excellence of the book as a 
whole. 


With 43 full page plates, 6% x 8% ins. Price, $3.00 


ISAAC PITMAN ©& SONS 


2 WEST 45th STREET, NEW YORK 
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The Journal of 
Educational Method 


The official publication of 


The National Conference on 


Educational Method 


Edited by James F. Hosic, Teachers College, New York. 


A journal devoted whole-heartedly to the improvement of 
teaching, that brings together the best theory and practice in 
order that a larger measure of educational economy may be 
secured, 

The plan of The Journal is to present (1) brief editorial com- 
ment on current issues; (2) serious discussions of principles; 
(3) concrete accounts of actual experience; (4) brief ex- 
change of opinion and experiment; (5) news of the activities 
of the National Conference and of similar societies; (6) dis- 
criminating reviews of important books; (7) concise, inform- 
ing notes on new books and pamphlets. 


Contributors from the classroom, the office, the laboratory, 
and the training college will deal with specific problems that 
arise in actual organization and direction of classroom and 
school activities. Every number of the Journal will be planned 
with reference to its possible use by a supervisor in his meet- 
ings with his teachers or by an instructor in his classes in 
education. 


Published monthly except July and August. 
Subscription $3.00 per year. 


World Book Company, Publishers 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 
2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 


— 





Richer Geography 


HE study of geography today is taking on a new breadth and 
meaning. In order to meet the increasing demands teachers 
are requiring more complete aids and better equipment. 


The MANUAL FOR TEACHERS just issued for Brigham and 
McFarlane’s Essentials of Geography gives all this needed assist- 
ance. Not only does it deal in detail with the teaching of this 
series, but it also provides much illuminating discussion of the 
pedagogy of geography. 


The breadth of this discussion is indicated by the following 
chapter headings in the second half of the book: Geography in the 
Higher Grades; Methods of Teaching Geography; 
Geography; The Use of Pictures; 
Geography as a Social Science; 
Teachers. 


Problems in 
Field Work for Older Pupils; 
Minimum Essentials; Books for 


This Teacher’s Manual will give you new views about the 
teaching of geography. 


Essentials of Geography 


A MANUAL FOR TEACHERS 


By ALBERT PERRY BRIGHAM, A. M., Sc. D., Professor of Geology, 
Colgate University, Hamilton, N. Y., and CHARLES T. MCFARLANE, 
Ph. D., Professor of Geography, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York, N. Y. 








American Book Company 


NEW YORK 


CINCINNATI CHICAGO BOSTON ATLANTA 
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in This Field 


ments in our national life. 


pendent, protection of property. 


Boston New York Chicago 





DUNN'S COMMUNITY CIVICS 


The Latest Book by the Foremost Authority 


makes government mean something real to the young 
citizen. Through this modern text the pupil gains a 
definite appreciation of the interdependence of all ele- 
He comes to realize the 
social importance of the home, of organized health 
work, education, vocational training, care of the de- 
He acquires sound 
ideals of good citizenship and the knowledge of how to 
apply them practically in his immediate community. | 


Rural Edition, with rural illustrative material 
Urban Edition, with urban illustrative material 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


Atlanta 








* ALDINE 















READERS 


CHARTS 
AND 
| CARDS 











San Francisco 








The publication of Books Seven and Eight of 
the Aldine Readers in the Spring of 1921 marks the 
! completion of the Revised Edition of a series of 
Readers which represents a well-organized and con- - 
structive method founded upon story-telling, drama- 
tization, and other mediums that appeal directly to 
the intelligence of the child. 


NEWSON & COMPANY, Publishers 


73 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 





READING METHOD 4 


( Learning to Read— 
A Manual for Teachers using The 
| Aldine Readers—-Primer and Books One nh 
and Two. " 
| Book One. 
Book Two 
< Book Three* 
| Book Four* 
Book Five* 
Book Six* 
| Book Seven* i! 
| Book Eight* . 
*Published in Pupils’ and in Teachers’ 
L Editions. 


(Reading and Phonic Chart, with stand 
| Phonic Chart, with stand 
Sight Word Cards (123 in set) 
' Phonic Cards (54 in set) 
Rhyme Charts (19 in set) ' 
Word and Phrase Cards (47 in set) “" 
Phonic Drill Cards (21 in set) 
< Rhyme Card for the Aldine Primer 
Rhyme Card for Aldine Book One 
Seat Work Card, No. 1 
Seat Work Card, No. 2 
| Seat Work Card, No. 3 
Seat Work Cards, Large Type Edition 
All words of Primer Rhymes, 1 to 9 in- 
clusive, 36 point type, 3 cards in set. 


623 S. WABASH AVE., CHICAGO 
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By James Samuel Knox. Cloth, 380 pages. 
Knox Business Book Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 

The author, who is a practical salesman of 
extended experience, has written a number of 
valuable treatises on business. topics. The 
creative side of business receives comprehen- 
sive treatment in this volume. It aims to train 
the untrained in the fundamentals of business 
and the technique of distribution. 

Distribution is approached with the idea of 
eliminating waste on the theory that the route 
of travel between the producer and consumer 
must be direct and expeditious. A knowledge 
of economics and psychology are made the 
fundamental factors in salesmanship. Items of 
cost must be determined if losses are to be 
averted, confidence must be established if bar- 
gains are to be entertained, conviction must be 
created if sales are to be consummated. 

Retail salesmanship comes in for thorough at 
tention. Practical talks secured from the most 
highly organized sales organization are pre- 
sented, apt illustrations and incidents are pro- 
vided, and the student is carried through the 
several phases of a transaction, from its be 
ginnings to its ultimate conclusion. 

The author has striven for lucidity in every 
example he presents. Twenty odd charts, one 
preceding each chapter, provide a visual grasp 
of the subject. On the whole the book is com- 
plete and serviceable. 

A War Catechism. 

By W. W. Earnest, Superintendent of Schools, 
Champaign, Ill. Paper cover, 64 pages. Price, 
30 cents. Author and Publisher. 

The series of questions and answers provided 
in this book cover every essential phase of the 
war, and will prove serviceable in all grades as 
well as in the high schools. 


Mechanical Drawing. 

First Year. By Willard W. Ermeling, Instruc- 
tor Enginering Drawing, Crane Junior College, 
Chicago; Ferdinand A. P. Fischer, Instructor 
Mechanical Drawing and Machine Design, Nich- 
olas Senn High School, Chicago and George G. 
Greene, Instructor Freehand and Mechanical 
Drawing, Lane Technical High School, Chicago, 
Ill. Paper Cover, 80 pages, Illustrated. Price, 
45 cents. The Bruce Publishing Company, Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 

The experience of three successful teachers 
of drawing has found expression in this book. 
It offers a year’s work for beginners in high 
school or in junior high school classes and de- 
parts from the older types of books in emphas- 
izing strongly the practical applications of the 
drawing to the shop work and to the mathema- 
tical study which the student is doing. 

To give the student a clear idea of projection 
from the very outset, the book affords by means 
of paper models and photographs a unique and 
tangible means of translating solid forms into 
the true flat-plane views and vice versa. De 
finitions of terms used in drawing are intro- 
duced early in the course so that the student 
may express himself accurately as he progress- 
es into the series of plates. These latter show 
evidence of study on the one hand to illustrate 
objects of everyday use and accessible to boys. 
The grading is careful and the introduction of 
principles is natural and logical. Geometric 
work is minimized to include the really neces- 
sary methods which are commonly used. Work- 
ing drawings and freehand sketches are strongly 
emphasized as a means of carrying the drawing 
habit into the daily work of the student in the 
shop and outside the school. The problems in 
development, isometrics and conics are ade 
quate. 

Details of Cabinet Construction. 

The Woodworker Series. Cloth, Octavo, 203 
pages. J. B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia. 

A group of British craftsmen and teachers 
have combined to present in this book the ap- 
proved English methods of constructing furni- 
ture from the simplest forms of chairs and 
tables to the complicated types of cabinets. 
The making of doors, drawers, the fitting of 


cornices, mouldings, hardware, the work of in- 
laying, veneering, etc., in a work all the pro- 
cesses of cabinet work are taken up in special 
chapters. The book. is fully illustrated. 


Superintendents’ Notes of Visits. 

Compiled by Charles A. Wagner, Ph. D., Sup- 
erintendent of Schools, Chester, Pa. Paper 
bound, 400 pages. Published by the Bruce Pub- 
lishing Company, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

Here are handy blanks bound in book form to 
be used by the superintendent in visiting 
schools. The blanks are readily filled and noted. 
The reverse side enumerates seventy state- 
ments relating to general conditions, teachers, 
pupils, instruction, discipline and _ recitations 
which may be noted by a simple check mark. 

The face of the blank is provided with blank 
lines for dates, statistics, school, grades, name 
of teacher, and for such memoranda as may be 
called for in the visit made. The blanks are 
eminently practical and serviceable. Carbons 
for making copies are supplied with the books. 


Details of Cabinet Construction. 

Cloth, 202 pages, illustrated. J. B. Lippincott 
Co., Philadelphia. 

This is not a book on general cabinet making, 
but one which emphasizes certain phases of 
cabinet construction. It deals with woodwork 
joints required in cabinet work, carpentry and 
joinery, etc. The lessons cover cabinet and table 
tops, table and chair legs, cabinet doors, drawers, 
rails and runners, cornices and cappings. The 
book is liberally illustrated with line drawings. 
Wood-Turning. 

Cloth, 150 pages, illustrated. J. B. Lippincott 
Co., Philadelphia. 

This book tells what can be made by the 
process of wood turning, the tools employed, and 
the various operations involved. A _ series of 
patterns are provided. The text is direct and 
practical. 


Scales for Measuring Special Types of English 
Composition. 

By Ervin Eugene Lewis. Board, 144 pages. 
World Book Company, Yonkers-on-Hudson, New 
York. 

Here is another contribution to the subject of 
tests. Until recent years, schoolroom labors 
have never been subject to scientific evaluation. 
Educators have realized that measurements, 
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Speed—Accuracy—Durability | 


In these essential features that make 
for the best in typewriting the Hh 


UNDERWOOD 


IS 


SUPREME 


Proved by all international records 
since annual contests were inaugurated 


Underwood Typewriter Company (Inc.) 


Underwood Building 
New York City 
































however, can be undertaken in this field as in 
many others. 

The present volume concerns itself with the 
subject of letter writing, providing a series of 
scales and tests whereby the quality of English 
employed and the treatment of human relations 
are ascertained. 

Finding Your Job. 

By Norman G. Shidle. Cloth, 183 
Ronald Press Co., New York, N. Y. 

The title is a promising one, and the subject a 
most timely one. The efficiency of society rests 
on the fitness of men for their jobs, and in the 
ability of men to find their jobs. 

The author has succeeded in providing a good 


pages. The 


book. Those who have reached that stage of 
life in which they must choose a career, and how 
to find entrance to the same, will find this a 


helpful guide. 

The business of getting a job is in itself one 
of the important tasks of life. To go at the task 
in a thoughtful and practical manner is the pur- 
pose of the book. 


Shop Arithmetic for the Machinist. 

By Erik Oberg. Board, 112 pages. 
dustrial Press, New York City, N. Y. 

This book lives up to its title in a complete 
way. It provides the different arithmetical pro- 
cesses applied to practical shop problems. All 
subjects are dealt with in a simple and direct 
manner. The several chapters deal with figuring 
tapers, screw threads, tap drills, gear calcula- 
tions, horse power of belting, etc. 


Arithmetic, Elementary Algebra and Logarithms. 

By Erik Oberg. Board, 121 pages. The In 
dustrial Press, New York City, N. Y. 

This is an elementary textbook for the practi- 
cal man engaged in industries which involve the 
use of arithmetic, elementary algebra and logari- 
thms. It does not deal with principles, but goes 
straight in providing a working knowledge of the 
uges of the processes provided. 

The work is designed to meet, in the most 
direzt and serviceable way, the needs of machin 
shops and general industrial activities 


The Forward Pass in Football. 

By Elmer Berry. Paper, 25 pages, illustrated 
Price 60 cents. A. S. Barnes & Co., New York 
City, N. Y. 


The In 


Here is a bit of instructive football literature 
tor football players. It deals with the riewer 
conceptions of the great game, and tells what 
should be done to produce a more open, less 
dangerous, and more interesting contest. The 
text is supplied with diagrams and is entirely 
technical. 

Secrets of the Earth. 

By Chelsea Curtis Fraser Cloth, 8vo 280 
pages, illustrated. Thomas Y. Crowell Co., New 
York, N. Y. 

The story of coal, of iron ore, of copper and 
gold is told. Also the marvels of diamond dig 
ging, of oil wells, of sand and clay and rare 
minerals are unfolded in an interesting and in 
structive manner. 

Stories of American Invention. 
By Inez N. McFee. Cloth, 8 vo. 273 pages 


Thomas Y. Crowell Co., New York City, N. Y. 

The evolution of useful inventions means a 
conflict with the elements of nature in which 
man has demonstrated his mastery. The author 
tells about the invention of the telegraph, steam 
engine, sewing machine, telephone, electric light, 
phonograph, cynema, aeroplane, etc 
Work-A-Day Heroes. 


By Chelsea Curtis Fraser. Cloth, 8vo 320 
pages, illustrated. Thomas Y. Crowell Co., New 
York City, N. Y. 

Books of this character have their value, in 


that they pay tribute to those engaged in 
as well as hazardous occupations. 
turesque and heroic are emphasized, but the 
descriptions of them teach an appreciation for 
the services that necessarily involve physical as 
well as moral courage, and must be performed 
by someone. 

The structural iron-worker, the miner, steeple 
jack, window washer, city policeman, fireman, 
diver, wild animal catcher and trainer, etc., come 
in for adequate attention. Thrilling experiences 
are told. 


Methods and Material for Composition. 


useful 
True, the pic 


By Alhambra G. Deming. Cloth, 232 pages 
Price $1.20 The Beckley-Cardy Co., Chicago, 
Il. 

Here is a book which not only suggests ma 


terial for composition, but also tells how to treat 
various literary undertakings. It begins with 


sentence writing, discusses written conversations, 
story and descriptive writing, drama and poetry, 
advertising, ete., and ends with punctuation, 
paragraphing and the mechanics of writing 
Teaching Geography by Problems. 


By E. Ehrlich Smith. Cloth, 306 pages, illus 
trated. Doubleday, Page & Co., Garden City, N 
Y., and Toronto. 


This book is intended to bring to the aid of the 


teacher material designed to enhance the interest 


in geography studies A thousand interesting 
facts, regarding various countries of the world, 
are assembled and presented Interesting pro 


jects and problems are provided 
Oral and Written English. 
Intermediate Book By 
Jeschke, Harry O. Gillett 
Complete Book. 418, 
Company, Boston, Mass. 
The authors have proceeded upon the thought 
of enlisting the interest and exciting the enthus 
iasm of pupils in the objects and conditions of 


Milton C. Potter, H 
Cloth, 270 pages, xxiii 
xxiv pages. Ginn and 


l:‘fe in order to stimulate a mastery of good Eng 
lish. They have brought to their service the 
recognized conceptions in pedagogy At the 


ame time they have aimed to provide a 
tory manual in the art of speaking and 
correct English rather than to supply a 
on the science of grammar. 

The intermediate book addresses itself 
grades five and six and provides studies in pic- 
tures, stories, poems, letter writing, etc The 
complete book deals with the sentence, subject 
and predicate, parts of speech, nouns, pronouns, 
adjectives, verbs, prepositions and conjunctions, 


labora 
writing 
textbook 


to 


ete. The twelve chapters in this volume treat 
each of these subjects followed by composition, 
review and drill work 


Charts on Food Selection. 
a set of eight charts on food selection and meal 
planning prepared by the office of Home Econ 
omics, of the United States Department of Agri 
culture. The charts explain the five food groups 
and give a reliable guide to the selection 
balanced diets. The charts are useful 
tic courses in high schools, etc., 
of nutrition is being made. The charts measure 
24x18 inches and a series of eight can be ob 
tained for fifty cents in cash, from the Superin 
tendent of Documents, Washington, D. C 


This publication i 
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SOCIALIZED ARITHMETIC 


The Alexander-Dewey Arithmetic 


By George Alexander, District Superintendent of 
Indianapolis Schools, and John Dewey, 
Professor in Columbia University. 


This entirely new kind of arithmetic, with its 
socialized recitations, often dramatized, makes 
the work intensely interesting to pupil and teach- 
er. It is essentially a textbook for the pupil; he 
can work out most of the lessons alone. Practical 
short methods are taught. Advance work is pre- 
sented gradually and logically. Oral and writ- 
ten exercises and reviews are frequent. All the 
principles and problems have been tested and re- 
tested in the classroom. 


Prof. Paul Klapper, author and educator, says 
of it: “I am immensely pleased with the Alexan- 
der-Dewey Arithmetic. The books are well or- 
ganized and thoroughly motivated. I shall rec- 
ommend them without hesitation to my classes.” 





LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., Publishers 
New York, 449 Fourth Av. Chicago, 2457 Prairie Av. 






























The New Barnes Readers 


THE SILENT READING READERS 
By Dressel, Robbins and Graff 


1. THE NEW BARNES READERS develop Silent 
Reading beginning in the First Grade. They are 
the only Readers published that are modern from 
this point of view. 

. THE NEW BARNES READERS are the only 
Readers published that have made definite provision 
for standardized tests whereby the teacher may 
measure the progress of the individual and the class. 

3. THE NEW BARNES READERS are content Read- 

ers and many of the selections have not appeared 
in any other series. 

4. THE NEW BARNES READERS are as nearly me- 

chanically perfect as the modern bookmaker can 
make them. 

THE NEW BARNES READERS are pedagogical 

when measured by modern standards developed 

through scientific investigation and study. 
Ready Now— 
Primer, Book One, Book Two, Book Three and 
Teachers’ Manuals for First Three Years. 

Ready November 1— 
Book Four and Teachers’ Manual. 


Monograph on Silent Reading by Supt. Dressel free 
to teachers. 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


Incorporated 


Educational Publishers 


iw) 


ol 


Successors to 
THE A. S. BARNES COMPANY 


1922 Calumet Avenue 
Chicage 


30 Irving Place 
New York 








did a Superintendent 


Why say recently: 


“WEBSTER’S 
NEW INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


is as deserving of an annual 
salary as the teacher’’? 


Because this foundation book in the school-room performs 
—————  _—_ actual service. Successful teachers well know the 
help this “Supreme Authority” is in history, geography, language, 
and civic classes, not to mention its necessity in work on syno 
nyms, pronunciation, new words, etc. It is a universal question 
answerer, equivalent in type matter to a 15-volume encyclopedia 

Why not suggest to your superintendent that a copy of the 
New International be supplied for your school 


THE BEST CHRISTMAS GIFT 


How much this vast fund of information will be enjoyed in 
your home! It will be admired, treasured, and used not only 
during the holiday season but for months and years to come— 
a constant reminder of the giver. 


400,000 Vocabulary Terms, includ 
ing hundreds of New Words, 30,000 
Geographical Subjects. 12,000 Bio 
graphical Entries 6,000 Illustra 
tions and 2,700 Pages. 

Vrite for Specimen Pages of Regular 
ind India-Paper Editions, Prices, etc. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO. 
Springfield, Massachusetts 























IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT 


An Extended Revision of Rocheleau’s Geography of 


COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY 


Has Just Been Made 
STATEMENT TO THOSE NOW USING THIS TEXT BOOK 


The subject matter of a book like the “Geography of Commerce and 
Industry,” made up largely of information and statistics regarding 
the production and consumption of the world, must be kept as nearly 
up to date as possible. 

We have just published a complete revised edition brought up to date 
and with many new illustrations. 

South America, which now means so much more to us commercially than 
ever before, is given special attention in the way of illustrations. 
You will want this new edition. Over one hundred changes have been made. 
TO THOSE NOT YET USING THIS VOLUME 

Do Your Pupils Know 
1. What proportion of the land and of the earth is inhabitable? 


2. How wheat, corn, cotton and other great farm products are grown. 
marketed, and used’ 


3. How gold, silver, iron, coal and petroleum are mined and shipped, 
and their respective relations to the industrial and com- 
mercial life of the United States and of the world? 
Of the worth and dignity of labor? 
Why some products are more valuable than others? 
What proportion of the worid’s supply of wheat, cotton, cattle, 


hogs, lumber, iron, copper, coal and manufactures are pro- 
duced by United States 


7. How a bank does business? What a clearing house is? How 


remittances are made, and the relation of money to commerce 
and indust 


8. Why the great cities of the world are located where they are? 


These and many other questions of equal importance are clearly and fully 
answered in 


‘*GEOGRAPHY OF COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY” 
Over 100 Illustrations. 8vo. 440 pages. Cloth. Mailing Price, $1.25 


YOUR PUPILS SHOULD BE SUPPLIED 
WITH COPIES OF THIS POPULAR TEXT 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


2457 PrairieAvenue 50 Bromffleld Street 18 E. 17th Street 717 Market Street 
CHICAGO BOSTON NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 
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“THE JOHNSTON - -NYSTROM LINE” 
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| er Maps 
= So Bie~/ Chante J} ©Atlases 


RIVE E VA 51S 
QNEY “Sey 


Political Geography Blackboard Maps 
a 
are good to the oe ‘that on roa - Miscellaneous Maps, Graph Charts, ete. 


Physical Geography Miscellaneous Maps 


Rainfall, Vegetation, Geological, - 
Five Series, consisting of 82 different = ‘Thermal, oa NR a pe = 
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Maps 
Globes 


Charts 


maps. Language, 
Welle ae "geearding, your SPECIAL 
. £. . A 
Commercial Geography Write us regarding your 
THE NEW FINCH COMMERCIAL : 
GEOGRAPHY MAPS ‘OF Unite _/ Hysiology and Anatomy 
STATES—34 maps, also Johnston Com- THE WONDERFUL AMERICAN 


FROHSE ANATOMICAL CHARTS, 17 
LIFE-SIZE CHARTS ON 7 PLATES, 
Johnston Charts of Anatomy and Physi- 
ology, two series, 21 charts. 


mercial and Library Maps of the 
world. 


United States History 
Sanford American History Series, Botany 
82 maps (a new Map now ready). Jung, Koch and Quentell Series, 


. 47 charts. 
Mediaeval and Modern Johnston Advanced Series, 4 charts. 


History Johnston Elementary Series, 14 charts. 

Webster-Knowlton-Hazen Series, Zoology 
(NEW) 26 maps. Jung, Kech and Quentell Series, 
. . 35 charts. 
English History Johnston Series, 5 charts. 
Johnston ye Series, Astronomy 

5 é Johnston Series, 4 charts. 
Ancient History Globes 


Johnston Ancient History Series. 


7 wien. Five Sizes, in all mountings. Stand. 


Suspension and Library. Celestial 


Outline Maps Globes, Slated Globes, Tellurians. 


Wall Outline Maps, 8 maps. - Atlases 
Desk Outline Maps (two sizes), Political, Historical, Commercial. Scrip- 
70 maps. tural, Astronomical, ete 


Send for free literature describing any 
item in which you may be interested. 


A, J. NYSTROM & CO. PUBLISHERS OF GEOGRAPHICAL 


AND HISTORICAL MATERIAL 
Member National School Supply Association 


2249-53 Calumet Avenue, CHICAGO 
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High School or Work? 


To know the advantages of going to and staying through 


high school every elementary school graduate should read 
Your Money a-n-d Your Life (for boys) 
Come On, Girls, Let’s Go (for girls) 
Why Graduate (for both) 


Pittsburg, Kansas, took 2,000, Dallas 5,000 and many other 
schools have used these booklets to persuade boys and girls 
to go to and stay through high school. Don’t you want 
copies for high school recruiting? Sample of each, 25c, 100 


for $5, 1,000 for $40. 





INSTITUTE FOR PUBLIC SERVICE 


New York City 


1123 Amsterdam Ave., 




















TEACHERS 





Globe Special Book 


Case 


Shelves more than three 
hundred books. 


Special price, $12.00, f.o.b. 
Morristown 


Shipped day order is re- 





ceived. 


GLOBE BOOK COMPANY, Morristown, Tenn. 





in teaching the Mechanics and Pedagogy of Palmer Method Pen- 
OUR FREE SERVICE manship is still offered to all teachers whose punils are provided 
with individual copies of our manual. OTHER TEACHERS may enrol for the complete 
correspondence course upon payment of the small fee of ten dollars 


OUR THIRTY VISITING INSTRUCTORS sovsi.cs,coUis, Yates, States, an he 


services are still free to all schools hav- 
ing Palmer Penmanship adoptions. 


THE PALMER METHOD PLAN wesa,*sizved ty ‘nde, *e,eudering banderas 


a big asset in school, business and 

social life. 
PALMER METHOD PENMANSHIP s written at commercial speed and is as plan 
as print. Thus, it conserves the time of ihe 
writer and the time of the reader. Palmer Method Penmanship compels healthful posture 


while writing, thus conserving health and vision. 


PALMER METHOD SPELLERS 3°, 2e!mer, Method, Penmanshin ans, atiract ns 


more and more the attention of modern educator 
Follow immediately the Palmer Method Penmanship lesson with the Palmer Method Spel) 
inglesson, and the results in both subjects will be highly gratifying. 


PALMER METHOD STANDARDIZED PENMANSHIP SUPPLIES 37° °°. 


ing in 
very greatly increased quantities because they offer the greatcst value 


THE A. N. PALMER COMPANY 


30 Irving Place, New York City. 2128 Calum-t Ave., Chicago. Pittock Bldg., Portland, Oreg 








Visualizing Historical Characters 
Robertson’s Geographic-Historica' Seri s 


The series consists of sixty large maps, size 3% feet 
long and 2% feet wide, lithographed in beautiful colors on 
the strongest paper known to the trade, and mounted on an 
iron tripod which makes them very durable and attractive. 

The series illustrates and correlates the entire range of 
American History from the time of the Sagas up to the 
present moment. By a series of beautiful maps and illus- 
trations, events formerly meaningless and devoid of interest 
are amply illustrated and vivified. 


Send For Special Literature. 


UNION SCHOOL FURNISHING CO. 


1028-1036 W. Van Buren St. Chicago, Illinois. 
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To the Superintendent or Purchasing Agent: 


January school bells will ring strictly on time. GHoliday interruptions 
may prevent your ordering supplies till the last moment. As paper 


prices have steadied down, why not “Take time by the forelock” and 
place your orders with your dealer now, for 


WRITING AND PENCIL TABLETS, NOTE AND COMPOSITION BOOKS 


This will give the manufacturer time to make right goods and pro- 
vide a margin for uncertain railway communications. 


Yours for good tablets, 


J. C. BLAIR COMPANY 


Manufacturing Stationers, 









Huntingdon, Penn. 











TEXTBOOK NEWS. 

Mr. A, O. Fleming of Freeport, Tex., has been 

appointed a member of the State Textbook Com- 

mission by the governor of the state. Mr. Flem- 
ing is superintendent of schools at Freeport. 

The teachers’ institute of Ellis County, Tex., 

has asked the legislature to eliminate the free 

textbook plan because “it works to the detri- 

ment of pupils and patrons.” The institute con- 

demns the practice as unwise, inefficient and in- 
sanitary, 

Dean E. H. Holton of the Kansas Agricultural 
College, in a recent statement, declared that 
“when the people have the indisputable facts, 
and when they know the cost of the highest grade 
book is not prohibitive, they will demand and 
will get the best books for the boys and girls.” 
Dean Holton, who has made an investigation of 
the cost of textbooks in the United States, said 
that the average child enrolled pays about 92 
cents a year for textbooks, 

Dean Holton urged in particular that the 
leaders in education, especially city and county 
superintendents, should get the facts before the 
public in clear-cut statements and understandable 
charts. He declared it is highly important that 
the people have the facts in order to offset the 
misinformation that has been spread abroad. 

At the recent health exposition held recently 
at Cincinnati, O., were interesting exhibits of the 
origin and development of various phases of pub- 
lic school work. One of the most 
the exhibits was that 
of textbooks. 

The oldest textbook in the collection was ‘“‘Fen- 
ning’s Universal Spelling Book—A New and Easy 
Guide to the English Language,’ London, 1788. 
The “ Child’s Assistant in the Art of Reading,” 
by Temple, Boston, 1800, was bound in wooden 
boards. 


“The Child’s 


interesting of 
showing the development 


Book of American Geography,” 
Boston, 1832, gave an interesting account of the 
condition of the country at that time. In the 
collection also were found the original edition of 
McGuffy’s First Reader, 1837, and a copy of the 
1857 edition of the Second Reader, also the 1867 
edition of McGuffy’s primer. In addition to the 


above old editions there were copies of the latest 
books on various subjects taught in the schools. 

In the two booths of “Mothers’ Clubs” and “Kin- 
dergartens” were shown the relation between the 
school and home. The department of physical 
education illustrated the various activities of the 
department and the high school had a complete 
emergency room devoted to health activities. 
The vocation bureau had an exhibit showing 
graphically the work done by the department. 

The department of vocational education under 
Mr. J. F. Arundel, printed the various legends 
and made special photographs while the art de- 
partment under Mr. Wm. Vogel assisted in the 
production of posters, slogans, etc., and in the 
artistic arrangement of the material exhibited. 

Dress Standards. 

Point Pleasant, W. Va. With the purpose of 
improving the moral standing of the high school, 
the girl students have adopted a standard of 
dress which all are expected to attain. The 
standard is as follows: 

1. We approve of a plain and simple dress for 
school. 

2. We feel that light weight georgettes and 
chiffons are unsuitable for school wear. 

3. We disapprove of extreme low necks and 
formal evening gowns. 

4. We disapprove of 
which reveal the form. 

5. We approve of dress lengths being regu- 
lated to fit the physique of the individual. 

6. We disapprove of rolled and loud hose. 

7. We consider silk hose unnecessary 
school wear. 

8. We believe school shoes should be comfort- 
able with low heels. 

9. We disapprove of the use of eyebrow pen- 
cil, lipstick, rouge and heavy face powder. 

10. We believe in chaperons for all parties, 
including automobile rides. 

11. We approve of the policy of “hands off” 
in friendship between boys and girls. 

12. We believe no girl should accept presents 
or rides from strangers. 

13. We believe every girl should be especially 
particular in selecting subjects and words when 
conversing with a boy. 

14. We believe slang should be excluded from 
our speech. 


soft clinging materials 


for 


15. We believe 
gossiping. 

16. Every girl who comes to school immodest- 
ly dressed will be sent before a committee com- 
posed of the lady members of the faculty. 

Point Pleasant has a girls’ advisor, Miss Han- 
nah Hood, who consults and advises the girls, A. 
T. Stanford is superintendent of the Point Pleas- 
ant Schools. Point Pleasant has one of the most 
progressive schoo] systems found in any city of 
5,000 people in the county. 

VACATION TIME WITH NOTHING TO 
DO. 
To the Editor: 

Our public schools are weak in having’ too 
much summer holiday and laws forbidding boys 
to take a job during holidays. The result is the 
children run the streets and get into more of less 
mischief during the no-school period. Practical 
wisdom in this direction is certainly lacking in 
our schools in New York state which are run 
upon a ten months basis with holidays at Baster 
time and Christmas and New Years usually two 
weeks and one week at Easter. Where do the 
children go? On the streets with nothing to do. 

In California this condition was taken up to be 
remedied, but if boys could take an odd job dur- 
ing vacation, it would be far better than forced 
idleness. This subject is one which calls for a 
remedy. The old proverb says “the devil finds 
some mischief for idle hands to do”, and turning 
children out of school with nothing useful to do 
is not good training. Its a subject which calls 
wide. Benjamin Hammond. 
for a betterment by school author:ties far and 

Beacon; N. ¥., November 1, 1921. 


no girl should take part in 





Duluth, Minn. The one dollar fee required for 
admission into citizenship and naturalization 
classes will not be changed, but in other classes 
the board has decided to require $3 and $5 de- 
posits. All of that amount will be returned the 
student if he attends 80 per cent of the number 
of times the class meets. Otherwise, nothing of 
that amount is returned. In addition students 
will be required to cover the cost of material used 
and lost in the classes. These requirements it is 


believed will stabilize and raise the per cent of 
attendance. 
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HOW TO CHOOSE ELECTRIC TIME EQUIPMENT 





The policy of The Standard Electric Time Company is based upon fulfilling these requirements. 
That “Standard” electric systems are giving this satisfaction is attested by the thousands of installa- 


Here are some important points to keep in mind: 


Sixth—The most important of all, will the company show a continued interest in 
your equipment after it is paid for. 


tions throughout the United States and Canada. 


Suggestions, estimates, etc., gladly given. 


THE STANDARD ELECTRIC TIME COMPANY, Springfield, Mass. 


50 Church Street 
NEW YORK 


261 Franklin Street 
BOSTON 


BEAUTIFYING RURAL SCHOOL 
GROUNDS. 


(Concluded from Page 42) 

In this connection it may be pointed out that 
money spent in laying concrete walks about tne 
school yard is of much greater usefulness and 
adds considerably to the attractiveness of the 
property. The writer noticed a school in south- 
ern Wisconsin not long ago where each out- 
building was connected in this way with the 
school house and with a walk leading to the 
front gate and beyond. A tasty mailbox, bear 
ing the school name, stood where the rural car 
rier could easily drive up beside it. In the 
yard were a few swings, a teeter board and a 
place for a tennis court. These things make 
the ideal equipment for the rural school yard, 
which in truth belongs to the boys and girls 
for purposes of wholesome recreation. 


THE TEACHERS’ LOAD. 


(Concluded from Page 44) 


changing. The teacher who remains in _ the 


position for a number of years meets the task 
that is presented with more momentum and a 
larger understanding, a kinder sympathy and «a 
more stable mind than the new teacher who has 
no way of gauging the problem or annoyance. 
Tenure has its influence in the finance which 
must contribute to a teacher’s load today. In 
the community where the teacher is well ac 
quainted and understands the financial oppor 
tunities her earnings will purchase more tha 
in a new and unfamiliar locality. 


Displeasure in position and financial gain 


both have small average medians of 2.5 per cent 
and 3.5 per cent. 
Does Home Life Add to a Teacher’s Load? 
A teacher’s burden is affected very specifically 
and directly by the home life. If the commun- 


461 Market Street 
SAN FRANCISCO 


Begin right by taking your electric time problems up with us. 


An electric time system is an equipment which properly made and installed should 
last and give good service a great many years. 


First—Is the equipment manufactured by an experienced, responsible company. 


Second—lIs it beyond the experimental stage, that is, are all parts thoroughly stand- 
ardized as a result of long school experience. 


Third—Does it thoroughly cover all the exacting requirements of the school program 
with sufficient flexibility for future expansion. 


Fourth—Will the company cooperate thoroughly with your architect and contractor 
to secure the best possible results. 


Fifth—Can prompt efficient service always be obtained if needed on short notice. 




















Write home office or nearest branch. | 
BRANCHES: 
1361 Monadnock Bldg. 448 Brown-Marx Bldg., 421 First Nat’l Bank Bldg., 801 8th Street, S. E. 
CHICAGO BIRMINGHAM, ALA. COLUMBUS MINNEAPOLIS 
ity is conducive to a clean social living, it there we will need to dispose of. We are raising the 


is an educational atmosphere and a stamp for 
the right appreciation of education, if the relig 
ious conditions are wholes rmie, liberal and con 
structive, it means much to the family life of 
the teacher. The comforts of the home, pleas 
ant boarding and rooming conditions, and a con 
genial, sociable atmosphere are factors that in 
fluence a teacher’s load very decidedly. It pays 
the community and the school in large returns 
to contribute to the relief of a teacher’s work 
through these comforts. 

In both. studies a median of five per cent of 
teacher’s load is secured. Not 50 per cent of 
the teachers checked in this item in either study. 
The family life, demands at home and discom 
forts all have a low average median. 


This study is submitted not as an endeavor 
to contribute impeachable information. It i 
made for the purpose of comparison. The 
combined judgment of many teachers can not 
fail to give superintendents and teachers a fair 
distribution of effort in any of these questions. 
This study is made with a view of finding in 
formation through teachers’ judgments. 


TRAINING TEACHERS IN THE SERVICE. 


(Concluded from Page 45) 
tial elements to be discussed. We are assuming 
that a constructive revision of a curriculum can 
come only after careful study of underlying 
principles and also that if teacher participation 
in curriculum-making is to become effective a 
cooperative study should precede in order to 
have some unanimity of opinion. The tradi 
tional curriculum and courses of study will be 
difficult enough to modify or revise even when all 
are working in a common direction because of 
many preconceived and prejudiced notions which 


question as to whether or not education is meet 
ing present needs in a big social way and 
whether there does not still need to be consider- 
able elimination in order to dispose of dead- 
weight subject-matter in our curricula. Teach 
ers in actual service should be able under propel 
leadership to sense certain needs in curriculum 
making that they would not recognize other 
wise and these efforts together with the intelli 
gent judgment of trained educators should re 
sult in the evolution of a program of studies, ; 


curriculum and courses of study that will more 
nearly meet the demands of the day. Teacher 
participation should be institutionalized rela 
tive not only to curriculum-making but relative 
to the writing of textbooks as well and this will 
be hastened materially by a more extensive ap 
plication of “training of teachers in service” 
We have organized- a number of committee= 
within each group—that is, elementary and se« 

ondary and these committees wll make spec 
ial reports during the latter part of the course. 
The groups will meet each week for fifteen con 
secutive weeks. Finally we hope to have begun 
in a rather large cooperative Way the constru 

tive revision of our school curriculum and 
courses of study in the elementary and secon 


dary schools. 


In Switzerland the teachers went out on a 
Strike. And now some one claims that this is 
the first teachers’ strike in the history of edu 
cation. Not at all! Our teachers learned to 
walk out long before those other countries ever 
thought of doing so. The Swiss have nothing 


on America! 
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SETH 
THOMAS 


Secondary Clocks 
FOR SCHOOLS 


They maintain uniform time 
throughout the various class 
rooms and eliminate all the con~ 
fusion and loss of time which 
arise from dismissing the various 
classes at different times. 


Seth Thomas Secondary Clocks 
are connected with the master 
clock electrically and are absolutely 
synchronous with it at “all times. 





Write today for specifications and catalog 


describing Seth Thomas Secondary Clocks. 


SETH THOMAS CLOCK CO. 
Established 1813 


Factories: Thomaston, Conn. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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Why It Pays 
To Buy Now 


The School Man who buys his 
Clock System now is securing for 
his School an invaluable service; a 
service which cannot be estimated in 
dollars and cents. 


The man who delays buying, hop- 
ing to secure lower prices, will un- 
doubtedly find lower prices accom- 
panied by lower taxes—and he will 
be missing all the advantages of this 
equipment in the meantime. 


New Buildings should by all 
means have conduit and wiring for 
this equipment installed during their 
erection. 





Write us today concern- 
ing your requirements. 


LANDIS ENGINEERING 
& MFG. CO. 


Waynesboro, 
Pa. 
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Wash and Bathe in Running Water 


Each a Feature in Water Economy 
nd every part built for 
long hard wear 

The Mixometer, exposed type— 
all metal. It gives the bather 
the desired shower temperature 
instantly—no waste trying to 
“vet it right.” 

And these are the Lock-Shield 
Controlling Stops — built right 
into the shower. Set them so 
that only a certain amount of 
water can pass—6 gallons a 
minute are enough with a Speak- 
man Kas-Bras or Anyforce 
Shower Head. 


The Anyforce Shower Head— 
Each hole is drilled at an angle 
so that all the cleansing, invigo- 
rating: spray is thrown on the 
bather—not wasted around him. 
There is a lever handle control 
in this Anyforce Head (patent- 
ed). sy this the bather in- 
stantly regulates the shower’s 
force. 

The H-895 Institutional Shower 
is also furnished (when speci- 
fied) with a head in which there 
is a hidden control. 














We will be pleased to place the 
experience of our organization 
at the service of any school 
board interested in showers. 
SPEAKMAN COMPANY 
Wilmington 





Delaware 


SHOWERS 








“BUILT UP TO A STANDARD” 
NOT DOWN TO A PRICE 








THE CHICAGO LINE 


SCHOOL 


ATHLETIC SUPPLIES 
GYMNASIUM APPARATUS 


PLAY EQUIPMENT 


(Orr CORRECT IN 
SIZE AND WEIGHT 


Send for Catalog 
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EBERHARD FABER 


SCHOOL 
PENCILS 

Ba PENHOLDERS 

r ERASERS 





Roosevelt Dam—By Earl Horter 


Earl Horter calls them “fortunate accidents of Write for Illustrated Circular 
light and tone’”’—delicious bits of pencil shading that 
are never thought out, but seem to just happen. | Resrete ae a8 


And the beauty of it is, they seem to “just happen” 37 Greenpoint Ave., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


oftener with Dixon’s Eldorado than with any other 
pencil! 


EBERHARD FABER 
FLDoRAD 7 QO | “The Oldest Pencil Factory in America” 





NEW YORK 
the master drawing pencil” 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. | 
Jersey City New Jer sey 
| 























The Schoolmaster who keeps in close 
touch with his teachers promotes esprit 
de corps. 


Proper Crayons Vital 
For Successful Drawing 


In supplying teachers with drawing crayons, 
or chalks, the supervising officer has the oppor- 


tunity of indirectly adding to the success of the 
drawing lesson. 

“Crayola,” in the hands of pupils, will neither 
break easily nor crumble. Their texture is 
right. They will mix readily, because they are 





Select-O-Phone is an automatic telephone. 


“GOLD MEDAL CRAYONS Capacity—Flexible from four to fifty-five stations. 


Special Features. 





i 
| 


FOR EVERY USE’”’ Requires no operator. Gives a service of 24 hours. Secret conversation. 
: 2 ’ : Gives connection in 4 seconds. No cut-offs during conversations. 

Superintendents and principals will be interested Conference of three or more on the same wire—all remaining at their post 
iy in our brochure on blackboard drawing. It will of duty. 
F ae conference topics. May we send Executive control for special messages of the chief. 
i r No expensive cable. Simply a three-strand wire connecting a switchboard and 
‘ telephones. 
: BINNEY & SMITH COMPANY Catalogue and specifications 

81-83 Fulton St. New York City on request. 
‘i 
| LECT-OPHO ON I 
i 
id ELI BCT Departmen Se, 
2 Autom Made by 
Screw Machine Products Corp, Providence. RL. 
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“| Gight Colors \ie | 
- Made by : 
R The American Crayon Co 
. S dusky, Ohio New ork . | 
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ESTABLISHED 1855 
SANDUSKY - OHIO ANEW WORK 
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NATIONAL @ravons 
CRAYONS OF CHARACTER 


When you finger a National made 
crayon and apply it to a writing surface 
you are at once conscious of the ease 
with which it glides along. 

National Crayons are free from grit and write perfectly. 


Being dustless makes NATIONAL the ideal crayon for 
the classroom. 


Specify NATIONAL DUSTLESS CRAYONS through 
your supply dealers. 





Dudfield’s Dustless 
All Metal 
Chalk Troughs 








Eliminates the dust so injurious to health. Keeps the 
erasers clean. Easy to install and no nails visible. Slips 
over a nailing strip and nails on top and underneath. 
Lately adopted by several large city schools. 


Sample will be mailed to those 


interested 











| DUDFIELD MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 


LIBERTY, - - - MISSOURI 


THE NATIONAL CRAYON CO. 


WEST CHESTER, PA. 
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“STEINERBUS” 


For Efficient And Economical Transportation 














“Steinerbus” bodies are correct in design, durable in construction and are 
the most logical for efficient and economical transportation. 
custom made and can be built to meet every requirement. Furnished with 
either rear or side doors, or both, as desired. 


They are | 


The “Steinerbus” body illustrated, is 17 feet long and 73 inches wide, has | 
two aisles and three long seats which can easily accommodate 45 children. | 


The large capacity of “Steinerbus” bodies is one of their big features in 
addition to being well built and dependable, insuring long service. 


Write us for particulars. Prompt deliveries guaranteed. 


JOS. J. STEINER COMPANY 


TRENTON, NEW JERSEY 
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The Problem of Safe and 
Sanitary Heating and 
Ventilation of School 
Wagons is Solved. 
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THE MILLER VERICLE HEATER Does he Work 


Phe above cut shows the Miller Vehicle Heater in use on a modern school 
wagon under actual winter conditions. 

No stove to overturn, no gas or oil to explode, no smoke or poisonous gas to 
endure. Simply a hot air register in the floor flooding the whole inside of the wagon 
with warm, pure air drawn from outside. 

Disease is now ee over the country endangering the lives of youns and old 
alike. The epidemic of Spanish Influenza finds an inviting field for its deadly work in 
crowds, in damp, cold atmosphere, in poor ventilation. 

The Miller Vehicle Heater,like mingled sunshine and fresh air, dispels dampness 
and disease, affords warmth and comfort, and renders safe and sanitary the journey 
to and from school. 

Every parent has a moral right to demand and it is the sacred duty of school 
officers to supply Miller Vehicle Heaters for school wagons. 


We manufacture and sell Heaters only and sell to wagon manufacturers, dealers 
and school authorities, 


Send for Prices. 


MILLER VEHICLE HEATER CO. 


Crawfordsville, Ind., U.S. A. 








EUREKA CORK-FELT 


BULLETIN BOARDS 


AND TACKING SPACES 


FOR SCHOOL USE 


STRONGEST as SPECIAL 
BULLETIN Bs QUOTA- 
BOARD a TIONS 
MADE fs 208 

WILL 
NE 
NOT mv, 
WARP SCHOOLS 
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FRAMED OR UNFRAMED PANELS 


of any size ready to put in place 


PRICES AND SAMPLES UPON REQUEST. 


PADDOCK CORK COMPANY 


1209-17 De Kalb Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


MAKERS OF THE UNUSUAL IN CORK 
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Gluey in the schools 


is really a revelation— 


The purchasing agent of one of the largest 


cities in this country writes: 


“Our paste troubles are over— 
Gluey just fills the bill and at a 


less cost.” 
Public librarians are big users of Gluey— 
for repair work it has no equal. Specify 
Gluey today— 
NEVER say paste—always say GLUEY 


Send 10 cents in stamps for a No.4 tube - 
you'll like it. 


CLEAN—EFFICIENT—ECONOMICAL 


The Commercial Paste Co. 
COLUMBUS, O. 
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SUPPLY YOUR JANITOR 


WITH 
Robertson’s Products 


Robertson’s Products include a 
ZA product for every cleaning 
- ZA * purpose. Check up your re- 


IAMOND BRAND JS> uiements now, and place 


as your order immediately. 





Prompt Delivery Guaranteed 


ROBERTSON’S 
PRODUCTS INCLUDE 


Disinfectants, Liquid Soaps, Soap 
Powders, Scouring Powders, Mops, 
Brushes, Sweeping Compound, Li- 
quid Soap Dispensers, Paper Tow- 
els, Toilet Paper, Paper Towels 
and Toilet Paper Fixtures, etc., etc. 


M 


CENTURY 


x 
rm? 


Makers of Original Twentieth 
Century Soap 





Look for this Trade-Mark 


Quotations gladly furnished on request. 


THEO. B. ROBERTSON PRODUCTS CO., INC. 


Member, National School Supply Association 


700-704 W. Division Street CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
REPRESENTATIVES: 
Atanasio Mortoya, 
220 North High Street, 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 











oe 


You Receive 
Full Value 
When You 

Buy 


MADE OF 


STERLING and DEFIANCE 


All Wool Double Warp Two Ply Cotton 
Bunting Bunting 


THE FLAGS THAT GIVE SERVICE 
SOLD BY DEALERS EVERYWHERE 


Manufactured only by 


ANNIN & CO. 


Largest Flag House in the World 
99-101 FULTON STREET 


NEW YORK, N, Y. 


UL-COT 


le 


Waste Baskets 


They’re guaranteed 
for five years-- 


That is a very important point in the eyes of 
those who have to make a limited appropriation 
stretch to its utmost in the purchase of school 
supplies. 
It is comfortable to know that a responsible manu- 
facturer—the largest in the business—stands back of 
Vul-cot Waste Baskets with an iron bound guarantee 
that assures the cost of Vui-cot Waste Basket service 
can not be over thirty cents a year and may be even 
much less. 
Vul-cots have many ideal qualities in addition to 
their purchase economy. They are solid—everything 
you put in them stays in. They are very light and 
very strong—-that’s why we can guarantee them. 
They cannot warp, dent, splinter or rust—and they're 
sanitary for they're smooth an@ free from the cracks 
and crevices that shelter germs. 

We would like to send you a sample of Vul-cot 

Fibre in exchange for your dealer's name. 


AMERICAN VULCANIZED FIBRE CO. 
520 Equitable Bldg. Wilmington, Del. 
Canadian Distributors: 


A. R. MAC DOUGALL CO., LTD. 
468 King St., West Toronto, Canada 
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If In Doubt 


consult the School 
Authorities of Buf- 
falo, Jersey City, 
Memphis, San Fran- 
cisco, Winnipeg, 
Rochester and a hundred 
other cities we could 
name if space permitted 
and learn what they 
think of American 
Woodworking Machinery for Manual Training Work. 


Every School Board should have our catalog on file. 
Let us send you a copy. 


American Wood Working Machinery Co. 


591 Lyell Avenue, Rochester, N. Y. 











2 OF THE 15 VARIETIES 


STEELE’S 
DUCK 
SHADES 


Write for Prices, Catalog and Free Sample 


OLIVER C. STEELE MFG. CO. 


SPICELAND, IND. 











SCHOOLSUPPLIESANDBOOKS 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 
Springfield, Mass. 


(The Good Old Bradley Line) 


We are EXCLUSIVE agents for the 
above firm in the following ten states: 


Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, Ken- 
tucky, Wisconsin, Iowa, Nebraska, 
Minnesota, North Dakota, South Da- 
kota. 





All orders for BRADLEY Materials and 
books should be sent DIRECT to us. 


THOMAS CHARLES COMPANY 


2249-53 Calumet Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Telephone: Calumet 6127 

















“Oliver” Quality 


Woodworking Machinery 





In addition to the “Oliver” -: Grade Power Machinery the follow- 
ing machines which may be ched to the electric lamp sockets in 
schools and otker shops not supplied with: power lines, are offered: 


No. 133-A—4-inch Jointer. 

No. 133-B—6-inch Jointer. 

No. 122—15-inch Disk Sander. 

No. 585—Revolving Oilstone Grinder. 


Such Shops can also use to very great 
advantage “Oliver” Trimmers, Vises, 
Glue Heaters. 





Oliver Machinery Co 


- Grand Rapids, Mich. U.S.A. 
“Oliver” No. 182 Sander 
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The ARMSTRONG SECTIONAL SCHOOL BUILDINGS s.e complete in every 

tail, having double floors, double side walls and ceilings. With every modern con- 
venience makes them the best Portable School Buildings on the market today. With 
the perfect lighting and ventilation, they are without equal: Our buildings can be 
taken down and moved to another location without mutilating in the least any of 
the parts. We can proveit. If you write us what you desire, we will send you 
full details. We are specialists in Sectional School construction. 


THE ARMSTRONG COMPANY, P. O., 401, ITHACA, NEW YORK 
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Protect the Health of the Children 


If the children in the classroom should be bright and 
cheery the heat must be uniform and the ventilation 
just right. 

Heating and Ventilation are two important factors in 
the school room. If the air in the schoolroom is foul 
and ventilation poor, disease is almost inevitable. 


OLD DOMINION PATENT HEAT- 
ING AND VENTILATING SYSTEM 


will keep the room fresh with pure air yet warm and 
comfortable. 

No separate independent foul air ducts or flues made 
of brick or metal are required. It is casy to set up 
and regulate and will not clog with soot or rot out. 
Every part is combined and all stove and ventilating 
pipes up to five feet are 
Our descriptive catalog gives full information and will 
be sent upon request. 


Virginia Schoo! Supply Company 


2000-2012 W. Marshall St. Richmond, Va. 











Bossert Sokwdlc! 


Are Warm in Winter and Cool in Summer 


We are equipped to furnish any size building on short 
notice. Prices of same depend on requirements and State 
Laws—but in every case are the lowest for quality of material 
supplied. Remember, this is not a cut lumber proposition, 
and the coet of erecting is a very small item. While not essen- 
tial, as any unskilled labor can do it, we will, if you desire, 
arrange to erect all buildings. Buildings can be taken down 


and re-erected any number of times without marring a single 
feature. 





We have made portable school houses for other people for over 25 years. Now 
you can buy Bossert School Houses with all our new patents and improvements direct 
from us and save money for your school board. 


Write us full requirements and we will send 
details of cost of building completely erected. 


LOUIS BOSSERT & SONS, Inc. 


Builders of School Houses for over 25 years. 


1323 Grand Street Brooklyn, N. Y. 
FF OPES SSSSS SESS FESESEEESSEESESEEES EE ESEETESESES TEES 

















The Smith System of Heating and Ventilation 


Especially Adapted to Portable 
Schools. 





Gives the most perfect heat dis- 
tribution and greatest amount of 
ventilation with the least amount 
of Fuel. 


More than 30,000 Schoolrooms 
are equipped with it. 


In use in most of the Leading 
Cities. 








Write for Catalog. 


Smith System Heating Company 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Common Sense in School Supervision 


By CHARLES A. WAGNER, Superintendent of Schools, Chester, Pa. 


This book is a most complete and specific treatise covering the 
subject of school supervision in its entirety. 


The work is based on, and is the result of over thirty years of 
practical supervisory experience including classroom experience, 
routine supervision, conferences of teachers and supervisors; con- 
ferences of supervisors and superintendents; public lectures and 
private discussions of the principles of supervision. No conflict 
between the point of view of the teacher and supervisor is recog- 
nized. 


Every supervisory practice recommended has been tried and 
thoroughly tested in actual service and found productive of absolute 
satisfaction. 


Cloth, 204 pages—Price, $1.30, net. 





Superintendent’s Notes of Visits and Supervisor’s Notes of 
Classrcom Visits have been prepared by the author of Common 
Sense in School Supervision and are intended as a supplement to 
his text. The notes are prepared in tablet form for record pur- 
poses with a carbon to be given the teacher at the conclusion of 
the visit as a check-up on the work being done. 


A simple, but effective check-up method. 


Superintendent’s Notes 
Em Qables TOGM. 2. cesses 


..75 cents 


Supervisor’s Notes 


Sg err ...35 cents 


THE BRUCE PUBLISHING COMPANY 


212 Montgomery Bldg. Milwaukee, Wis. 











SPE SESESESEEEEEEEEEEEEPES EEE SEEEEST 


It Took Him a Half Day 
To Find It 


YOU CAN FIND IT 
IN HALF A MINUTE 


If you use Roberts & Meck’s 


RECORD FORMS, SCHOOL RECORDS 
of all kinds. Samples and prices on application. 


ROBERTS & MECK 


HARRISBURG, PA. 


























Bruce’s 


School Architecture Library 


A Reliable Reference and 
Guide to Better Schoolhouse 
Planning and Construction 





Descriptive literature and 
price furnished on request 


THE BRUCE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
212 Montgomery Bldg. Milwaukee, Wis. 





Telephone Systems for School- 
houses, Colleges, etc., have 
been our specialty for 

twenty-five years. 














Correspondence invited from school boards and superintendents. 


S. H. COUCH CO., INC. 


NORFOLK DOWNS, MASS. 


Telephone Manufacturers 


170 Purchase Street, Boston, Mass. 
337 W. Madison St., Chicago, Ill. 
Pacific Coast Agents: Sierra Electric Co., San Francisco. 


Send for catalog 1918. 











CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


SCHOOL SUPPLIES 


WRITE TODAY for quotations on 
anything you need for your school. 
We are headquarters for high grade 
school and janitors’ supplies. Large 
stocks insure prompt deliveries. 
Address the National Wood Reno- 
vating Co., 1426 Walnut St., Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 


FLOORING 


Flooring for Schools. A _ flooring 
that is fireproof, damp-proof, resili- 
ent, seamless — therefore easy to 
keep clean. Investigate before you 
build your new building. Can we 
send you our 32-page illustrated 
booklet? The Marbleloid Co., 461 
Eighth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


SCENERY 


Stage Scenery for your Auditorium 
Stage. Asbestos curtains, velour 
curtains, special, historic, scenic or 
architectural paintings for front 
drape curtains. Write us for fur- 
ther information. Twin City Scenic 
Co., 2819 Nicollet Ave., Minneap- 
olis, Minn. 





BOOKS 


Checking Schedule for Projected 
School Buildings—by James O. 
Betelle, A.I.A. The latest addition 
to Bruce’s School Architecture Li- 
brary. A guide for the architect 
and school building committee in 
checking up the requirements of a 
school building. It will help to 
avoid mistakes which are hard to 
correct after the plans are drawn. 
Part I helps summarize the re- 
quirements and puts them in proper 
form for discussion and approval. 
Part II will assist the chairman of 
the building committee to quickly 
and completely check up finished 
plans and specifications with the 
least possible delay and yet have 
all important points considered. 
Price 35 cents, net. The Bruce 
Publishing Company, 212 Mont- 


gomery Building, Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin. 


WANTED 


Wanted—Competent school furni- 
ture and supply salesman, prefer- 
ably one also familiar with church 
furnitur: and theatre seating. Only 
those accustomed to making big 
money will be considered. State 
age, experience and former connec- 
tions. Address A C J, Bruce Pub- 
lishing Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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COME TO HEADQUARTERS 


Unexcelled Service 
OTHER OFFICES 
Portland, Ore. No. W. Bank Bldg. 
Minneapolis, Minn., Lumber 
L Exchange Building 
°  q M...Assisant Manager Los Angeles : Chamber of Commerce 
and FIELD REPRESENTATIVE Building 


LARGEST TEACHERS AGENCY IN THE WEST 





PS PT sep Manager 








OLLEGE GRADUATES Recommended Exclusively 


—except in vocational fields. No elementary school positions. 
from high school up. 


Any subject 
Leading bureau for teachers of Commercial, Industrial, 
and Physical Education. 19th 


$M year. Covers all states. Tell 
us your needs. 
ROBERT A. GRANT, Pres., 


FDUCATIONAL BURFAU Odeon Bidg., St. Louis, Mo. 

















INTERSTATE TEACHERS’ BUREAU, 


RHODES BUILDING ATLANTA, GA. 


Organized 1901. Prompt and effective service. 
Member, National Association of Teachers’ Agencies. 





U.S. INKWELLS 


Let us send youa U.S. 
Inkwell for examination. 
We want you to see 
the mechanical con- 
struction of the U.S. 
Inkwell and to learn 
why it meets with Uni- 
versal approval. 





Pat. Dec. 12, 


05. Pat. Jan. 19, "06. 


U. S. Inkwell Company, Inc. 


MANUFACTURERS 


DES MOINES IOWA 








Steel Lockers 


for Schools 
and Clubs 








Write for Full Catalog 


THE ARMOR CLAD MFG. CO. 


CANTON, OHIO 














Bronze Tablets 
In Honor of the Men Who Fought in the World War 


Bronze Memorial Tablets, etc. 
All to Special Design. 


Designs and Estimates Free. 


Send for Free Illustrated Rooklet. 


Jno. Williams, Inc., Bronze Foundry 


OFFICE: 559 WEST 27th ST., NEW YORE 











Albert Russell and Sons Co. 











TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
25 E. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Illinois. 
Still under same active management. Best Schools and Colleges 
Best qualified men and women on our available list. Prompt service. 
Other Offices—New York, Denver, Spokane. 


ALBERT 


Established 1885 
permanent clients. 





SILICATE VENEER PLAT 


BLACK BOAR[I 





Why don’t you purchase the best goods for your 
school? Our revolving blackboards and roll black- 
boards have been in constant use in all the Public 
Schools in New York, and the principal cities for 
thirty-six years, which is a sufficient guarantee. Send 
for our illustrated catalog and discount sheet and com- 
pare prices with other manufacturers. 


N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co. 


20-22-24 Vesey Street 
NEW YORK 











The Norton 


Use The Norton 
Liquid Door Clo- 
ser with Hold- 
Open Arms and 
do away with 
door stop on bot- 
tom of door. 


ia Door Closer with Hold-Open Arms 


WHY IS THE NORTON 
CLOSER WITH HOLD-OPEN 
ARMS THE BEST SUITED 
FOR SCHOOLHOUSE WORK? 
Ist. The doors are closed 
with a uniform speed which 
gives the pupils a chance to 
go through a door without 
getting caught or injured. 
2nd. Having two speeds 
—the speed at the latch can 
sn, ESPN be set for absolute quiet— 
© ONORTON no latch necessary. 


=—_—_—_— 3rd. The Hold-Open De- 
vice connected with the arm 
of the Door Closer is auto- 
matic, a child can operate it 
—just a = or pull on the 
door is all there is to do to 
it. Does away with door 
stop, hook or strap to hold 
door open. Every school- 
room should have one. 


2900-2918 North Western Ave., CHICAGO, ILL 










Approved by the National Board of Fire Underwriters Laborateries 
THE NORTON DOOR CLOSER CO., 


Memorial 


Tablets 





Modeled, Cast and Finished by 


125 Merrimack St. Newburyport, Mass 
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Why Take a Chance 


Careful, scientific adjustment of teacher to position is 
yours by enlisting our services. Such considerations 
come first with us; commissions, therefore, take care of 
themselves. 


We operate the American College Bureau, the National 
Teachers Agency, the Fisk Teachers Agency of Chicago, 
the American Educational Service Bureau, and the Na- 
tional Teachers Service Bureau. 


Write us. Our unique supplementary service will 
interest you. 


EDUCATION SERVICE 


E. E. Olp, Director 
Steger Building, Chicago Southern Building, Washington 
Security Building, Evanston 14 Beacon Street, Boston 
1254 Amsterdam Avenue, New York 








Three Classes of Teachers Who Should 

Enroll in Our Agency 

1—Those who desire a better locality 

2—Those who want a better salary. 

3—Those who possess average or more than average 

ability. Write Manager E. A. Freeman for booklet 

EDUCATIONAL SERVICE BUREAU 
Handicraft Bldg., 89 So. Tenth St. 

Minneapolis, Minnesota 














We Specialize in Brains 


Character, Personality, Teaching Power and Service. The past year 
we advertised in ONE HUNDRED SEVENTY-FIVE Educational 
papers—more than all other Agencies combined. Result is the 
largest SELECT list of LIVE teachers ever assembled. Our ninth 
year of recommending only when asked to do so by employers 
direct. Owing to our Professional standards, more than two-thirds 
of all the higher institutions, as well as the best Secondary schools 
in Forty-three states and four foreign countries, used our service 
the past season. Two thousand square feet of first floor office 
room, with every known equipment for doing efficient work, IN- 
CLUDING A FINDEX BUILT TO ORDER, enables us to fill 
vacancies from Kindergarten to University with the BEST TEACH- 
ERS, many of whom have been visited and interviewed by our repre- 
sentatives direct. 


A Distinct Service for Educators Who Appreciate Ethical Standards. 
THE WESTERN REFERENCE & BOND ASSOCIATION 


Department of Education, 699 Journal Building 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 








MISSOURI VALLEY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Free membership to teachers. Free services to school officials. We recommend only 
when asked by school officials. For the protection of our members we nominate only 
one candidate for a vacancy. Write or wire for a membership blank. Address 


MISSOURI VALLEY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI, and DENVER, COLORADO. 





THE first thing to do when you are going anywhere is to get a time-table. You want 
to know what train will take you there and when it starts. The superintendent 
in Hope, N. Dak., at $2400 a year, wrote us Dec. 9, 1920, “I desire to locate near 
enough to New York so that graduate study at Columbia will become a _possi- 
bility.” On January 27 Bronxville, 14 miles from New York, wrote us, “‘We especially 
need a man who can efficiently TEACHERS’ the school and lend some aid in 
direct the physical activities of modern languages. For the right 
sort of a man a rather attractive salary would be offered.”” Our North Dakota man 
fitted well, telegraphed he wanted it, and was elected. It was a good ways off, 
but by registering with us he prepared himself to find out where the place he wanted 
was and when to get it. An experience of 35 years bring appli- TIME-TABLE 
cations from so many teachers and schools that we can provide a 


Cc. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 
No. 70 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


RECEIVES calls at all seasons for college and normal graduates, specialists, and 
other teachers in colleges, public and private schools, in all parts of the country. 


Advises parents about schools. WM. 0. PRATT, Manager 


NORTHERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY °° \“rsiccrPgSphrene 


A demand for teachers in this northwest is constant. Very good wages are being offered. 





You should investigate. Write today for further information. 
W. L. STOCKWELL, President MRS. MATTIE M. DAVIS, Manager 
8 years State Supt. 14 years County Supt. 
BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 
F I S K R. A. CLAYTON 


TEACHERS > Sianager 
Teachers ‘and School Boards AGENCY 


Eighteen Years of Real Service 
PARKER “==. 
12 South Carroll Street 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY MADISON, WISCONSIN 


SOUTHERN TEACHER S’ AGENCY 


W. H. JONES, Manager 


COVERS THE SOUTH 


COLUMBIA, S. C. CHATTANOOGA, TENN. RICHMOND, VA. 











Uses unique methods 


The Acme Teachers’ Agency sss stiminats trouble and 


worry in selecting teachers. 





“THE AGENCY OF QUICK SERVICE AND EFFICIENCY” 


WESTERN TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 


DENVER, COLORADO CHICAGO, ILLINOIS MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA BERKELEY, i seem 
Gas & Electric Building Peoples Cas Building The Plymouth Building Berkeley Bank Building 
Free Ectiagt—an Offices 
Ve Render Efficient Service To School Boards and Teachers 
The Only Agency That Maintains Educational Men Constantly in the Field 








Albany Teachers’ Agency, Inc. 


81 CHAPEL STREET, ALBANY 
Provides Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers. 
Assists Teachers in Securing Positions. 
WILLARD W. ANDREWS, President F. WAYLAND BAILEY, Secretary 








Schermerhorn Teachers’ Agency 


Established 1855 
CHARLES W. MULFORD, Prop. 


366 Fifth Ave., between 34th and 35th Streets, NEW YORK 


A SUPERIOR AGENCY FOR SUPERIOR PEOPLE. WE REGISTER ONLY 
RELIABLE CANDIDATES. SERVICES FREE TO SCHOOL OFFICIALS, 











Twenty-five Years of Efficient Service 


THURSTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Railway Exchange Building, 224 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Il. 
Cc. M. MceDANIEL, Manager 
NO REGISTRATION FEES NO ANNUAL DUES 


Choice positions filled throughout the year. Send for Registration Blank NOW 
—also for free booklet: “How to Apply” 








The day of the teacher is coming! Our purpose is to hasten its arrival. 
TEACHERS—SU PERINTENDENTS—PROFESSORS 
Have you registered with us? Have you listed your vacancies? 


Our Registration Bureau is ABSOLUTELY FREE. 


Let us help you:—Write us Wire us. Phone us. Come to seé us. Our Motto: 
“Service First.” Our address: 
SOUTHERN SCHOOL-BOOK DEPOSITORY, INC. 














Atlanta, Georgia. Distributors of School and College text books. 
Make your calls for teachers on its Manager, A. C. Whitehead, 1131 Healey Bldg., Atlanta, Ga . 
CENTRAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU TEAGHERS’ AGENCY 
> ROWING AGENCY IN THE CENTER 
oor NOR T HB BDUCATIONAL FIBLD. 1020 McGEE ST. 
RECOMMENDS capable teachers for school and college positions. Con- 
siders official vacancies only. Schools wanting teachers and teachers wanting KAN A ITY | 
positions should write to us. WH CAN BRING YOU TOGETHDR. 5 . 


Ww. J. HAWKINS, Manager. Metropolitan Bidg., St. Louis, Mo. 











EXPERT SERVICE J. A. DEVLIN, MANAGER 
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The Was and the Wasn’t of It. 

Formerly Inspector of Schools in Alberta 
Canada, J. E. Hodgson, now Superintendent of 
Schools in Lethbridge, tells this little story of 
when he was at one time marking government 
examination papers of pupils who were trying 
for entrance into high schools. It gives two bits 
of subtle humor and two instances of quick decis- 
ion. 

One little girl had a beaut‘fully written paper. 
Inside the envelope with the paper she enclosed 
a nicely pressed “For-Get-Me-Not”. 

A somewhat over confident boy had only a bare 
pass paper at the best. Making use of audacity 
in order to escape suspected disaster he very 
cleverly drew a much beruffled rooster. This 
rooster was perched up on a stick and was loud- 
ly proclaiming to the world, “Pluck Me If You 
Dare.” 





* * * 
the girl wasn't. 
Vulgar Fractions. 

Everything that Bobby learned at school he 
endeavored to apply in his daily life and walk. 
When his mother asked him if one of his new 
friends was an only child, Bobby looked wise and 
triumphant. 

“He’s got just one sister,” said Bobby. “He 
tried to catch me when he told me he had two 
half-sisters, but I guess I know enough fractions 
for that!”—Youths Companion. 


Memory 
Somebody of a psychological turn of mind once 


The boy was; 


” 


asked Lord Rosebery, “What is memory?” 
“Memory,” Rosebery replied, promptly but 
somewhat pensively, “memory is the feeling that 


steals over us when we listen to our friends’ 


original stories.”—yY. C. 
Usually. 

Teacher—‘“Now children, it is 
that the bee stings only once.” 

Boy—“But, isn’t once enough?” 

Improved Grammar. 

T. I. S. wants to know how to keep the rising 
generation from saying “I seen” so extensively. 
Get them to say “I lamped.’—St. Louis Globe- 
Democrat. 


a curious fact 


The Hero Worshipper. 

It was Ora’s first year in school, and Maurice, 
two years the younger, looked on his brother with 
great admiration and awe for the many wonder- 
ful new things he had learned. Bigon, as he 
called Ora for some unknown childish reason, 
was his idol supreme. An aunt, visiting one day, 
asked Maurice whether he could recite the alpha- 
bet. 

“No,” he piped. “No, I can’t say 
say the A, B, C’s. But Bigon, he 
’Eres the’ way Bigon says ‘em. 
ceeded to say them correctly. 

Craftsmanship. 

“Johnny,” said the teacher, reprovingly, “you 
misspelled most of the words in your composi- 
tion.” 

“Yes’m; 


em’. I can’t 
can say ’em. 
And then he pro- 


” 


I am going to be a dialect writer.” 





Professor’s Wife.—‘“John, 
Absent-minded Professor. 
ing ?”—Punch. 


you haven't kissed me 
“Is that 8u, 
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D. Gourlay Thomas. 


lf you can talk and not be tired of talking, 
When all your little class is chatt’ring too, 

If you can smile, and smile, and keep on smiling, 
When ev’ry page is “blots” of black and blue, 

If you can keep your dainty posture, Teacher, 
When Johnnie says that two plus two makes 

nine, 

Or Jimmie really thinks a triangle is 

(The stupid boy!)—’’three angles and a line.” 


If you can love “a complicated genius” 


Whose brains seem thicker than the thickest 
mud, 

Who points you out the silver Thames in Corn- 
wall, 

And dates Old Bill the Conq’ror ’fore the Flood, 

If you can laugh when Tommy — Timmy, 


And Sunny Jim finds gold in Timbuctoo, 
And hold your sides when happy Mississippi 
Is thought the wife of some brave “Cambridge 
blue”. 


If you can grin when all your little efforts 
Are helplessly in vain—howe’er you try 
And all your hard won, careful lesson 
Is just considered “stiff and dull and dry,’ 
If you can cheerful turn again to hist’ry, 
Tho’ dates and names are hopelessly mixed up, 
And Jim will bring into his composition 
A kite, a ball, and p’raps his brother’s pup. 
If you can “cane” and not be tired of caning 
That wilful, hasty spirit of your own, 
And curb, and firmly curb, your wild impatience, 
When answers make the King’s Inspector 
moan, 
If you can mark the pile of sleepy homework 
A weary child worked out the night before, 
And help him on to-day with words of kindness, 
However scant his stock of ancient lore. 


If you can sing when all the mites about 
Are hopelessly adrift regarding tune, 
If you can be the same sweet, kindly helper 
In dull November as in smiling June, 
If you can keep your high and shining vision 
From early Monday morn to Friday’s end, 
Yours is the right to the fair name of “T7’eacher” 
And—which is more—you well deserve it, 
Friend. 


you 


The Teachers’ World, London. 


—Then Why Worry? 

Jimmie had pediculosis. Teacher gave him the 
required preparation to apply upon the affected 
area. But the next day Jim’s hair was still har- 
boring his aerial boarders. Teacher sent him 
home not to return until his hair was cleansed. 
With Jim that afternoon came his mother wrath- 
ful and inquiring: 

“What I want to know is this: all his life Jim- 
mie had ’em and they never bothered Jimmie. 
Now, teacher, how comes it that they bother you.” 


And Bread, 


A teacher in a school asked the other day: 

“How many kinds of flowers are there?” 

Three pupils held up their hands. She chose 
one to reply. 

“Well, Jack, how many kinds of flowers are 

there?” 

“Three, teacher.” 

“Indeed! And what are they?” 

“Wild, tame and collie.” 
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last three mornings.” 


Then whom have 


these 
’ 


my dear? I been kiss- 
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NEW TRADE PRODUCTS. 
Universal Vise. The Oliver Machinery 
Company has just put on the market a new model 
of its Universal Patternmakers and Woodworkers 
Vise and is offering this helpful devide for schoo} 
shop use. 

The new vise can be adjusted to vertical and 
horizontal positions and can be adapted to clamp. 
ing on an angle, to handle parallel or wedge 


A New 


shape work. The jaws have a tilting feature for 
holding odd imnes material and for fastening 
large pieces like drawers or boxes which are 


worked on the top of the bench. Both the front 
and back pieces are fitted with dogs for clamp- 
ing large circular or odd-shaped pieces. 
Complete illustrated literature and price 
are available. 
TRADE PUBLICATIONS. 
Structural Data and Standards for Slate—The 
Structural Service Bureau has issued three fur- 
ther data publications on structural slate. These 
are No. 6, Urinal Stalls; No. 7, Shower Stalls; 
and No. 8, Laundry Tubs, Sinks, and Sink Tops. 
Each of the booklets contain complete detail 
drawings of the several standard types, parts, and 
combinations of arrangement. Kull technical 


lists 


descriptions, tables of aimensions, weights, and 
relative prices are appended. Outline specifica- 
tions are given. 

The pamphlet will be sent to school boards, 


school officials and architects on request directed 
to the Structural Slate Co., Pen Argyl, Pa. 


Issue Catalog—Gillis & Geoghegan, 551 West 
Broadway, New York, have just issued a new 
twenty page 8%x11 inch two-color catalog. It is 


fully illustrated with photographs of actual in- 
stallations of G & G telescopic hoists, as used for 
handling ash cans, barrels, trays, and other loads. 
The catalog is of especial interest to school au- 
thorities who find G & G hoists useful as an ad- 
junct in the heating plants and vocational shops. 

The catalog also contains two forms of speci- 
fications for each model, one a very short form 
and another which describes the various parts 
of a complete Telescopic Hoist installation. 

Any one interested may obtain a copy by writ- 
ing the above firm. 

The “White Pine’ Monographs 
issue of the White Pine series of 
Monographs (No. 4, Vol. VII) 
ber of prize floor plans and 
three teacher rural school, 
tage. 

The problem called for a competition on rural 
school buildings located on a five acre plat of 
ground, to be built of wood—all outside finish to 
be of white pine. Eighty-four sets of drawings 
were submitted, twenty-two of which were pub- 
lished in the monograph. The first prize went 
to Antonio De Nardo and W. Frank Hitchens of 
Pittsburgh, the second to William D. Foster, New 
York, and the third to Chauncey F. Hudson, 
Buffalo. 

The judges consisted of Irving K. Bond, Chair- 
man, James O. Betelle, Wm. B. Ittner, Guy Lowell 
and Arthur I. Meigs. The competition was con- 
ducted under the auspices of the White Pine 
Bureau of St. Paul, Minn., representing a long 
list of northern and white pine manufacturers 
of the northwest and of Idaho. 

While the competition was primarily actuated 
by commercial reasons it yet follows that they 
have their general value and form an instructive 


The latest 
Architectural 
contains a num- 
perspectives on a 
with teachers’ cot- 


chapter on schoolhouse construction and in the 
use of pine woods. 
MR. POWERS JOINS MUTCHLER 
ORGANIZATION. 
The Mutchler Brothers Company, Nappanee, 
Indiana, manufacturers of the well known “Samp- 


announce the appointment of Afbert 
Advertising Manager. 


son Tables” 
Power as Sales and 


War Tax? 
Teacher: “Use the word ‘given’ in a sentence.” 
Second Grader: “He given me a penny.” 
Teacher: “Mercy NO! don’t you know I said 


you could never use 
thing to go with it; 
Second Grader: 


‘given’ unless you had some- 
what was it? 
“A penny.” 
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THE SINGLE ROOM 
ASBESTOS 
SCHOOL HOUSE 


As permanent as the ever-lasting hills 


Fire proot 


No paint 


No repairs 


THE SINGLE ROOM ASBESTOS SCHOOL HOUSE. 


Asbestos school houses in addition to being fireproof 
are exceptionally attractive and well designed. The ma- 
terials from which they are made are as permanent as the 
ever-lasting hills. 


ASBESTOS 
SCHOOL HOUSES 


These buildings are made with one or two 
rooms and we ship them to you practically com- 
plete. 


Ambler Asbestos Building Lumber and Ambler Asbes- 
tos Shingles used in their construction are composed of 
selected Asbestos fibre and Portland Cement and are there- 
fore absolutely fireproof. 


Write for descriptive booklet today! 
Department S$ 


Asbestos Buildings Company 


1927 Market Street, Philadelphia 


TWO ROOM ASBESTOS SCHOOL HOUSE. 
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HE convenience and beauty of tone of the small largest auditoriums and has carried perfectly to every 
Miessner Piano are bringing us hundreds of person in an audience of 5,000. 
unsolicited letters such as these from en- 






Heit , The tone and quality of the Miessner is 

thusiastic school boards and teachers a due to two things—to the care with which 

over the country. Nn the details are perfected and to the expert 
\ 


skill with which it is built. The Miessner 
is the original small piano, made in the 
factory of the Jackson Piano Company by 
men who have spent years and years in 
/ the study of the small piano. 
' —y REDUCED PRICES TO SCHOOLS 
oP SESERENE i —10 DAYS FREE TRIAL 
When you want the Miessner in another Yet the special reduced price given to 
classroom, all you need to do is to get two schools brings the cost of a Miessner down 
of the small boys to move it. They can do it easily, as to a sum lower even than that of the cumbersome up- 
it weighs but 384 pounds. right. 
A RICH. SINGING TONE _ That you may find out for yourself what an unusual 

a ' , instrument the Miessner is for beauty of sg 
The volume and beauty of the Miessner tone is a reve- oneeitinhamies 7a as a vg " i of ge and for 

. 2 “J. . . . 4 4 ° a e y S ) ( y . ‘ ro ya’ 
lation to those who are not familiar with its quality. trial in vour own eal * cays treg 
a ; : ¢ ‘lassroom. 
They wonder how an instrument so small can give as ‘ Om 
rich and full a sound as one expects to find only in a 
grand piano. The Miessner has been played in the 


convenience of the Miessner size. It 
stands only waist high. When you are 
teaching, seated at a Miessner, you can 


rm . ° at 
Teachers are especially pleased with the ( | 
look over the piano right into the faces of 
the children. You don’t have to turn ‘a 


sideways or peek around the piano as you 
do when you use a large upright. 








Mail the coupon today to get complete details of our 
special free trial offer to schools. 


Clip this coupon and mail today 


THE JACKSON PIANO COMPANY 
122 Reed Street, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. eC 
Send the Illustrated Mies t of vou 


sner Catalog, complete deta 


10-day free trial offer, and special price to school . . 

nee The little piano 

ree with the big tone 

Posit Is only 3 feet, 7 inches high, weighs but 384 pounds. A richer, fuller 
( St + 


tone than costlier, larger instruments. 


Costs no more than even an 
ordinary upright piano. Has 


already proved its worth in school use. 


THE JACKSON PIANO COMPANY 


122 REED STREET, MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


Originators and exclusive manufacturers of small pianos 














More Light and Air 


FOR 
THE SCHOOLROOM 


Good Light 


The Austral Window 


provides absolute con- 
trol of Light without 
interference with free 
circulation of Air. 


Fresh Air 


The Austral Window 


affords a perfect system 
of ventilation without 
draft. 








Mental Alertness is an impossi- 
bility when proper circulation of 
fresh air is lacking ! 











WRITE US FOR FULL 
PARTICULARS 


























Austral Window Company 


101 Park Avenue, New York City 




















